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Мг. МсСівілаАМ, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 7728] 


The Committee on Government Operations, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 7728) to provide that the Department of the Navy shall 
not be required to reimburse the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for transfer of certain real property at Columbus, Ohio, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon, without amendment, and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

This proposal was originally submitted to the committee by the 
Department of the Navy late in July 1954 on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but, due to the lateness of the session and the fact 
that adequate arrangements had been made through representatives 
of the RFC and the Navy to permit its retention by the Navy until 
there was мари opportunity to consider the proposed legislation, no 
action was taken during the 83d Congress. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions held hearings and submitted a favorable report on the bill 
(H. Rept, No. 2698), which was approved by the full committee on 
July 12, and by the House of Representatives on July 23, 1956. 

The committee adopted the House report on the bill, which sets 
eg a full facts in relation to the proposed transfer of the property, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


This bill would ratify and approve the transfer of certain real 
property, without reimbursement, from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (ЕС) to the Department of the Navy, which transfer 
was effected by quitclaim deed on March 29, 1951. The measure 
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2 NAVY NOT REQUIRED TO REIMBURSE RFC 


also affirmatively provides that the Department of the Navy is 
relieved from any obligation to compensate RFC for the property 
transferred. 


PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES NOT AFFECTED BY THIS BILL 


The committee calls attention to the fact that Plancor 18, the 
property which is the subject of this bill, was made subject to pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes by Public Law 388, 84th Congress (see p. 6 of 
H. Rept. No. 1453, 84th Cong.). The present bill makes no change in 
that regard and the Department of the Navy will continue to be 
obligated to make payments in lieu of taxes pursuant to Public 
Law 388. The Department of the Navy has advised the Military 
Operations Subcommittee in a letter of May 18, 1956, as follows: 


There will be payments made to the City of Columbus and 
other — taxing bodies pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 388, 84th Congress. 


BACKGROUND 


The facts concerning the background of the property transferred, 
as presented by the Department of the Navy to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the President of the Senate, are 
recited as follows: 


In 1940 the Defense Plant Corporation constructed and 
financed a large aircraft manufacturing plant at Columbus, 
Ohio. Designated Plancor 18, this plant was occupied and 
used by the Curtis-Wright Corp. during World War II 
for the manufacture of Navy combat aircraft. Following the 
end of hostilities in August 1945, the Department of the 
Navy determined to seek the inclusion of Plancor 18 in its 
industrial reserve. On August 18, 1947, in compliance with 
section 3 (a) of the act of August 5, 1947 (61 Stat. 774), the 
Secretary of the Navy certified to the Chairman of RFC, 
successor to the Defense Plant Corporation, that the reten- 
tion of Plancor 18 was necessary for the maintenance of an 
adequate Naval Establishment, including industrial reserve, 
and requested that it be transferred to the Department of 
the Navy. Shortly before this certification and request, 
RFC had declared Plancor 18 surplus to the War Assets 
Administration (WAA). Aecordingly, the Secretary of the 
Navy repeated his certification and request for transfer by 
a letter dated October 9, 1947, addressed to WAA. Mean- 
while, on September 3, 1947, pursuant to section 4 of the 
act of August 5, 1947 (61 Stat. 775), the Bureau of the Budget 
approved the proposed transfer of Plancor 18 to the Navy. 

At the time d the Navy's certification and request for 


transfer Curtiss-Wright occupied only a part of Plancor 18. 
The remaining portion was then unoccupied and WAA was 
in the process of negotiating a lease of that portion to the 
Lustron Corp. The Department of the Navy entered these 
negotiations but was unable to reach a satisfactory agreement 
with Lustron. Moreover, as a result of the then current 
public pressure for prefabricated housing, it did not appear 
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that Lustron could easily be prevented from leasing the 

plant. Consequently, the Navy’s request for that portion 
of Plancor 18 was withdrawn. On October 31, 1947, WAA 
executed a lease of the property to Lustron. The remaining 
portion of Plancor 18, bn occupied by Curtiss-Wright, was 
transferred to the Department of the Navy and has since 
been designated a Naval Industrial Reserve Aircraft Plant 
and leased suc cessively to Curtiss-Wright and North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc. 

Lustron occupied its part of Plancor 18 under the terms 
of its lease with WAA until early in 1950 when it ceased 
operation and was adjudicated bankrupt.  Lustron's lease 
was terminated and the property reverted to RFC. 

Early in 1951 the Munitions Board reexamined its re- 

quirements for the former Lustron plant and, in January 
1951, informed RFC that the plant was immediately re ‘quired 
by the Department of the Navy for the production of aircraft. 
RFC was requested to make the plant available to the Navy. 
As a result, on March 29, 1951, RFC, pursuant to an order 
of the Defense Production Administration dated January 31, 
1951, transferred the property to the Navy by quitclaim 
deed. This transfer was effected under the authority of 
section 202 of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 384), subsection (e) of which 
provides in part: 
‘Transfers of excess property between Federal agencies 
* * * shall be at the fair value thereof * * * unless such 
transfer is otherwise authorized by any law approved subse- 
quent to June 21, 1944, to be without reimbursement of 
transfer of funds." 

Prior to the transfer, however, on February 2, 1951, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air had made a formal 
request to the Chairman of RFC that the plant be trans- 
ferred without reimbursement pursuant to the certification 
made by the Secretary of the Navy on August 18, 1947, and 
again on October 9, 1947. REC agreed that the transfer 
should be without reimbursement if in the opinion of the 
Attorney General reimbursement could be dispensed with 
under section 3 (a) of the act of August 5, 1947, supra. In 
an opinion dated April 24, 1952 (41 Op. Atty. Gen. No. 20) 
the Attorney General held that the Department of the Navy 
was required to reimburse RFC for the transfer of the former 
Lustron plant. 

The act of July 12, 1952 (66 Stat. 593), amending the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
supra, authorizes the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to “prescribe the extent of reimbursement 
for * * * transfers of excess property” among Federal 
agencies. Hence, transfers of property without reimburse- 
ment could be effected in certain instances. The same act 
specifically provides, however, “That reimbursement shall be 
required of the fair value, as determined by the Administra- 
tor," whenever the transferor or the transferee agency is 
subject to the Government Corporation Control Aet (59 
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Stat. 507). The RFC is of course subject to the Government 
Corporation Control Act and therefore it seems apparent 
that the act of July 12, 1952, supra, does not erase the De- 
parsans of the Navy’s obligation to reimburse RFC for the 
air value of the former Lustron plant. 

It is considered that the early enactment of the proposed 
legislation would be in consonance with subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 102 of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liquida- 
tion Act (67 Stat. 230) which provides in part that the 
"liquidation of assets and winding up of affairs of [RFC] 
shall be carried out as expeditiously as possible.” 

Failure of enactment, however, would result in a transfer 
of funds, the fair value of the property, to RFC by the De- 
partment of the Navy. Such transfer of funds would result 
in a serious depletion of the Navy’s appropriations otherwise 
available for aircraft production and procurement. 


The Department of the Navy observes in addition that enactment 
of the proposal would cause no increase in budgetary requirements. 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING 


The Subcommittee on Military Operations held a brief hearing on 
H. R. 7728 on May 1, 1956. The following witnesses appeared: 

Rear Adm. Joseph N. Murphy, Assistant Chief for тас 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 
а Sass, Counsel, Bureau of Aeronautics Department of the 

avy. 

Roy A. Bath, Industrial Planning Division, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy. 

eorge E. McConley, General Counsel, Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation. 

Arthur Eaton, attorney, General Accounting Office. 

Following the hearing the subcommittee met in executive session 
and unanimously approved H. R. 7728. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OBSERVATIONS 


The subcommittee decided to approve this bill for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The transfer of excess property without reimbursement from 
one Federal agency to another already is authorized by law with 
certain exceptions. No new policy is set forth in the pending legisla- 
tion and no additional appropriation would be involved. 

(2) The legislation merely ratifies a transfer which has been in 
effect for some years but which was clouded by uncertainty as to 
the legal requirements for reimbursement. 

(3) Since the RFC is in process of liquidation, enactment of the 
pending legislation may facilitate this process. The subcommittee 
sees no compelling need to require the Department of the Navy to 
reimburse an agency in liquidation and then seek equivalent funds 
from the Congress to compensate the withdrawal of funds from other 
necessary Naval programs. 

(4) All of the agencies involved, including the Department of the 
Navy, the Department of the Treasury (successor to the RFC), the 
Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting Office, and the General 
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Services Administration, are in general accord with the pending 
legislation. 

At the same time the subcommittee does not subscribe without 
qualification to all the views presented by the Department of the 
Navy. While it is undoubtedly true that the requirement for com- 
pensation would cause a diversion of funds from other Naval pro- 
grams, the subcommittee observes that this matter has been under 
discussion for some 4 years and the possibility of reimbursement fore- 
seen. Certainly ample time was afforded the Department of the Navy 
to plan its budgetary requirements. 

Mr. Frederick Sass, counsel for the Bureau of Aeronautics, Depart- 


ment of the Navy, pointed out in his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee that 


the Navy assumed the obligation to pay for the property 
transferred unless the Attorney General determined that re- 
imbursement was not required under the statutory authority 
to transfer property to the industrial reserve of the military 
departments, or unless Congress enacted this type of legisla- 
tion authorizing the transfer without reimbursement. 


Since the Attorney General ruled on April 24, 1952, that the De- 

artment of the Navy could not acquire the property without reim- 
аи under the industrial reserve transfer legislation (Public 
Law 364, 80th Cong.) the Department of the Navy relies upon con- 
gressional action to relieve it of the reimbursement obligation. 

The Department of the Navy apparently takes the position that 
Public Law 522, 82d Congress (approved July 12, 1952) which would 
allow transfers of excess property without reimbursement at the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator of General Services, would have been a 
sufficient congressional expression of authority for the transfer in 
question, except for the fact that Government corporations (including, 
of course, the RFC) were excluded from such discretionary transfers. 
The subcommittee sees no legislative endorsement in Public Law 522, 
82d Congress for the particular transaction here considered. 

While the subcommittee desires to see transfers of property among 
the Government agencies facilitated in order to insure maximum use 
of property and to minimize new procurement, the subcommittee also 
is mindful that transfers of property without reimbursement could 
lead to great augmentation of agency assets without congressional 
approval. Unanimous endorsement of H. R. 7728 is not to be con- 
sidered as establishing any precedent or subcommittee judgment 
with respect to the reimbursable features of transfers of Government 
property among Federal agencies. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 


PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE CITY OF 
VERO BEACH, FLA. 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Juty 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. МсСцшАх, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 10383] 


The Committee on Government Operations to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 10383) to provide for the conveyance of certain real 
property of the United States to the city of Vero Beach, Fla., having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon, without amendment, 
and recommend that the bill do pass. 

The House report (H. Rept. No. 2377) explained the purpose of 
this proposed legislation, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The bill would authorize and direct the Administrator to convey 
to the city of Vero Beach, Fla., two contiguous but separately acquired 
parcels of unimproved realty situate within the city. Section 1 of 
the bill applies to a parcel which was acquired by donation from the 
city; it would be reconveyed without consideration therefor to the 
city. Section 2 of the bill applies to a contiguous parcel which was 
acquired by the Government from private owners at a cost of ap- 
proximately $15,000; it would be conveyed to the city in consideration 
of payment therefor by the city of an amount equal to the current 
fair market value. 


BACKGROUND DATA 


The property in question, 0.68 acre of unimproved land situate in 
the business district of Vero Beach, Fla., was acquired by the Govern- 
ment in 1951 as a site for a then proposed post-oflice building. Part 
of the land was acquired by donation from the city; the remainder 
by purchase from private owners at a cost of $15,017.  Post-office 
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2. CONVEY CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY ТО VERO BEACH, FLA. 


construction in that locality having failed to materialize, the property 
was declared surplus to Federal needs on January 20, 1956. By 
revocable license to the city the property is currently being used for 
public-parking purposes. 

AGENCY VIEWS 


The agencies concerned, including the Bureau of the Budget, are 
of the opinion that the property described in section 2 of the bill 
should be conveyed “at fair market value" rather than expressly 
for $15,000, the amount the Government paid for it. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The committee, upon a presentation of the merits of the proposal 
by its author, Mr. Rogers of Florida, and after consideration of legis- 
lative policy with respect to the disposal of surplus realty, determined 
that the bill should be amended as explained x ee and that the bill, 
as amended, would be recommended for favorable consideration. 


STATEMENT 


It seems manifestly just and equitable that property acquired by 
the Federal Government by donation for specific purposes, should, 
upon failure of fulfillment of purposes intended, be returned to the 
donor. The merit of such action is particularly persuasive when the 
donor is a public entity and desires a return of such donated property 
for public purposes. Certainly the Federal Government should not 
at the expense of States or local governments profit from its own 
default with regard to property transactions. 

On the other hand, it seems equally just that the Government 
should receive the benefits resulting from increased value of properties 
acquired by purchase since of necessity it would bear the loss in event 
of depressed prices 

Inasmuch as the property which is proposed by the bill to be con- 
veyed to the city of Vero Beach would, according to the author, 
Mr. Rogers, be used by the city for essential public purposes, and 
inasmuch as the amount to be received by the Government for the 

art acquired by purchase would approximate the amount realizable 
›у sale, the committee perceives no objection to favorable consider- 
ation. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE TERRITORY 
OF ALASKA 


A PART OF THE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Jury 25 (legislative day Jvrv 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed with 
illustrations 


Mr. Keravver, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


INTERIM REPORT 
{Pursuant to S. Res. 62 and S. Res. 173] 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The United States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency had received requests from public officials and interested 
persons on the problem of juvenile delinquency in Alaska to conduct 
an investigation and inquiry and possible hearings in the Territory of 
Alaska. Prior to sending the statf to the Territory of Alaska, letters 
vf inquiry were sent to key public officials dealing with the juvenile 
delinquency problem, from which a preliminary survey was made of 
the extent of juvenile delinquency in Alaska and the sufficiency of 
facilities for the prevention of juvenile delinquency and for the care, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of the juvenile delinquent. 

Members of the staff visited the cities of Anchorage, Juneau, and 
Fairbanks, Alaska, for personal contacts with public officials and 
interested agencies and persons in the field of youth services and 
activities. Certain public officials in the cities of Nome, Seward, and 
Ketchikan were also contacted while in Alaska. Valuable informa- 
tion on the cities of Anchorage, Juneau, Fairbanks, Nome, Seward, 
and Ketchikan was obtained, as well as much information and data 
on many of the outlying villages and towns in all sectors of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. Significant information also was obtained on the 
conditions affecting the Aleuts, Indians, and Eskimos, which would 
have an impact on their youth. A one-day staff investigation confer- 
ence was held in Anchorage, wherein numerous persons appeared 
and submitted statements. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


In order to fully understand the juvenile delinquency problem in 
Alaska it should be noted that Alaska is approximately one-fifth the 
size of the United States, and if it were placed on a map of the United 
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States, Alaska’s southeastern strip would extend to Columbia, S. C., 
and the far tip of the Aleutian Islands would reach west of Los 
Angeles, Calif., with the main body of the Alaskan Territory coverin 
the Central Plains from the Canadian border extending as far sout 
as Tennessee and Arkansas. Alaska has a shore line of 34,000 miles. 
This graphic picture is given so that one would understand the great 
distances that the various workers in the field of youth services would 
have to travel to extend services in health, welfare, education, recrea- 
tion, and law enforcement. 

The population of Alaska in 1950 was 128,643. In recent Census 
Bureau figures, that population has risen to 208,000, which indicates 
the highest percentage increase in population of any State or Terri- 
tory of the United States. There are 22.5 persons per 100 square 
miles, which is one two-hundredths of the rate in the United States 
per 100 — miles. A recent survey in Alaska indicated that 50 
percent of the villages in the Territory are of a population of 25 
to 99 persons and another 30 percent are of a population of 100 to 
199 persons. Thus, 80 percent of the villages in Alaska have popula- 
tions under 200 persons. 


THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE TERRITORY 
OF ALASKA 


The subcommittee has assembled as complete a picture of juvenile 
delinquency in the Territory of Alaska as possible. In view of the 
distance of Alaska from the Nation’s capital and cost involved in such 
an investigation, a full and complete study was not feasible. How- 
ever, the subcommittee feels that the data obtained through letters, 
testimony, and statements of the witnesses, and from personal contact 
with the juvenile problem in Alaska, that a representative study will 
be shown in this report. 

The Territory of о Alaska has been part of the United States for 
many, many years. However, it wasn’t until recently that numerous 
problems have arisen in the Territory, one of which is the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Considering the vast area in Alaska and 
the tremendously long shore line, added to it the increase in popu- 
lation which far exceeded a comparable increase in the United States, 
there arose a situation which can best be expressed in the words of 
Pa t. E. E. Gillette, acting chief of police, Anchorage, Alaska, as 

ollows: 

One of the major problems we were confronted with a few 
pen back was the transient population. Families came to the 
erritory for several months during the peak construction period 
and, during this time, there were numerous cases of children left 
to shift for themselves. Employment was at a peak and, as a 
result, most of these families were unable to get responsible per- 

sons to care for their children. 

Naturally, the above-quoted situation tends to create new problems 
of delinquency and thereby resulting in an increase in the juvenile 
delinquency of that area. However, the full extent of the increase 
of juvenile delinquency in Alaska is unknown because complete sta- 
tistics have not been kept in many of the local areas. Those areas 
that have kept figures do show the increase. For example, in Ketchi- 
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kan caseloads in 1949-50 were 14 and 15 juvenile cases respectively. 
In 1954, they jumped to 195, with 216 for the first 8 months of 1955. 
In Anchorage, from August of 1954 through July 1955, there were 
488 children committing offenses. The previous year there were ap- 
proximately 350 children committing offenses within the city area of 
Anchorage. 

The nature of the delinquent acts in Alaska are less severe than 
those committed by juveniles in the United States proper. Although 
juvenile gangs do not appear prevalent in the Territory of Alaska, 
there are serious delinquent acts committed in Alaska. An illustra- 
tion can be taken from Captain Gillette who pointed out that there 
were 31 cases of burglary, 30 cases of vandalism, 29 cases of shop- 
lifting, 23 cases of petty theft, 7 cases of stolen cars, 6 cases involving 
trespassing on Government property, 5 cases for grand theft, 4 cases 
for carrying concealed weapons, 4 cases for arson for the period from 
August 1954 through July 1955. 

These offenses are of a serious nature. 

The Governor of Alaska, in his message to the 22d session of the 
Alaska Territorial Legislature on January 26, 1955, stated: 

Alaskans have for some time been perturbed at the increase 
in juvenile delinquency. While it is not as great, perhaps, 
as the increases reported from some of the States, it is a mat- 
ter for grave concern to all of us * * *. The study made 
by the legislative council should be of real help to you, and 
I recommend it to your special attention when you begin to 
consider amendments to the juvenile code and the possible 
establishment of temporary detention homes or other facili- 
ties for the care of juvenile delinquents. 

The above quotation hits at the very core of the Alaskan juvenile 
delinquency problem.’ The issues are whether the Juvenile Code is 
an adequate code of law to properly administer law and order in 
dealing with youth; and whether the existing facilities are adequate 
for the care, treatment, and rehabilitation of youthful delinquents 
and offenders. 

Issues such as the adequacy of the youth services in the field of 
welfare, health, education, and recreation and law and order, also 
must be considered herein. 


Il. THE ALASKA TERRITORY JUVENILE CODE 


A detailed study of juvenile delinquency in Alaska was made dur- 
ing the past 2 years by the legislative council, a permanent committee 
established by the Alaska Legislature of 1953. This committee held 
hearings in numerous places in the Territory, and developed some 
very interesting and enlightening information.’ 

ne point was especially stressed by the residents of Alaska during 
the course of those hearings, and that was the need for suitable deten- 
tion homes in major cities for the care of juveniles. The Juvenile 
Code specifically prohibits detaining juveniles in jails unless they 
can be segregated from adult prisoners, and in most communities 
there are presently no other facilities for their detention. The legis- 


1 See appendix 1, p. 16. 
3 See appendix 8, p. 45. 
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lative council drafted a bill to provide a system of juvenile detention 
homes, and the bill was sapit by the 1955 legislature. In brief, it 
provides for a board of juvenile institutions composed of five members 
appointed by the Governor. When this board completes its studies on 
the needs for a correctional institution, or institutions in the Terri- 
tory, it will be the first real information on this important question 
coming from the Territory, itself. Other changes in the Juvenile 
Code during the recent legislature dealt with traffic violations com- 
mitted by juveniles. Chapter 48, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955, 
amended the existing law giving authority to the municipal magis- 
trates to have concurrent jurisdiction over Juveniles violating munici- 
pal ordinances. 

It further provides that the municipal magistrates may decrease 
the penalty, if a minimum sentence required by ordinance is too harsh 
under the circumstances. The reason behind the amending of this 
particular law was to give the city police departments authority in 
dealing with certain municipal violations committed by minors rather 
than have the matter brought before the United States commissioner. 
Since it was difficult, and sometimes beyond the legal powers of a city 
policeman to take the juvenile traffic violator before the United States 
commissioner, it led to certain laxness of the police in some cities with 
regard to offenses by minors. This laxness, it was stated by some of 
the witnesses, was said to have caused juveniles to lose respect for 
their municipal police officials. 

A further amendment to the existing laws in Alaska dealt with a 
provision giving jurisdiction over full orphans or of children released 
to the department of welfare for adoptive purposes. This corrected 
a gap in the Juvenile Code. 


III. ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, HEALTH, AND 
EDUCATION 


As part of its investigation into those activities of the executive 
branch of the Territorial government of Alaska that have an impact 
on juvenile delinquency, representatives of the departments of wel- 
fare, health, and education, submitted statements to the subcommittee. 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Honorable Henry A. Harmon, director of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, submitted a statement to the subcommittee 
in which he pointed out that the public welfare department is con- 
cerned with juvenile problems and recognizes the need for additional 
and improved services and facilities to help meet these problems. 
One of the functions of the welfare department is the carrying out of 
a child-welfare service program administered under a plan approved 
by the United States Children’s Bureau. The purpose of the program 
is to extend and strengthen services to dependent, neglected, and de- 
linquent children. The department of public welfare has six district 
offices located in Ketchikan, Juneau, Anchorage, Seward, Fairbanks, 
and Nome, with the Territorial office in Juneau. Each district office 
is staffed with professional social workers who number 13 in the entire 
Territory. Five of these are full-time child-welfare workers. 


2 See appendix 4, p. 19. 
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The extent of the welfare problem in Alaska can be illustrated by 
the statement of the director, who stated that during the month of 
August 1955, 812 children were extended service under the child- 
welfare services program. These children were widely distributed 
throughout the Territory with 139 in the Ketchikan area, 149 in the 
Juneau area, 186 in Anchorage, 61 in Seward, 140 in Fairbanks, and 
137 in Nome. Of these 812 children, 579 had been committed to the 
welfare department under the provisions of the Juvenile Code. A 
breakdown of the reasons for commitment revealed that 91 of these 
children were committed as offenders, while the remaining 488 had 
been committed because they were in need of help and protection. 
In developing placement plans for these children, it was possible to 
асе 215 in their own homes, 91 in the homes of relatives, 263 in 
oster homes, 201 in child-caring institutions, and 26 elsewhere which 
included hospitals, special treatment centers and schools. In the 
month of August, 8 children were in transit, for example, runaways 
not yet returned. Because of the large caseload, the resident loca- 
tion of many of these children it was necessary to assign part of the 
cases to workers other than child-welfare personnel. 

In projecting the needs of children in the Territory and in develop- 
ing more comprehensive and expanded services to children, the de- 
partment of public assistance has recognized the following: 

1. Additional professional personnel with more adequate finances 
for administration and assistance to children. 

2. Need for community participation, that is, recreational programs, 
referral system, and financial contributions. 

3. Improved juvenile courts system. Probation facilities, small- 
unit detention homes, provisions for children who need correctional 
services are needed. More rigid enforcement of adult laws as they 
relate to contributing to the delinquency of minors. 

Also, there must be coordination of efforts on the part of Federal, 
Territorial, local government authorities in developing recreational 
facilities, treatment centers, referral systems, oat compilation of 
statistics. 

The education program regarding communities’ responsibility to 
its children, causes for delinquency, and preventive methods applicable 
to treatment, must be provided. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, Alaska Commissioner of Health, sub- 
mitted a statement to the subcommittee in which he pointed out the 
importance of health in a program to combat juvenile delinquency. 
He states that everyone is in agreement that the environment in which 
a child is reared and lives, is bound to have a great effect upon his 
or her normal development or growth. If this environment is ab- 
normal, it certainly may lead to abnormal tendencies in a child, and 
develop abnormal behavior patterns. The department of health, as 
such, cannot do a great deal about the environment in which the child 
lives, but they are concerned with another fact that may predispose 
to juvenile delinquency, namely, the mental and physical health of 
the individual. Although still burdened with some very serious 





* See appendix 6, p. 31. 
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health conditions, by and large, things are very much better than they 
were, and conditions are continuing to improve. 

In the Eighth Biennial Report, July 1, 1952, to June 30, 1954, the 
Alaska Department of Health reports that of all causes of death, 
heart disease leads with 17.2 percent, with tuberculosis second with 13.6 
percent. Influenza and pneumonia are reported at 3.8 percent. This 
13 in comparison to the United States average which is 36.7 percent 
for heart disease, 2 percent for tuberculosis, and 3.3 percent for in- 
fluenza and pneumonia. In sharp contrast to these ренина of 
causes of death are the percentages that affect the native population, 
composed of the Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians. The percentages 
among the natives are as follows: In native Alaska, 90 percent of 
Alaskan deaths due to tuberculosis are of the natives and only 10 
percent of the white population. 

It should be reemphasized at this point that hospitalization for 
treatment is extremely important in the prevention and control of 
tuberculosis. It does not mean, of course, that other well-known 
activities to meet the objectives of prevention and control should be 
minimized, but rather that these should be augmented and accelerated. 
To enumerate, these are: (1) case finding, (2) case supervision, 
(3) rehabilitation, (4) active immunization (B. C. G.), (5) those 
activities promoting nonspecific resistance to tuberculosis (nutrition, 
housing, etc.), (6) health education, (7) research. 

Dr. Albrecht stated that the area in which the Alaskans feel least 
prepared to cope with the problem is in the maintenance of good 
mental health of the people. He stated: 

It is not so much that the Alaskans do not recognize that 
much needs to be done in this area, but we are handicapped in 
coping with the situation by reason of our territorial status, 
with the attendant Federal controls that result therefrom. 

Juvenile delinquency does not by any means imply that the 
juvenile who is delinquent is necessarily mentally ill. The 
probabilities, however, are that when a child has some abnor- 
mal characteristics and behavior patterns, maladjustment, 
frustrations, or psychoneurosis, and it is recognized early, 
and if this child is given some sincere, patient, kindly con- 
sideration and treatment, delinquency might never arise. 
This is a principle that has been advocated by specialists in 
this field for a long time and we, in Alaska, recognize it as 
being an unmet ا‎ 

The passage of the mental health bill will make it possible for 
necessary trained persons in sufficient numbers to hold clinics to 
which juveniles may be referred to give them the necessary early 
assistance through patient consideration of their problems, directing 
them toward making wholesome plans for participating in worthwhile 
activities. Further, if the necessity arises, it gives them early treat- 
ment to prevent more serious conditions arising which might lead to 
permanent injury and damage. 

In Alaska, they now have a full-time psychiatrist and 2 psycholo- 
gists, and 2 psychiatric social workers in the Alaska Department 
of Health. In the appendix, you will note an article by Dr. C. Earl 
Albrecht entitled “Health Chief Urges Alaskans To Help Push 
Mental Health Measure.” Dr. Albrecht also answers the question, 








Why should Alaska have assistance when other areas do not? He 
answers the question by stating that Alaska needs this assistance 
because of the position in which the Federal Government has placed 
Alaska. For example, he points out the vast resources in this great 
Territory, consisting of most all of its land masses, are still under 
the direct control of the Federal agencies. Its resources are, there- 
fore, not available as yet to Alaskans as sources of income. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Alaska law provides for a territorial system of education ad- 
ministered by the Territorial board of education, the Territorial com- 
mission of education, and the local school boards. For the year 1953, 
the Territorial legislature enacted 21 measures and passed 1 Senate 
resolution affecting the administration of the school system. The ap- 
propriations for the 1953-55 biennium were as follows: 


Department of Education (administrative expenses) _........-~-- $248,100 
ПИ ee MEME می یټ ت مھ چ‎ 700,000 
ن ی ی ی ت نی ی ی ی ی‎ ВЕ 10,689,000 
TRENTON RON ne cut uiu ute pertes cceli 50,000 

adt 11,687,100‏ ی ی نغ ی ی ی ی RM‏ ی MEE а аА‏ 


The estimated needs for the 1955-57 biennium ending June 30, 1957, 
will be $14,193,000. 

The Alaska law provides for three types of school districts: incor- 

rated city districts, whose boundaries correspond to the corporate 
imit of the city; — school districts, organized in villages; 
and independent school districts, whose boundaries include an incor- 
porated city and its adjacent settlement or settlements. 

The territorial law provides that every incorporated city shall con- 
stitute a school district. As of June 30, 1954, there were 22 incor- 
porated city school districts in Alaska. 

The law also provides that any town, village, or settlement in 
Alaska, outside of the limits of an incorporated city, having a popu- 
lation of 100 or more, may incorporate as a school district but such 
district may not embrace more than 500 square miles. The law also 
provides that an incorporated city and its adjacent settlement or 
settlements may incorporate as a school district provided that the 
district does not embrace more than 500 square miles. There are eight 
independent school districts in Alaska, namely, Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Juneau, Ketchikan, Douglas, Haines, Kodiak, and Palmer. 

The total enrollment in all independent and school district schools 
for the school year 1952-53 was 16,744 and for the school year 1953-54 
it had increased to 19,463. The average daily attendance has also 
increased phenomenally in the majority of the districts. 

Alaska ћи provides that all private, denominational, and parochial 
schools in the Territory shall make monthly and annual attendance 
reports and shall submit to the office of the commissioner of education 
the qualifications of their teachers, and that such teachers shall be 
certified in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Territo- 
rial board of education. It also provides that the commissioner of 
education shall provide eighth grade examinations in these schools 
and issue diplomas to those who pass the examinations. Such di- 
plomas will admit graduates to any high school in the Territory. 
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Testimony at the investigation and inquiry in Alaska revealed that 
the вата of instruction at the Alaskan schools are very high and 
in instances students from the public schools in the United States 
could not meet the rigid tests upon entrance and had to be graded 
lower. It is interesting to note that among the many courses given 
are courses in character education and audio-visual education. In 
conformity with Territorial laws and special instructions of the Ter- 
ritorial board of education, materials on alcohol and narcotics have 
been prepared. Instruction in this field is integrated with health, 
science, and other classroom work and is a definite part of the school 
program. 

The tremendous growth of the population in such a short period of 
time in some of the areas in Alaska has created several problems. Mr. 
Dwight Newell, assistant superintendent of schools, in his statement 
pointed out that in 1946 there were 960 pupils in the Anchorage Inde- 
pendent School District. At the close of school last year, there were 
6,068. There are now 7,157, which should reach 7,500 at the end of the 
school year. Quoting from Mr. Newell’s statement: 

I am sure that this can easily show that we have a tremen- 
dous problem in keeping up with the status quo, and that we 
do not have an excess amount of time to devote to a lot of these 
problems, that might be termed as preventatives for juvenile 
delinquency. 

As to vocational education, there was an unsuccessful try in the Ter- 
ritory in about the year 1936. Until 1954 no further attempt was made 
territorially to provide vocational programs in Alaska high schools. 
Anchorage last year instituted vocational home economics and auto 
mechanics under Territorial approval and is looking forward to an 
expansion of this program in the future, but it should be noted that 
there is as yet very little tangible support for programs of this nature. 

In regard to the attendance and dropouts, school attendance and 
dropouts of pupils at the high-school level seem to be national prob- 
lems that apply to Anchorage and Alaska also. To meet this A 
lem, the Anchorage independent school does not have an attendance 
officer, although the board of education has authorized such a posi- 
tion for this school year. In Anchorage there were 102 students 
dropped out of a total enrollment of 1,364 students during the 1954—55 
school year. 

In the Anchorage high school, efforts have been made to provide 
adequate counseling services to the students. There are now two full- 
time counselors, which is a start toward meeting the national average 
of 1 counselor for every 300 students. 


IV. DETENTION FACILITIES 


It is a fundamental precept, in dealing with the juvenile delinquency 
problem, that special services needed by children who have delinquency 
tendencies in their early years are not expensive when measured by the 
amounts the community must spend for institutionalization of a de- 
linquent child. The Senate subcommittee hearings are replete with 
testimony to the effect that there are many times in the life of a boy or a 

irl who subsequently became delinquent, where the community with a 
ittle effort and at relatively small cost could have taken steps which 








would have prevented such subsequent delinquency with its resulting 


prohibitive costs to the community. 


As to detention facilities in the Territory of Alaska, there are none. 
Judge William G. Long, of the Superior Court, King County, State of 
Washington, in the fall of 1954 went to Alaska for a special study 
and survey on the juvenile problem in the Territory of Alaska. 
Quoting from Judge Long’s statement, he said: 

h the whole Territory of Alaska we have practically noth- 
ing by way of facilities or personnel for the care, treatment, 
or rehabilitation of delinquent youth. 

As to detention facilities, he stated : 

They (juveniles) are housed in a steel and concrete base- 
ment hell-hold called the city jail with drunks, hopheads, 
and adult criminals. A teen-age girl picked up by the police 
on Saturday night would sleep and eat in the same bullpen 
with dissolute women prisoners until she could be transferred 
to the Federal jail with more women prisoners the next 
Monday. 

James H. Chenoweth, chief deputy United States marshal, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, in his prepared statement in touching upon the detention 
facilities stated : * 

Now, to incarcerate a child, even for his own good, to u 


)- 
root him and transport him vast distances is the very ап 


1- 
esis of cure. Not only does it isolate the child and force 


him to retreat further into rejection and antisocial patterns, 
but it places an added and unnecessary burden on all agencies 
involved. Surely the existence of delinquency homes in this 
division would alleviate this dismal procedure. For this 
reason, if for no other, I strongly recommend the establish- 
ment of detention homes which would receive and shelter the 
child in an atmosphere not quite so starkly repressive or alien 
as the one we are now forced to use. 

Practically every person who submitted a statement, irrespective of 
the field he represented in youth services, enunciated the fact that there 
is not a single juvenile detention facility in the whole of the Territory 
of Alaska. This applied to temporary detention facilities as well as 
lengthy detention, usually provided by training school facilities. 


V. TRAINING 5Зсноог FACILITIES 


There are no training school facilities in the Territory of Alaska. 
A boy or girl who has been deemed delinquent in Alaska in a case that 
becomes desperately serious is separated from the home and the com- 
munity and sent to some Federal correctional institution in the United 
States or to some State correctional institution under a contract or 
to some religious or private institution for the care of boys or girls. 

However, in only the extreme cases is such action taken, with the 
usual procedure being the returning of the child back to the custody 
of his family with the fervent hope that he may avoid further conflict 
with the law. 

It has been shown, through the statements of the witnesses in 
Alaska, that that fervent hope was not realized and it meant the same 


5 See appendix 21, p. 83. 
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boy or girl constantly coming before the police authorities and the 
United States Commissioner who serves as judge over juvenile 
offenders. 

It was also pointed out during the course of the investigation, that 
when the juvenile delinquent was sent outside of the territorial limits 
of Alaska to a training school or institution, that when he came back, 
instead of being improved the usual case was to find a more experi- 
enced juvenile in crime and delinquency. 


VI. POLICE SERVICES 


Law enforcement of juvenile delinquency matters in the Territory 
of Alaska is assumed by three branches of law-enforcement agencies 
other than law enforcement of special Federal statutes. They are the 
city police departments, the territorial police, and the United States 
Marshal's office. 

CITY POLICE 


Some of the cities in the Territory of Alaska have assigned a juve- 
nile officer to the city police department with juvenile work as his 
primary duty. Asa result, the juvenile officer apprehends the offender, 
makes investigations, and in many instances acts as the probation 
officer when the matter is referred to the courts. This situation is 
unsatisfactory because of the heavy caseload and the more important 
fact that it is contrary to good accepted practice for the officer appre- 
hending juveniles to do the court investigative and probation ode 

The caseload is heavy in comparison to 5 years ago. For example, 
in Ketchikan the caseloads in 1949 and 1950 were 14 and 15 juvenile 
cases, respectively. In 1954, they jumped to 195, with 216 for the 
first 8 months in 1955. In Anchorage, from August 1954 through 
July 1955, there were 488 children committing offenses. Captain 
Gillette, in his statement, pointed out that he cannot give prior statis- 
tics of the actual juvenile incidence alone since they were not kept 
separated from the rest of the type of cases. 


TERRITORIAL POLICE 


Until a few years ago, the territorial police were primarily assum- 
ing jurisdiction over traffic violations outside of the city limits. How- 
ever, in the past few years they have assumed jurisdiction over the 
general law enforcement throughout the Territory. Normally, the 
territorial police do not exercise authority within a city as long as 
there is an organized police department in that city, such as in 
Anchorage. 

Further, the Territorial police in some areas do not have men sta- 
tioned where there is an officer stationed by the United States mar- 
shal’s office. This is an important factor in view of the fact that in 
one division alone the distance from two extreme points within that 
division is about 3,500 miles, which is comparable to that from Miami, 
Fla., to Seattle, Wash. 

The biggest problem confronting the Territorial police, aside from 
the great distances, is the inaccessibility of the points to be reached 


* See appendix 16, p. 69. 
* See appendix 18, p. 74. 
5 See appendix 21, p. 83. 
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in investigating law violations and the и cost of travel by air, which 
is the usual means of transportation. The inadequacy of funds for 
traveling prevents the Territorial police, as well as other law-enforce- 
ment officers, from making investigations in less populated areas even 
though a serious crime may have been committed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The United States marshal in the Territory of Alaska holds a 
unique situation in the field of law enforcement. The duties, respon- 
sibilities, and functions of the United States marshals inside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States differ considerably from those of 
the United States marshal in the Territory of Alaska who are bur- 
dened, not only with the normal obligations of the office, but the 
attendant duties of law enforcement. ‘These include the suppression 
of crime, the prevention of crime, and the enforcement of the law. 
Within Alaska, the marshal’s office holds concurrent jurisdiction with 
other agencies in enforcing Territorial and Federal statutes. The 
marshal’s office has offices at Kodiak, Kenae, Dillingham, Seward, 
Cordova, and Copper Center. Other deputy stations were closed due 
largely to the inability to recruit sufficient personnel to maintain them. 

The marshal’s office has had excellent cooperation from the Terri- 
torial police to avoid duplicity in investigations and in the enforce- 
ment of the law. This fact is most significant considering the huge 
areas to be covered and the lack of funds and personnel to properly 
staff both law-enforcement agencies. 


FEDERAL PEACE OFFICERS 


In the field of law enforcement, especially in dealing with juvenile 
delinquents, several Federal agencies provide agents. These include 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the narcotics agent, and the 


law-enforcement agents with the Alaska Native Service under the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


VII. Courts Rexatine TO YovrH 
JUDICIARY IN ALASKA IN RELATION TO YOUTH 


Under Alaskan law, the United States District Court takes jurisdic- 
tion in juvenile matters when the United States Commissioner waves 
jurisdiction or the delinquent is indicted and then comes before the 
court for trial and determination. However, exclusive original juris- 
diction over juveniles is vested in the justice court, which is presided 
over by the United States Commissioner? The United States Com- 
missioner in Alaska, therefore, has duties distinguishable from the 
usual duties of the United States Commissioner in the mainland of 
the United States. Jurisdiction over juveniles is vested in the mu- 
nicipal magistrates for violaticus of municipal ordinances in the vari- 
ous cities and towns in Alaska. 

In Alaska there are 4 district judges who are appointed by the 
President of the United States for terms of 4 years and until their 
successors are appointed and qualified. Each judge must reside in 


* See appendix 9, p. 55. 
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the judicial division to which assigned by the President. There are 
4 judicial divisions in Alaska, with headquarters in Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Juneau, and Nome. Judge J. L. McCarrey, Jr., judge of the 
Third Division of the United States District Court in Alaska, stated 
that since he has been appointed judge he has had 7 juvenile delin- 

uents that came before his court in 1954, 6 in 1953, and 5 in 1952. The 
chief problem that the judge had was what to do with the delinquent 
after he was found guilty, since there is no correctional institution 
for youth in the Territory of Alaska, and those delinquents who are 
determined to need treatment in a correctional institution must be 
sent to the United States to a Federal institution at Englewood, Colo., 
or El Reno, Okla., to a State institution such as in Utah under State 
contract, or to a religious or private home for youth. The jud 
takes the position that it is very difficult to take a child between the 
ages of 6 and 18, place him in a new environment d from his 
family and his friends, and expect that child to be rehabilitated in a 
short period of time, even though the best facility may be afforded to 
him. Since there are no facilities in Alaska and there are objections 
to sending them to the United States, most of the juvenile delinquents, 
after having been found guilty, are returned to the custody of their 
parents. The latter, of course, do nothing for the juvenile delinquents 
in rehabilitating him since, in many instances the environment to which 
he is being released is the same environment that caused his delinquency 
in the first instance. 


JNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 


Alaskan law provides that jurisdiction in cases of children under 
18 years of age is vested in the justice court, which has original juris- 
diction in proceedings concerning juvenile delinquents or abandoned 
or neglected children. The justice court is presided over by the 
United States Commissioner who acts as a juvenile court judge when 
dealing with youth under 18. 

Mrs. LaDessa Nordale, United States Commissioner at Fairbanks, 
Alaska,” in her statement pointed out certain recommendations to 
correct the system of handling delinquents in Alaska. As pointed 
out previously, there is a lack of probation services and detention or 
correctional institutions for youth. She pointed out that the court 
should either be allowed to appoint someone to act in an advisory 
capacity, preferably a psychiatric social worker for diagnostic serv- 
ices which should include the parent as well as the child, or there 
should be a paid counselor available at all times to see that the de- 
linquent is properly advised. The other significant problem is the 
detention facility while awaiting trial or awaiting disposition after 
trial and the correctional facilities to rehabilitate the delinquent 
after it has been determined that he should be committed to an insti- 
tution. As of now, the Federal jail is the only means of detention 
and in most areas in Alaska the Federal jails are not conducive to 
кари rehabilitation of the child. 

If the juvenile is placed in the care and custody of the Department 
of Public Welfare with the recommendation that he be sent to a cor- 
rectional institution, there is no proper custodial care available. It 
often takes 3 to 4 weeks for clearance. 


1? See apendix 18, p. 66. 
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Psychologically all parties concerned would be better off if the child could 
be institutionalized near his family and home—not a thousand miles away 
necessitating considerable delay and expense. Alaska needs proper facilities 
available in Alaska to achieve rehabilitation, such as its own correctional in- 


stitute, trained psychiatrists, and trained probation and parole staff to advise 
and assist the court. 


William J. Moran, United States Commissioner in Anchorage," 
also pointed out that the very serious problem in Anchorage is the 
lack of a specialized juvenile probation officer. The Alaska Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare is doing the best that it possibly can but it 
is limited in personnel and lack of sufficient appropriation. Under 
Alaskan law, the Department of Public Welfare is responsible for all 
commitments from the justice court dealing with juvenile delinquents. 


VIII. PROBATION FACILITIES 


At the present time there is only one probation officer in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and he has been appointed by United States District 
Court Judge J. McCarrey, Jr., in оиа: He is responsible for 
probation activities throughout the third judicial division. How- 
ever, Roy Norquist, United States probation officer, in his statement 
pointed out that his contact now with juveniles is a matter of those 
juveniles who came into Fedearl court on felony charges. Because 
of the caseload before the probation office and the areas that it has to 
cover, the court has asked the probation officer to confine his activities 
to the Federal court itself and therefore the Commissioner has only 
the welfare department to conduct any investigative needs of the 
delinquent, his niy, and his environment. 

United States District Court Judge Vernon D. Forbes advised the 
subcommittee staff that he is contemplating appointing a probation 
officer for his judicial division. However, there is no space available 
in the courthouse for an office for the probation officer and, although 
it will be inconvenient, an office outside the Federal courthouse will 
have to be obtained for the use of the probation officer. Our previous 
studies have indicated that recidivism among juveniles is much lower 
when there is a probation office attached to the court. 
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IX. RECREATION 


In the field of recreation, the Territory of Alaska presents some 
problems not found in the United States. For example, the long 
nights and short days during the winter months and the climatic con- 
ditions require greater emphasis on indoor facilities for use during 
the greater part of the year. 

In general, the parks and playground areas in Alaska are inade- 
quate for the increased population. Competitive sports at the schools 
cannot be inaugurated on the same scale as in the United States be- 
ause of climatic conditions and great distances between the major 
cities. While the subcommittee staff was in Alaska, a high school 
football team from Huntsville, Tex., came to Alaska for an inter- 
sectional football game. The event was such an unusual one that two 
huge downtown parades were sponsored comparable to the enthusiasm 
of a New Year's bowl game in the United States. 


11 See appendix 22, p. 87. 
81131—56——2 
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The general community sponsors various forms of athletics. The 
Little e baseball is conducted throughout the summer months 
and provides a program for many youngsters. Other sports, such as 
bowling, roller skating, football, swimming, skiing, and ice skating, 
are very popular in the Territory. The service clubs, both men and 
women, provide a variety of recreation for the youth in the com- 
munity. Included in this activity is a summer-camp program spon- 
sored by many clubs interested in youth. 

There is a teen-age club operating in Juneau which is doing a fine 
work with the youth. At Anchorage, a teen-age club has recently 
been formed, with high expectations for a successful program. Mr. 
Lorne Bell,” executive secretary, Armed Forces YMCA, at Anchor- 
age, gave an excellent statement as to the recommended principles of 
— for teen clubs, youth centers, and teen-age canteens. One 
of the significant observations of Mr. Bell was that teen-age canteens 
have a real place in the community youth programs. These centers 
answer the adolescents' need for lively recreation and a place of his 
own where he can plan his social life and at the same time provide 
protection for young pom to plan a program and set standards and 
assume the responsibilities of a successful project. 


X. ArEUTS, EskrMos, AND INDIANS IN ALASKA 


One of the largest segments of the Alaskan pen is the native 
population composed of Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians. This group 
is mostly in the outlying areas of the Alaskan Peninsula and the 
Aleutian Islands, and is serviced by the Alaska Native Service which 
is an organizational part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the United 
States Interior Department. 

There are differences in the problems facing the natives in Alaska 
in comparison to those of the Indian population in the United States. 
These are similar to the differences that exist on various Indian 
reservations in the United States. Generally speaking, the native 
population of Alaska is confronted with the same major difficulties 
as outlined in the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee’s "e 
on juvenile delinquency among Indians, namely, poor housing, low- 
income level, few job opportunities, inadequate facilities for educa- 
tion, health, welfare, and recreational services. 

In the appendix of this document, there appears a detailed report 
by the Alaskan Native Service and the Alaskan Department of Wel- 
fare, Fairbanks branch. 

The juvenile delinquency problem among the natives is of some 
concern to the law and order officials in the areas of large concentration 
of the population but the lack of accurate statistics again makes it 
difficult to properly evaluate the extent of these delinquencies and 
a true comparison of juvenile delinquency of the native and nonnative 
populations. 


XI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the facts related to the subcommittee, the conclusion is ines- 
p that there is a notable increase in prt delinquency in 
Alaska in the past 5 years and a serious lack of necessary facilities 


% See appendix 24, p. 93. 
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for the prevention, care, treatment, and rehabilitation of the juvenile 
— in the Territory of Alaska. The subcommittee recom- 
mends : 

1. That the United States Interior Department of the Federal 
Government confer with the Territorial government of Alaska regard- 
ing a matching-fund program with the Territorial government of 
Alain to construct detention home-correctional institution facilities 
in Alaska so that juvenile delinquents committed under law would 
not be required to leave the Territory and be confined in institutions 
in the United States mainland. 

2. That a new mental health bill be enacted by the Congress of the 
United States to correct the defects in the existing laws. 

3. That the Children’s Bureau increase the allocation of funds to 
aid the Alaska Welfare Department's child welfare service program 
to meet the needs in the Alaskan Territory. 

4. That a program for increasing the facilities for youth in every 
category be studied jointly by United States Government and the 
Territorial government o Alaska for a workable solution. It is 
apparent that the limited resources of the Alaskan people to pay for 
these services and facilities requires a measure of Federal support 
through Federal legislation and appropriation. 

5. That the Alaskan Native Service of the Indian Affairs Bureau 
be given a larger appropriation to meet the needs of the native popu- 
lation of Alaska which have no health, welfare, and law and order 
services whatsoever in certain small villages. 

6. That the cooperation between Federal, Territorial, and local 
agencies and church-service groups begun before and during the sub- 
committee’s inquiry in Alaska in preparation for the hearings be 
continued as a means of an ill-inclusive and more-informed program 
in combating juvenile delinquency. 
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APPENDIX 1 


STATEMENT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY BY B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, 
GOVERNOR OF ÅLASKA, SEPTEMBER 17, 1955 


In common with all the rest of the United States, Alaska has : 
juvenile-delinquency problem. I believe our problem here in the 
Territory is not as serious as it is in many of the States, probably 
because of our smaller population and lack of congested areas, but 
any juvenile delinquency must be given serious attention. Unfortu- 
nately, it is only recently that a Territorial-wide record of delinquency 
cases has been started in Alaska, by the Territorial Police, so that 
we have little in the way of accurate factual data at this time upon 
which to base conclusions. However, the 1955 legislature made pro- 
vision for the more adequate study of juvenile delinquency cases, so 
that we can look forward to having a much clearer picture of the 
delinquency problem in Alaska. 

Alaska has had a juvenile code since 1943. Jurisdiction was placed 
in the justice courts, which is to say, in the hands of the United States 
Commissioners. In most of the juvenile cases coming before the justice 
courts, the individual is turned over to the custody of the Territorial 
department of welfare and is placed in an institution in the States, 
or in a boarding or foster home in Alaska, or is given supervision by 
the welfare department in his or herown home. While this system has 
worked fairly well in most cases, there has been some criticism of it 
in the past few years, with the growth of our cities adding to the 
difficulties of the proper care of boys and girls. 

In view of the above, the 1955 legislature strengthened the code 
to some extent by giving municipal magistrate’s courts concurrent 
jurisdiction with the justice court in proceedings concerning juveniles 
who have violated municipal ordinances or regulations. 

The first detailed study of juvenile delinquency in Alaska was made 
during the past 2 years by the legislative council, a permanent com- 
mittee established by the Alaska Legislature of 1953. Hearings were 
held at a number of places in the Territory and some informative 
testimony was developed. The staff of the council will make a pres- 
entation on its findings and the steps the council has taken in this 
connection. 

One point was especially stressed by residents of Alaska in the 
hearings conducted by the legislative council. This is the need for 
suitable detention homes in the major cities for the care of juveniles. 
Our. juvenile code specifically prohibits detaining juveniles in jails 
unless they can be segregated from adult prisoners, and in most com- 
munities there are presently no other facilities for their detention. 

The legislative council drafted a bill to provide a system of juvenile 
detention homes and the bill was enacted by the 1955 legislature. It 
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rovides, in brief, for a board of juvenile institutions composed of 

ve members appointed by the Governor. 

This board, which has recently been appointed and will soon be 
functioning, has the following powers and duties: 

1. To employ necessary personnel. 

2. To rent, pare aes lease, or construct buildings or other juvenile- 
detention facilities in any Alaska city having a population of 1,700 
or more, upon request of the governing body of such city. 

3. To reimburse cities maintaining and operating juvenile-detention 
facilities in an amount equal to 50 percent of the net costs to the city 
for such maintenance and operation. 

4. To collect statistics on juvenile offenses and offenders handled 
by all courts in Alaska having jurisdiction. 

5. To conduct studies of the need, number, and types, and construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation cost, of correctional institution or 
institutions, and to submit a plan for construction of such institution 
or institutions, together with a plan for financing such construction 
program, to the next legislature. 

6. To examine all facilities, institutions, and places of juvenile de- 
tention in Alaska and inquire into their methods and the management 
of juveniles therein. 

1. To adopt standards and regulations for the design, construction, 
repair and maintenance, and facilities of juvenile detention homes 
provided in the act. 

When this board completes its studies on the need for a correctional 
institution or institutions in the Territory, we will have the first real 
information on this important question. It is, of course, wholly de- 
sirable that juveniles in need of correctional attention be kept in the 
Territory, rather than being sent to institutions in the States, if the 
caseload will at all justify this course. 

During the 1930's, when I was with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, I was in charge of setting up camps in Alaska for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and I supervised the operation of these camps. 
I felt then, and feel now, that they performed an excellent service 
with respect to improving the welfare and the outlook of underprivi- 
leged boys and at the same did useful work in the way of conserving 
and protecting our natural resources. .I am confident that camps or 
lodges generally similar in character would serve equally well as cor- 
rectional institutions for juveniles in Alaska. I believe the Juvenile 
Institutions Board should study this possibility and I will offer my 
assistance in such studies based on my experience with the CCC camps. 
There would, of course, be some knotty problems in connection with 
such a program. One would be the matter of suitable work during 
the winter months. Another would be the necessity of providing 
an educational program, both in classroom work and in trade school- 
ing. These problems do not appear unsurmountable, however, and 
no doubt answers to them can be worked out for each individual camp 
or lodge which is to be established. 

In closing, let me repeat that I do not believe Alaska has any 
extraordinary amount of juvenile delinquency. I feel that the Terri- 
tory, within the limits of its resources, is now taking the steps neces- 
sary to handle the delinquency situation we have, and that after the 
new board has conducted its studies for a few years we will be able 
to determine what new programs, if any, should be started. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE ALASKA TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 
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APPENDIX 4 


STATEMENT OF HENRY A. HARMON, DIRECTOR, ALASKA DEPARTMENT 
oF PusBLIC WELFARE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


The Alaska Department of Public Welfare is concerned with juve- 
nile problems and recognizes the need for additional and improved 
services and facilities to help meet these problems. One of the func- 
tions of the Welfare Department is the carrying out of a child wel- 
fare services program administered under a plan approved by the 
the United States Children’s Bureau. i 

The purpose of the program is to extend and strengthen services 
to dependent, neglected, and delinquent children. The Department 
of Public Welfare has six district offices located in Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Anchorage, Seward, Fairbanks, and Nome, with the Territorial office 
in Juneau. Each district office is staffed with professional social 
workers who number 13 in the entire Territory. Five of these are 
full-time child welfare workers. 

The Welfare Department provides services in two major areas: 
Public assistance and child welfare services. The Division of Public 
Assistance embraces the old-age assistance, the aid to the blind, the 
aid to dependent children, and general relief programs. The Child 
Welfare Services Division is charged with general child welfare serv- 
ices which include the juvenile code program, children’s receiving 
homes, and the licensing of foster homes and institutions. 

The part of the child-welfare services program in which children 
are committed either to the care and custody of the Department of 
Public Welfare or to their parents under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare is defined in the juvenile code section of the 
Alaska law. 

The intent of the juvenile code is to offer to children in the Terri- 
tory protection and guidance similar to that given children by respon- 
sible parents. The authority by which children come under the 
provisions of the code is vested in the justice courts (United States 
commissioners), and the law provides that consideration be given to 
the child, the parent, and society. 

While any person concerned with the situation of a particular child 
may ask that the court investigate the matter, the Department of 
Public Welfare, acting in the interests of a child, may request that the 
child be given into its custody. The law also provides that appeals 
may be made from decisions of the justice court, and in every way the 
protection of both the child and the Territory is considered. 

There are many children who need protection because of situations 
not of their own making; that is, because of those circumstances over 
which they have no control. The death of a remaining parent and the 
need for special care because of a handicap are but two examples. 

There are also those children whose actions make them unwelcome 
in society and who are in need of help in modifying or restraining 
their behavior. These children constitute approximately 14 percent 

of the children committed under the juvenile code, and it is difficult 
sometimes to see that such children may need help, too. Sometimes 
this can be given only in an institutional setting. The goal for all 
children is to enable them to become adults responsible for their 
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actions and equipped to meet the obligations and the privileges of 
society. 

It i not to be expected that all problems will be solved by commit- 
ment to the department under the provisions of the Juvenile Code. 
There are limitations in staff, and often the child is geographically in- 
accessible to the help of the department. The department recognizes 
thit if it has the opportunity to work with children before the prob- 
lems become too acute, the chances of help to the children are greater. 

Children committed to the department under the terms of the Juve- 
nile Code may be supervised in their own homes, may be placed for 
care in foster homes, or perhaps sent to a children's institution in the 
Territory for care and treatment. Children in need of the help of a 
special school or of an institution equipped to handle marked anti- 
social behavior are sent outside the Territory for care. The placement 
is made following a study of the child, his needs, the circumstances 
surrounding the commitment, and the facilities available. 

During the month of August 1955, 819 children were extended serv- 
ice under the child-welfare services program. "These children were 
widely distributed throughout the Territory, with 139 in the Ketchi- 
kan area, 149 in Juneau, 186 in Anchorage, 61 in Seward, 140 in 
Fairbanks, and 137 in Nome. Of these 812 children, 579 had been 
committed to the welfare department under the provisions of the 
Juvenile Code. A breakdown of the reasons for commitment revealed 
that 91 of these children were committed as offenders, while the re- 
maining 488 were committed because they were in need of help and 
protection. In developing placement plans for these children, 1t was 
possible to place 215 in their own homes, 99 in the homes of relatives, 
263 in foster homes, 201 in child-caring institutions, and 26 elsewhere, 
which included hospitals, special treatment centers, and schools, In 
the month of August, 8 children were in transit; for example, run- 
aways not yet returned. Because of the large caseload, and the resi- 
dent location of many of these children, it was necessary to assign 
part of the cases to workers other than child-welfare personnel. 

In projecting the needs of children in the Territory and in develop- 
ing more comprehensive and expanded service to children, the depart- 
ment of public welfare has recognized the following: 

(1). Additional professonal personnel with more adequate finances 
for administration and assistance to children.—In recognition of the 
need for a more comprehensive and extended welfare service, the wel- 
fare department projected into its budget request (for the present 
biennium 1955-57) an expanded program which would have permitted 
estabishment of district offices in Sitka, Kodiak, Kotzebue, and Bethel, 
which are all areas with a demonstrated need, especially in the field 
of child-welfare services. In addition to this extension of services, it 
was planned to employ more adequate staff in the established district 
offices. 'To provide these services, the welfare department asked the 
legislature to appropriate $577,317. Of this, $360,000 was appropri- 
ated, making it impossible to permit any expansion of services 
whatsoever. 

In recognition of the department’s responsibility by law to children 
committed under provisions of Juvenile Code which makes up the 
majority of the child welfare caseload, the department requested an 
amount of $900,000 to provide subsistence needs, medical care, travel, 
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and other necessities for these children. The legislature appropriated 
an amount of $500,000 which drastically curtailed the amount of 
assistance and services available to these children. 

(2) Need for community participation—Recreational programs, 
referral system, and financial contributions. 

(3) Improved juvenile court system.—Probation facilities, small 
unit detention homes, provisions for children who need correctional 
services. More rigid enforcement of adult laws as they relate to con- 
tributing to the delinquency of minors. Coordination of efforts on 
the part of Federal, Territorial, and local government authorities, 
developing recreational facilities, treatment centers, referral systems, 
and compilation of statistics. Education program regarding commu- 
nity's responsibility to its children, causes for delinquency, and pre- 
ventive methods applicable to treating children. 

The welfare department's child-welfare services program is financed 
through Territorial administrative funds, an allocation from the 
United States Children's Bureau, and from city participation in the 
cities of Ketchikan, Fairbanks, and Seward. Approximately $41,000 
is made available annually to the welfare department from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau for the purpose of promoting and developing services 
to dependent, isse. and delinquent children. Under the present 
child-welfare program, the money available from the Bureau pays 
approximately half the cost of professional social work services now 
being made available to children. 

For a more comprehensive and complete service to children, the 
department of publie welfare has estimated that it should have ap- 
proximately six professional persons. Necessary stenographic help, 
office equipment, and space would need to be provided for additional 
jersonnel requiring an additional expenditure of approximately 
$77,000 annually, or $154,000 for the biennium. In regard to pay- 
ments for adequate assistance and services to children under child- 
welfare services the needs of the department would be based on its 
1955-57 budget request. 

The department of public welfare believes that the major factors in 
juvenile e are related to conditions in the home and the 


community. 

The department further recognizes the need for a better system of 
coordination and referral between government agencies, local govern- 
ments, and community organizations. The need for all concerned to 
recognize their share of the responsibility in handling juvenile prob- 
lems and establishing the necessary preventive programs should make 
up a united front. 
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APPENDIX 5 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC MELPARE 


DISTRIBUTION OF APPROPRIATION 
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PIE GRAPH FIGURES 
Department of Public Welfare 
Distribution of Appropriation 
1953 - 1955 Percent 
Account Title Amount 


Expenses of the Board $ 5, 000 
Administration 325,000 


Old Age Assistance 1, 138, 320 
General Relief 500, 000 
Juvenile Code 350, 000 
Aid to Dependent Children 600, 000 
Receiving Homes 20,000 
Aid. to the Blind 30, 000 


Total 52, 968, 320 
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ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBIC МЕРИ 


REASONS FOR LOSS OF PARENTAL SUPPORT 
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REASONS FOR LOSS OF PARENTAL SUPPORT 
Aid to Dependent Children 
New Cases, Period July 1, 1953-December 31, 1954 


Children Percentages 
DEATH: Tuberculosis 117 6.45 


Other 94 5.18 
No Record 54 2 
Totals 


INCAPACITY: Tuberculosis 745 
Other 248 
No Record 47 

Totals 


ABSENCE: Divorce & Separation 
Desertion 
Imprisonment 
Unmarried 
Totals 
GRAND TOTALS 





AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


The aid to dependent children program provides financial assist- 
ance and services to children deprived of parental care or support. 
It aims to preserve the family as a unit, to keep children with those 
with whom there is a natural lone of affection and a sense of belong- 
ing. Itis based on the belief that a child's own home ordinarily offers 
the best opportunity for normal growth and development. A depend- 
ent child eligible for such assistance is a child who— 

1. Is 1n need. 
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2. Is under the age of 16 years, or under the age of 18 years if 
regularly attending school. 

3. Is living with a designated relative. 

4. Is deprived of parental support or care by reason of— 

(а) Death of parent. 
(5) Physical or mental incapacity of parent, or 
(с) Continued absence of the parent from the home for 
specified reasons. 

During the period April 1, 1953, to December 31, 1954, a monthly 
average of 995 families and 2,440 children received this assistance. 
The average grant per family was $78.14 and the average grant per 
eligible recipient was $23.31. 

К this period 998 families applied for aid to dependent chil- 
dren; 860 applications were approved, 158 were denied or terminated, 
and 26 are pending. There were 546 cases closed. 

The aid to dependent children program is financed by both Federal 
and Territorial funds. The total cost for this period was $1,632,240 
of which the Territory paid $531,844 and the Federal Government 
paid $1,100,356. 

December 1954 caseload, 1,156 families, 2,901 children. 

The amount of assistance allowed by law may not exceed $60 for 
the first child and relative with whom the child is living and $30 for 
each additional child. 


Review and recommendation 


The aid to dependent children program increased during the year. 
The caseload of 900 families in July 1953 increased to 1070 families 
during May 1954, with 1,059 families receiving assistance during 
June 1954. Due to this unanticipated increase in caseload and because 
of the limited Territorial appropriation it was necessary for the 
Department to limit the amount of the monthly assistance grants. 
A 20-percent reduction in all grants was made effective September 1, 
1953. This was reduced to a 10-percent reduction in February 1954 
to help meet the needs of children at a time of the year when needs 
were greater. The 20-percent reduction was again put into effect in 
June 1954. In December 1954 the grants were reduced by 25 percent. 
At this time, then, a mother with one child received $45. More than 
70 percent of the aid to dependent children caseload was certified as 
in need of the maximum payment. 

Contributing factors to the increase in caseload were the poor fishing 
season, general economic and employment conditions in the northern 
and western sectors of Alaska, with a decided number of families 
added as a result of the opening of the Alaska native service hospital 
in Anchorage. Approximately 40 percent of the new cases during 
the year became eligible as a result of tuberculosis. 

The Department will request that the aid to dependent children 
program provide $80 for the relative and first child and $30 for each 
оа) child. This will more nearly meet needs. It is hoped 


that if this is permitted, then funds will be made available for this 
purpose. 
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MASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


GENERAL ЛЛА PROGRAM 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 
ZPR 1-1953 > DEC 31-1954 


АСЕ. > 
VDE КРАЈ РС poc 
A A ANCE 
HELTER 
ОЛГИМ 
тиште ON а 
HOSPITAL CARE 
00D 
ИО СИА 


GENERAL RELIEF PROGRAM 
Distribution of Expenditures 
Period: April 1, 1953 - December 31, 1954 


Purpose Amount 
Hospital care $214, 808. 
Doctor's care 12,191. 

| Burial 9,311. 
| Adult Boarding care 9, 793. 
| Cash assistance 7,296. 
| 23,986. 
2,311. 

8,344. 

78, 506. 

38,741. 

5,792. 

5411,151. 
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CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 


The child welfare program provides certain services and assistance 
for children whose needs or problems may not be met by own families 
or through other resources of the Department or other agencies. 


General 


Security in one’s own family is the best help any child can have in 
growing up. The general relief program and the aid to dependent 
children program have been used to the fullest advantage in assisting 
children to benefit from life in their own or relative’s home. Unfor- 
tunately, some adults upon whom children naturally depend, cannot 
offer them the opportunity for growing up in their own homes. 

The Territory recognizes its responsibility to provide the kind of 
child care programs which will meet the needs of its children. The 
purpose of the child welfare services program is to provide for every 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent child, the kind of protection, 
саге, ог с: asework service ne cessary to help him grow into a well- 
adjusted, responsible, adult citizen in his community. 

Child-welfare workers are prepared to study situations concerning 
any child reported to be in need of care, protection, or service. This 
includes requests from parents, public officials, and interested citizens. 
The Department of Public Welfare may have children committed to 
it by the United States Commissioners’ Courts or enter into agree- 
ments with the parents or guardians of a child. 

Child-welfare workers study situations in which the welfare of 
Alaskan children living outside the Territory is involved and upon 
request make recommendations to agencies in the States. 

Child-welfare workers also provide services upon the request of the 
United States Commissioners in cases of pending adoptions and in 
instances where juveniles come to the attention of the courts. 
Juvenile code 

The part of the child welfare services program in which children 
are committed either to the care and custody of the Department of 
Public Welfare or to their parents under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare is defined in the juvenile code section of 
the Alaska law. 

The intent of the juvenile code is to offer to children in the Territory 
protection and guidance similar to that given children by responsible 
parents. The authority by which children come under the provisions 
of the code is vested in the justice courts (United States Commis- 
sioners), and the law provides that consideration be given to the child, 
the parent, and society. 
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While any person concerned with the situation of a particular child 

may ask that the court investigate the matter, the department of 
public welfare, acting in the interests of a child, may request that the 
child be given into its custody. The law also provides that appeals 
may be made from decisions of the justice court, and in every way the 
protection of both the child and the Territory is considered. 

There are many children who need protection because of situations 
not of their own making; that is, because of those circumstances over 
which they have no control. The death of a remaining parent and 
the need for special care because of a handicap are but two examples. 

There are as those children whose actions make them unwelcome 
in society and who are in need of help in modifying or restraining 
their behavior. These children constitute approximately 14 percent 
of the children committed under the juvenile code, and it is difficult 
sometimes to see that such children may need help, too. Sometimes 
this can be given only in an institutional setting. The goal for all 
children is to enable them to become adults responsible for their actions 
and equipped to meet the obligations and the privileges of society. 

It is not to be expected that all problems will be solved by commit- 
ment to the department under the provisions of the juvenile code. 
There are limitations in staff, and often the child is geographically 
inaccessible to the help of the department. The department recog- 
nizes that if it has the opportunity to work with children before the 
problems become too acute, the chances of help to the children are 
greater. 

Children committed to the department under the terms of the ju- 
venile code may be supervised in their own homes, may be placed for 
care in foster homes, or perhaps sent to a children’s institution in the 
Territory for care and treatment. Children in need of the help of a 
special school or of an institution equipped to handle marked anti- 
social behavior are sent outside the Territory for care. The place- 
ment is made following a study of the child, his needs, the circum- 
stances surrounding the commitment, and the facilities available. 
Receiving homes 


The department has continued to establish homes for the temporary 
care of children pending more permanent plans. Receiving homes 
have been established in Ketchikan, Juneau, and Anchorage. These 
homes offer 24-hour care for dependent and neglected children, and 
have made it possible to keep these children from being housed in 
jails or from being placed unwisely. ‘These homes are not designed to 
give protective custody to delinquent children. 

Children’s institutions 


The жаен has completed the licensure process of children’s 
homes. Representatives of the children’s homes, related agencies, and 
the department have developed and implemented standards which 
have been accepted in final form and put into operation. 


81131—56——3 
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Statistics, December 1954 


Children receiving child welfare вегујсев.___---------------------------- 778 
Number of these children under Juvenile Code. =m 544 
Number of children receiving payments under Juvenile Code............ 344 
Location of children receiving child welfare services: 
In а ОНО a ca ہہ ن چا ی ی ب و ی ی ی ف ی ی ت‎ dps dun partit ioi 206 
le НИ са. vL ہہ چ ی ٹہ و‎ ннн» „Иб нч اوی‎ 91 
ی ا‎ grain س ھک یی ن یچچ و ا ی ی دب‎ 245 
ی‎ AA ل یک وی‎ 204 
ЛЕ ООО sg ag فن ت نی ت ت وة چ مخ‎ 82 
Average cost per child under Јиуепе Соде__________-__------------ $56. 13 
Expenditures April 1, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1954: 
ZEN M Lu uid ی و و ی ی‎ im didici nius icq us $351, 430. 95 
ПИО ЕТЫ АА ондален в ано аьла $38, 741. 77 


Review and recommendations 

The Child Welfare program of the Department is one in which 
there has been ovd interest and increased demands. Of the 778 
children in December 1954 who were part of the Child Welfare pro- 
gram, 544 were children committed to the Department under terms of 
the Juvenile Code. 

Nothwithstanding the legal responsibility of the Department in 
meeting the needs of the children committed to it, the financing of 
the program resulted in a curtailment of services. It was necessary 
to limit expenditures for children, and to refuse most justified re- 
quests for increase in board rates. A reduction in foster home pay- 
ments will be made in February and March. The Alaska Native 
Service made the sum of $9,500 available under terms of the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act which enabled the Department of Public Welfare to 
postpone the reduction in payment of foster care for several months. 

The Department has carefully reviewed the existing legislation 
with respect to juveniles and concurs with the recommendations of 
the legislative council. The Department is aware that if the need 
for its services continues to grow as it has done within the last 2 
years, then it will be necessary to request additional staff members 
to meet the needs. Caseloads in child welfare in the Territory are 
considerably above those which by all standards of the Children's 
Bureau are considered manageable. 


DONATED COMMODITIES PROGRAM 


The purpose of this program is to distribute surplus agricultural 
commodities, procured by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, to schools and institutions within the Territory of Alaska. 
The Department of Public Welfare has been designated the super- 
vising Meer to handle details of allocation to all schools and insti- 
tutions desiring to participate. Under the terms of sections 32 and 


416 of the Agricultural Act, certain foods are distributed to partici- 
pants. Most of the schools also receive other foods under the terms 
of the National School Lunch Act. Listed below are the different 
— distributed between April 1, 1953, and December 31. 
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Received under terms of sections 32 and 416 of Agricultural Act 


Ded nik... — LLL ——————————————-—---- cases.. 1,012 
Ех{тас{ей һопеу..--------------------—------------------------ без 50 
Qottonaesel shortening... — —————— ——————————— ams до____ 333 
EE UM Mi Li eissicetsminitdipeaimedit unica ie qi dum enschyétn a es 291 
ПР Пи лн idus qsmtütpieioiaxssunzdeqeeema tange pati riim cs a 567 
EMEN MODEM d Lulu didus qium $e cir id oci quin di do... 132 
Natural cheese 


рр нь ино о очи ii pounds.. 11,310 
ИЛАШ ШИН. چت ت و وا‎ n e e ن‎ сазез__ 1,913 


О: ОЕ оли temet time а 116 
Canned beef and gravy 


ELA рима на Ciccone» № ee 
ООВ ВЫ == 100 pound.. 154 


Received by certain schools under terms of section 6, National School Lunch Act 


Tomato paste 
Canned tomatoes 


BRA d tse БИРЧАНИН ПН СИВИ و ا ی ا‎ іЦ до: 6 
ТИИ аанынан ибне лаана do.... 201 
EE S сеа ات ببب ت ھم ی ب ی ن ی ی ی‎ 40---- 375 
I ЕАС iciatis deductum Mo 00 
ООО ЭЗИ ыыы аы ы a a siii do_... 105 
Grapefruit sections... Уа па Ви ی ی‎ do.... 156 
ИИИ одиноко ie نوی یی ی‎ ырен do.... 35 
Bags dried beans 


During the period of this report, 18 different commodities, with a 
wholesale value of $119,048.32, were distributed to 38 institutions 
with 1,269 residents, and 21 schools with 2,552 students. Of the lat- 
ter, 19 schools, with 2,423 students, received foods under the National 
School Lunch Act. These commodities have been supplied with no 
cost to eligible schools and institutions. 





APPENDIX 6 


STATEMENT BY C. EARL ALBRECHT, M. D., ALASKA COMMISSIONER OF 
HEALTH 


My name is Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, Commissioner of Health with 
the Alaska Department of Health, with offices at Juneau, Alaska. I 
have been in Alaska over 20 years, during which time I have been in 
private practice and served nearly 4 years in the Medical Corps of 
the United States Army, stationed within the Territory during the 
entire war. At the close of the war, in 1945, I was appointed as the 
first full-time Commissioner of Health for the Territory of Alaska. 

As one of the witnesses appearing before this committee, I should 
like to express my appreciation that this committee has asked 
Alaskans about this subject. We are confident that, as a result of 
these hearings, we will be given every consideration by the Congress 
to help Alaska meet the problems in connection with juvenile delin- 
quency that are presently in existence in Alaska or those that might 
arise due to the conditions that are always peculiar to or are asso- 
ciated with a rapidly growing frontier country. 


IMPORTANCE OF PREVENTING DELINQUENCY 


As a witness, it is not my intention to comment specifically on the 
juvenile-delinquency problem within Alaska, nor the extent of the 
problem or what is being done to meet it, because other witnesses, 
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much more closely in contact with the situation, will amply present 
that aspect of the question. As the Commissioner of Health I have 
a constant interest and responsibility in furthering all of my efforts 
toward the prevention of any undesirable situation, even to a situa- 
tion such as juvenile delinquency. Certainly we would all agree that 
if we could prevent its occurrence, we would feel that we had accom- 
plished a great deal, and our efforts would have been most effective. 

Everyone is in agreement that the environment in which a child is 
reared and lives is bound to have a great effect upon his or her normal 
development or growth. If this environment is abnormal, it cer- 
tainly may lead to abnormal tendencies in a child, and develop ab- 
normal behavior patterns. The department of health as such, cannot 
do a great deal a the environment in which the child lives, but 
we are concerned with another factor that may predispose to juvenile 
delinquency, namely, the mental and physical health of the individual. 

I should like to report to the committee that a great deal of effort 
is being put forth to improve conditions by health agencies and groups 
within Alaska, which include Federal and Territorial agencies; the 
professional groups, medical and nursing; the hospitals and the sev- 
eral voluntary health associations which we have throughout the 
Territory. Although we are still burdened with some very serious 
health conditions, by and large, things are very much better than 
they were, and conditions are continuing to improve. 


NEED TO MAINTAIN GOOD MENTAL HEALTH 


The area in which we feel ourselves least prepared to cope with our 
yroblems is in the maintenance of good mental health of our people. 
t is not so much that Alaskans do not recognize that much needs to 

be done in this area, but we are handicapped in coping with the sit- 
uation by reason of our Territorial status, with the attendant Federal 
controls that result therefrom. 

You have undoubtedly had it brought to your attention already 
that the care of the mentally ill of Alaska is entirely vested in the 
power of the Congress of the United States. In the original Organic 
Act, under which our Territorial government was established, the care 
of the mentally ill of Alaska was specifically mentioned as being re- 
tained by the Congress. You have also undoubtedly heard that the 
Alaskans are endeavoring to have this situation corrected through the 
enactment of a bill in Congress, which is referred to as the *Alaska 
Mental Health bill. In brief, this bill provides for a correction of 
the antiquated, archaic, inhumane methods of commitment and the 
handling of our mentally ill. But it goes much further, for it places 
a responsibility upon the people of Alaska and its government, by 
granting authority and responsibility to develop a comprehensive 
program for the care of mentally ill individuals. It further pro- 
vides for initial assistance from the Federal Government in the estab- 
lishment of necessary facilities within the Territory where, of neces- 
sity, early care must be given, by providing grants to the Territory, 
both in funds and in land. 

Juvenile delinquency does not by any means imply that the juvenile 
who is delinquent is necessarily mentally ill. The probabilities, how- 
ever, are that when a child has some abnormal characteristics and be- 
havior patterns, maladjustments, frustration or psychoneurosis, and 
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it is recognized early, and if the child is given some sincere, patient, 
kindly consideration and treatment, delinquent complications might 
never arise. This is a principle that has been advocated by specialists 


in this field for a long time and we in Alaska recognize it as being an 
unmet need. 


EARLY PASSAGE ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH BILL URGED 


It is our suggestion that this committee give consideration to the 
Alaska Mental Health bill, which is now before Congress, as an im- 
mediate and urgent step that could be taken as one measure to help 
in staving off a serious juvenile delinquency problem in Alaska. 

When this bill is enacted, it will make it possible for us to obtain the 
necessary trained persons, in sufficient numbers, so that it will be pos- 
sible for us to hold clinics, to which juveniles may be referred to give 
them the necessary early assistance through patient consideration of 
their problems, directing them toward making wholesome plans and 
participating in worthwhile activities, and if the necessity arises, giv- 
ing them early treatment to prevent more serious mental conditions 
arising, which might lead to permanent injury and damage. We have 
made a beginning, by employing one full-time psychiatrist, two psy- 
chologists and 2 psychiatrie social workers in the Alaska Department 
of Health. Without the necessary facilities to work in, and without 
the correction of the inhumane, archaic legal procedures now in effect, 

the work and efforts of this small number have been much less effective 
and worthwhile than they should be. 

In reviewing the legislative history of the Alaska Mental Health 
bill, the committee will find that it has had a very rough go of it. The 
reasons for this have varied. One of the reasons has been that there 
are always those who do not desire change, wishing to retain the old 
methods, even as outmoded as they might be. A second reason has 
been lack of understanding and appreciation of the importance of this 
type of legislation for the people of Alaska. The current status of 
the Alaska Mental Health bill has discouraged Alaskans to a very 
marked degree, because delays have resulted from the fact that politi- 
‘al implications and pressures have become involved in its passage. 
Unless a broader and more humanitarian point of view is o the 
bill may be again lost and valuable time wasted, and the situation will 
remain uncorrected. In a recent article in the Juneau Empire, there 
was expressed the concern Alaskans have that this bill may be delayed 
in its passage. 


HEALTH CHIEF URGES ALASKANS TO HELP PUSH MENTAL 
MEASURE 


By Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, Territorial Commissioner of Health 


There are very few matters in Alaska that are receiving 
more serious attention on the part of Alaskans everywhere 
than their interest and desire to have their mental health 
problems improved. Nearly every community, even many 
of the smaller ones, have in some way come close to the prob- 
lems that arise from the present handling of a mentally ill 
person. It seems unnecessary to review the present archaic, 
inhumane method of managing these cases, because these facts 
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have frequently been brought out into the open. Again, 
Alaskans are actively supporting the enactment of Federal 
legislation which will correct this unsatisfactory procedure. 

ow Alaskans are hopeful again, because we have heard 
that the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee re- 
ported out an Alaska mental health bill. But it came out of 
the committee by a divided vote. This is distressing to 
Alaskans, because it is hard for them to understand "A a 
matter which pertains to the health of their relatives, neigh- 
bors and friends could have any possible political implica- 
tions. 

For some Alaskans this is a matter of life and death. The 
present law which is a Federal law under which Alaskans 
are now subjected, meant the life of a mother in the Federal 
jail in Juneau several years ago. She was the mother of 
children who have now become beneficiaries of the Govern- 
ment as a result of her suicidal death in the jail during an 
excitement phase of her mental depression. 

Had it been possible for her to have been hospitalized 
within Alaska in the first stages of her illness, we are told by 
authorities and specialists in psychiatry that she might very 
well have been treated and returned to her family. But she 
is dead because of her improper care and disturbed mental 
condition. The correction of this situation is indeed a matter 
of life and death for Alaskans. 

Incidents of this kind have aroused Alaskans everywhere 
and strong appeals have been made to the Department of 
Interior, the Public Health Service and the Congress that an 
adequate Alaska mental health bill be passed by Congress. 
Only then will it be possible for a comprehensive mental care 
program to be established within Alaska. 

The present administration through the Department of In- 
terior and the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget has 
placed before the subcommittees of the House of Representa- 
tives a very adequate bill. And yet, Alaskans read that this 
bill, which has administration port, has developed politi- 
cal implications and as a result has a very stormy course 
before the Rules Committee and the House of Representatives 
when it is up for passage. 

It is considered that the bill before the Rules Committee 
of the House of Representatives is a good bill. I believe that 
it should be enacted promptly without political implications 
and have the support of both parties. This bill has the sup- 
port of the Federal administration and the executive branches 
concerned; it has the strong support of Governor B. Frank 
Heintzleman, Delegate E. T Bartlett, the Alaska Depart- 


ment of Health, numerous societies, medical groups, minis- 
terial associations, legislative committees, members of the 
joint house and senate committee of the Alaska Legislature. 
With this overwhelming unanimity of opinion, over and 
above political considerations, it is hard for Alaskans to 
understand if this much needed legislation is not enacted. 




















> 
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Alaskans do have faith, however, and believe that when 

full consideration is given by the House and Senate of our 
Congress, they will by an overwhelming majority, hastily 
enact the Alaska Mental Health Bill. We must look to 
each and every Member of the House and Senate of the United 
States Congress as our special representative, and we must 
appeal to each one individually to give this matter his serious 
attention. 

We Alaskans recognize full well that this type of legislation is 
unusual, but we have been forced to this ende i oh because of the 
Organic Act, which makes it necessary for us to go to the Congress 
to correct the outdated procedures and the antiquated legislation. 
We further recognize full well that it is unusual to appeal to the 
Congress for Federal financial assistance in helping to meet our 
mental health problem. The question is asked “Why should Alaska 
have assistance when other areas do not?” But Alaska needs this 
assistance, again because of the position the Federal Government 
has placed it in. For example, the vast resources of this great Terri- 
tory, consisting of most all of its land masses, are still under the direct 
control of the Federal agencies. Its resources are, therefore, not 
available as yet to Alaskans as sources of income. If they were, it 
would make it possible for us to meet our own costs, excessive as they 
are, for the care of the mentally ill. For many years it has been 
pointed out by different officials from Alaska, that if the Territory 
were granted the income from the net profit of the sale of the Alaska 
seal certainly one of Alaska’s own natural resources, rather than have 
the funds go directly into the Federal Treasury, it would be possible 
for Alaska to meet some of these health problems. 


ALASKA A DEFENSE BULWARK 


It is thus evident Alaska is placed in an unusual situation. Alaska 
certainly is in a strategic location in world power politics. It must 
be a defense bulwark, so we must have healthy, strong manpower to 
develop this great country, and to strengthen and build its defenses. 
To build and maintain this health and strength it is going to cost much 
more in every way than it will in other areas under the American flag. 

This committee should be told that I realize that the enactment 
of the Alaska mental health bill is not, by any means, the answer 
to all that is needed to prevent the occurrence of juvenile delinquency, 
but I am persuaded that it is a first and most urgent step that Congress 
needs to take to help make this aspect in the preventive program of 
juvenile delinquency effective. Much needs to be done, after the act 
is passed, but this is an urgent emergency step that needs to be taken. 


ALASKA JUDICIAL SYSTEM AND PENAL SYSTEM 


Before I close my testimony, there are two other aspects of this whole 
problem, which I would like to refer to and that is that I believe that 
our judicial system in Alaska needs to be strengthened and improved. 
Somewhat in connection with this is that our penal system, by that I 
mean our Federal and municipal jails need much improvement. When 
the juvenile delinquent sedis the point that he becomes involved 


with the judicial system or the penal system, unless these are working 
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efficiently at a high level with good standards, it is inevitable that a 
profoundly bad impression will be made upon the juvenile. One of the 
most glaring deficiencies in Alaska, in our Federal judiciary а, is 
the deplorable shortage of Federal judges. The very fine judges that 
we have are far overworked and overburdened and they are роте а 
responsibility far in excess of what any human being should be 
expected to carry. This has resulted in unbelievably long delays be- 
fore trials. I have seen young men and women held in our Federal 
jails (which in some instances, are shocking and barbaric places in 
which to be retained for long periods of time) in the same large bay or 
building as the case may be without any form of isolation from 
hardened criminals. It is indeed unfortunate that a juvenile must be 
placed in jail at all. But if the juvenile must be placed there we ought 
to bend every effort towards making the period of imprisonment, 
particularly that before trial, conducive to improving the situation 
rather than making it worse. Therefore, it would seem well for this 
committee to look into the Federal jail system in Alaska as well as 
taking steps to strengthen the Federal judicial system. 


URGES ENACTMENT OF 8, 728, THE DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S ACT OF 1955 


In conclusion I should like to state that I have received the subcom- 
mittee print of S. 728, which is a bill to provide for assistance to and 
cooperation with the States in strengthening and improving State and 
local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. I should like to offer my urgent appeal that this legisla- 
tion, which I have read completely, be enacted into law at the earliest 
possible date. I join with those who believe that this is such an impor- 
tant national problem, that the Federal Government and the State and 
Territorial governments must cooperate in meeting the problem. This 
bill not only emphasizes the importance of strengthening and improv- 
ing State and Territorial and local programs, but also provides some 
assistance from the Federal Government through the establishment of 
grants-in-aid, the formation of a Federal Advisory Council, provides 
funds for the training of personnel employed, or preparing for em- 
ployment in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency and provides for grants for special projects to develop and 
improve techniques and practices in the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. This form of legislation should be enacted, by 
al! means, and would be of immeasurable assistance to Alaska. f 


APPENDIX 6A 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EIGHTH BIENNIAL REPORT (1952-54) 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM EACH DIVISION AS EXCERPTED FROM THEIR REPORTS 


Health education.—Four thousand three hundred seventy-one film 
showings on subjects of health during the period from 1952 to 1954 
and the more than 10,000 specific requests for health information 
indicate a growing health consciousness of Alaskans. 
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Bureau of vital statistics —Modernization of old record files and 
indexes, setting up of new photographic reproducing equipment has 
made it possible to expend more time on statistics than in previous 
years. 

Unit of hospital facilities —T wenty-five communities received direct 
financial benefits for health centers and hospitals during the past year. 
Funds were made available through Territorial Legislature, Alaska 
Public Works, and Hill-Burton fund. 

Section of maternal and child health and crippled children’s serv- 
ices.—A total of 661 well-child conferences were held in 121 organized 
communities representing a total attendance of 5,643. This represents 
the disease-preventive and advisory aspects of the MCH program. 

Section of sanitation and engineering.—Significant improvement in 
Alaskan sanitation has been accomplished during the biennium. 
Several Alaskan cities have employed full-time sanitarians which is 
evidence of a growing local interest in environmental health control. 

Section of mental health.—Establishment of diagnostic clinics in 
Seward, Fairbanks, and Anchorage for people with emotional prob- 
lems is a great step forward in the intl health program of the 
Territory. Formation of two local mental health associations, Juneau 
and Anchorage, has been due to the encouragement of the mental 
health section. 

Section of preventable diseases.—Increased hospitalization of pa- 
tients with tuberculosis increased from 544 during fiscal 1953 to 800 
during fiscal 1954. Vaccination against smallpox, and immunization 
against diphtheria, pertussis, tetanus and typhoid were given in all 
health centers and by all itinerant public health nurses. 

Division of public health laboratories.—The total number of labora- 
tory examinations done during the biennium was 146,139; 73,368 of 
these were done in fiscal 1953 and 72,771 during fiscal 1954. This 
represents work in venereal disease, tuberculosis and communicable 
disease control besides civil defense and community surveys, maternal 
and child health and sanitation and engineering. 

Unit of medical social service.—Approximately 100 tuberculosis 
patients were admitted to Seward Sanatorium during the year and 
a similar number were discharged. In both the admissions and dis- 

charges it is the medical social worker who helps the patient to become 
accustomed to a new way of life. 

Section of nursing.—During the last fiscal year 25 nursing stations 
have been in operation, 11 of which were in organized communities, 
and 14 on an itinerant basis to the smaller towns and villages in the 
more isolated areas. Requests for nursing service still exceeds the 
supply of trained public health nurses. 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR HEALTH SERVICES 


(Including Hospitalization under the Tuberculosis, Eye, Ear, 
Nose, and Throat, Chronic Disease, and Crippled Children's 


Programs as Well as Expenditures for Hospital and Health 
Center Construction) 







Health Department Expenditures - 1953 and 1954 
Source of Funds Fiscal 1953 Fiscal 1954 
Сакс | 


89,99 






| $ 33, 589,99 ___| 2.09 
жє Г,» eae. 


*Includes contributions from Alaska Native Service for 
contract services and from voluntary agencies. 






1953 


Source of Funds Per Capita Cost* 
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Per Capita Cost by 
Source of Funds 





*Population Base: 1953 estimated 205,000. Note: The 1953 per capita cost 
varies from that contained in 1953 Annual Report due to 


increased population base, 
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LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH IN ALASKA 
1953 
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APPENDIX 7 


STATEMENT OF DWIGHT NEWELL, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Subject: Report of Anchorage Independent School District. 
To: Senate Investigating Committee on Subject of Juvenile Delin- 


uency. 
From: Superintendent’s Office (DHN). 


I. PROBLEM OF RAPID GROWTH 


Following are statistics on the growth of student population in the 
Anchorage independent school district between the years ending in 
1946 through 1955, a 10-year period. Period of 1946 through 1950 
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are for kindergarten throught grade 12; from 1951 through 1955 are 
for 1st grade through grade 12. 


1900... оон 00 лаал 3, 326 
ا ت چ چ بج8800‎ ans АЛАИН наанаа 3,949 
 ———————— ВО удобните 4, 

аннамаа ОО ИШИ м л» pipes 5, 228 
УНЕ аин нб نھ نم‎ 1.0001 ЛИД... dnas 6, 068 


Pupil population for the 1955-56 school year as of this date is 7,157; 
anticipated to year end is 7,500. 


II. PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Consistently appearing on reports from the school counselors is 
the statement that children with the most problems seem to come 
from homes where both members of the adult family group are em- 

loyed. Many parent conferences have revealed that in order for 
amily groups to enjoy comparable stateside standards for family life 
it is mandatory for both father and mother to be employed in the 
Anchorage area. . 

Another problem of economics relates to the wages a number of 
teen-age students are able tocommand. Quoting one counselor on this 
item: “The abundance of relatively high salaried part-time work for 
students has developed a sense of independence in many of our 
students that is not entirely wholesome. The sense of independence 
is false in that the students lose sight of their real objectives in school. 
To work and earn a sizable salary has become the ordinary rather 
than the unusual and has brought on the attendant evils of large sums 


Pd money in the hands of youngsters who do not know how to care 
or it. 


III. PROBLEM OF ACADEMIC CURRICULUM AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Alaska and Anchorage have developed a high conformance to a 
strictly academic curriculum for all pupils regardless of ability or 
need. Graduation standards from eighth grade and high school is 
not possible for children uninterested in or unable to pursue such a 
curriculum. There is no provision as yet for the mentally retarded 
in the public schools of Alaska. Only in the last 2 years have classes 
been made available for the orthepedically handicapped and those 
needing speech therapy in Anchorage. 

Vocational education had one unsuccessful try in the Territory 
about the year 1936. Between that period and the year 1954, no at- 
tempt was made territorially to provide vocational programs in 
Alaska high schools. Anchorage last year instituted vocational home 
economics and auto mechanics under Territorial approval and is look- 
ing forward to the expansion of this program in the future. It 
should be stated however, that there is as yet very little tangible public 
support for Кокен of this nature and a deep suspicion that such 
programs will weaken the school program by allowing noncompetents 
to graduate from our high schools. 


IV. ATTENDANCE AND DROPOUT PROBLEMS 


School attendance and the dropout of pupils at the high school level 
seem to be national problems that apply to Anchorage, also. As of 
this moment, the Anchorage Independent School District does not 
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have an attendance officer, although the board of education has au- 
thorized such a position for this school year. 

The Anchorage High School experienced a dropout of 102 students 
in a total enrollment of 1,864 students during the 1954-55 school year. 
This is not excessive for the type of curriculum offered in comparison 
to national statistics. 


V. KINDS OF PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED DURING THE 1954-55 SCHOOL YEAR 


_Following information comes from the counselors reports of the 
high school and junior high school as a result of last year’s operation. 


High school 

Seventy boys dropped out of school. Failure in subjects was re- 
sponsible for 18 cases. One student was expelled for a problem in- 
volving sex. One student was expelled for a problem involving 
aldol, Seventeen cases dropped out because of poor attendance 
and the resultant of failure in class work. The remaining number of 
cases either moved out of the Territory or engaged in work experience 
within the community. 

Thirty-two girls dropped out of high school. Six girls were un- 
wed pregnacies. Five were poor attendance problems with resultant 
class failure. Two dropouts were girls whose families wanted girls 
to help at home so parents could work. Two found school work too 
difficult. Nineteen girls married and left school to make homes or 
left after they became pregnant. 

Only 523 girls out of 708 girls were permanently enrolled in school 
for the entire school year; 83 entend after school started and 103 
withdrew to attend school in some other locality. Mobility is a big 
problem in school attendance in Anchorage. 

Student feeling of neglect in the home or dissatisfaction of the home 
was expressed frequently in counselor reports from both the junior 
high school and senior high school. 

Counselors also support the need in the community for a referral 
agency that can give psychiatric assistance as "i as specialized 
psychological guidance. 


VI. CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


As far as the school population is concerned, the problems encoun- 
tered in working with adolescent pupils is not excessive under the 
economic circumstances and terrific impact of enrollment. Juvenile 
delinquency does not begin when a child all at once reaches the ages of 
12-16, it starts on its way in the early life and formative years of 
development. Double-shifting in early school years is considered to 
be a factor, educationally, leading to maladjustment in school pro- 
grams; another factor resulting in poor adjutment is high enrollment 
per teacher in class groupings. It is probable that the community 
of Anchorage is unaware of many problems facing young people not 
only in Anchorage but throughout the Nation and is as yet unorgan- 
ized to deal effectively with the problems of youth outside of edu- 
cational programs. 
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APPENDIX 8 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. GREUEL, CHAIRMAN, ALASKA LEGISLATIVE 


COUNCIL, REGARDING ÅCTIVITIES OF THE [ÆGISLATIVE COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE PROBLEMS 


The Alaska Legislative Council is : клн interim committee 
of the Alaska Legislature composed of the president of the senate and 
3 other senators and the speaker of the house and 3 other representa- 
tives. The council collects information concerning the government 
of Alaska, considers important issues of public policy, prepares a legis- 
lative program for consideration of each succeeding session of the 
legislature, and assists any senator or representative upon request by 
collecting information, making studies, and drafting bills. 

The Alaska Legislative Council was created by an act of the 1953 
legislature (21st legislature). At its first meeting, immediately after 
the adjournment of the 1953 session, the council adopted a proposal 
to study problems relating to juvenile delinquency. As a result of 
its study and public hearings throughout the Territory the council sub- 
mitted two bills relating to (1) juvenile court procedures and (2) de- 
tention homes in cities, both of which were passed by the 1955 session 
of the legislature (Chs. 48 and 134, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955). 


COUNCIL ACTIVITIES (APRIL 1953-JANUARY 1955) 


Proposal No. 3 of the legislative council was directed to a broad study 
of the problems and a determination of the need for corrective legis- 
lation in the area of juvenile problems. The study conducted by the 
council related to the following subjects: 

1. The extent of juvenile delinquency as a community prob- 
lem; 
2. The adequacy of existing laws relating to apprehension, de- 
tention, treatment, and institutionalization of juveniles; 
3. The need for detention homes or facilities for detention and/ 
or shelter care in the several communities; 
4. The need for an institution for rehabilitation in Alaska. 

Within the broad outlines of the subjects considered by the legis- 
lative council, studies were made of the laws and practices in the 
States, with particular reference to the Western States. In addition 
to its own studies, the council held public hearings in Fairbanks, 
Juneau, Wrangell, Ketchikan, and Anchorage. The purpose of the 
hearings was to determine both the problems and need for corrective 
action in the various communities. Individual council members gave 
further information about juvenile problems in the second judicial 
division where no hearings were held. 

A very short statement of the findings and recommendations of the 
council is contained in its final report to the 22d legislature, 1955. 
Some comments on the findings and legislative and administrative 
action taken may be helpful. 


EXTENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUNECY 


In attempting to obtain precise information on the number and 
types of cases involving juveniles, the council encountered some diffi- 
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culty. There was no single agency with responsibility for securing 
and analyzing statistics with regard to all types of juvenile problems. 
At least 7 different agencies may have information or handle 1 or more 
types of juveniles needing care, custody, or treatment. The agencies 
are: (1) United States Commissioners; (2) United States marshals; 
(3) Territorial police; (4) Federal jail system; (5) Territorial De- 
partment of Welfare: (6) Territorial Department of Mental Health ; 
and (7) municipal police departments. 

Recognizing the need for coordination of the various activities 
and the development of more accurate reports on juvenile cases, the 
council recommended, and the 1955 legislature created, a board of 
juvenile institutions. The board was patterned after the youth cor- 
rection authorities, or similar agencies, established in a number of 
States. 

Among other duties the board of juvenile institutions was directed 
to, “collect statistics on juvenile offenses and offenders handled by all 
courts in Alaska having jurisdiction.” (Cr 134, Session Laws of 
Alaska, 1955). Also, since its creation in 1953, the Territorial police 
department has been collecting statistics for use in the uniform 
crime reports саи by the FBI. Thus it is hoped that these 
two new sources of data will provide more fully developed statistics 
on the extent of the juvenile problem in all parts of Alaska. 

For purposes of the council study, the council requested that the 
Anchorage Quota Club attempt to compile statistics on juvenile 
offenses in the Anchorage area. This was done, and it was discovered 
that an estimated 1,065 juveniles were apprehended, detained, or 
Counseled over a 1-year period by 1 or more of the 7 agencies. The 
figure supplied could not be verified, and in some cases were based on 
estimates. 

ADEQUACY OF EXISTING LAWS 


During its public hearings the council heard frequent suggestions 
that the practice of requiring all juvenile offenses, including traffic 
violations, to be handled by the United States commisioner’s courts 
was not satisfactory. Noting that the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau suggests that traffic violations by a juvenile are not any indication 
of emotional maladjustment and ома be handled by the regular 
police courts, the legislative council recommended, and the 1955 legis- 
lature passed, amendments to the Juvenile Code to provide that 
municipal magistrates now have concurrent jurisdiction over juveniles 
violating municipal ordinances. However, the law provides that the 
municipal magistrates may decrease the penalty, if the minimum 
sentence required by ordinance is to harsh under the circumstances 
(ch. 48, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955). 

The reasoning of the persons "ge e change to the council 
was that city police departments were by the old law prohibited from 
handling minor violations expeditiously. The fact that it was some- 
times difficult for and perhaps beyond the legal powers of a city 
policeman to take a juvenile traffic violator before the United States 
commissioner rather than the regular municipal court apparently 
led to a certain laxness of police in some cities with regard to offenses 
by minors. This laxness, in turn, was said to have caused juveniles 

1 icipal ре officials. The council feels 


to lose respect for their municipa 
that the changes that have been adopted should do much to correct 


this attitude and the situation complained of to the satisfaction of the 
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communities in Alaska, without working undue hardship upon 
juvenile offenders. 

In general, the council found that existing laws seemed to be satis- 
factory to the people of Alaska. Several exceptions to this generality 
were noted. Of particular concern was a need for detention and 
correction facilities, about which more will be reported later. 

The old law did not provide specifically that the juvenile court would 
have jurisdiction over full orphans or of children released to the 
department of welfare for adoptive purposes. This gap in the Juve- 
nile Code was corrected by the 1955 legislature with an amendment 
to the code (ch. 48, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955). 

At all of its hearings, the council heard from citizens that there was a 
need for some changes in the juvenile laws. "The council found that 
there was a general feeling that existing laws did not provide a balance 
between the need for protection of the child and protection of the 
community from the acts of juvenile offenders. 

Prior to the changes adopted in 1955, the code appeared to the 
council to be excellent in providing protection of the child, and depart- 
ment of welfare representatives pointed out to the council the many 
p features of the code. However, the changes recommended 
зу the council resulted from its findings that the people of Alaska had 
many questions as to whether certain portions of the code represented 
an overprotection which resulted in inability of the established juve- 
nile courts and municipal officials to perform their functions to the 
best interests of both the child and the community. The provisions 
of chapter 48, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955, represent the thinking 
of the ан council and the Alaska legislature as to the provisions 
needed to restore an equitable balance of the two interests. 


NEED FOR DETENTION FACILITIES 


During its study of juvenile problems, and in its public hearings, 
the legislative council noted that many of the communities were with- 
out adequate facilities for custody of children pending court hearing 
or permanent placement. With regard to the neglected and aban- 
doned children, the welfare department has been able to place such 
children fairly adequately. However, many of the homes where 
nondelinquent children might be placed temporarily were closed to 
the juvenile offender, particularly cases requiring secure custody. 

Makeshift arrangements have been made in most of the communi- 
ties but these arrangements were apparently not satisfactory to the 
people in some Alaskan communities. Therefore, the legislative coun- 
cil recommended, and the legislature in 1955 provided, a program 
whereby a start could be made in providing байо facilities in 
the cities of Alaska (ch. 134, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955). 

Under the provisions of the 1955 law, the Territory has undertaken 
to provide financial assistance to cities in the establishment of deten- 
tion homes in the communities which request such assistance. Under 
the law the Territory will provide the facilities for the requesting 
communities, but the responsibility for maintenance and operation is 
left with the cities. However, provisions have been made for grants- 
in-aid equal to 50 percent of the cost of operation and maintenance 
пробије ee residing in the participating city. Juveniles 
may be pl in the city detention home even if their residence is 
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outside the city limits, but the city must be paid a full cost per diem 
rate for handling such children. 

The legislative council proposal was a compromise measure. Many 
people believed that the Territory should undertake to establish, main- 
tain, and operate detention homes in the various cities directly. How- 
ever, the final decision was based upon a conclusion that the homes 
should be under the direct supervision of the local court and police, 
and that the Territory could best function by giving financial assist- 
ance and general supervision by the newly created board of juvenile 
institutions. 

The system adopted by the 1955 legislature seems to follow the 

attern in most States. In the States responsibility for maintaining 
juvenile detention homes rests with the counties, and in some instances 
cities. However, it was believed that Alaska’s local government sit- 
uation was such that financial assistance by the Territorial govern- 
ment was needed both in the initial construction of such homes and 
in the continuing costs of maintenance and operation. 

The program of juvenile detention homes has not gotten fully under- 
way at this time. It is expected that it will be several years before the 
full needs of the various cities are met under the plan and program 
outlined in the 1955 law. 


NEED FOR CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION IN ALASKA 


At the hearings of the legislative council many people urged that 
there was a great need for one or more Alaska-located institutions for 
correction and rehabilitation of juveniles. The present practice is 
to send the more serious offenders to institutions in the States. Some 
of the people appearing at the council hearings believed that one 
institution would be sufficient. Others felt that there should be at 
least 2 and perhaps 1 in each of the judicial divisions. 

Most of the people urging the establishment of an Alaska juvenile 
institution noted that in many instances rehabilitation programs in 
State institutions were not adaptable to the needs of the Alaska chil- 
dren. It was suggested that some kind of training in agriculture and 
other vocations might be provided in an institution in the third or 
fourth division ; while forestry, trail work, and fishing might be proper 
subjects for a training school in southeastern Alaska. 

With regard to the later proposal, it might be noted that the sug- 
gestions made to the council indicate that there would be consid- 
erable support in Alaska for the proposal of the Langer-Kefauver 
bill (S. 2433) to provide for a series of Federal forestry camps within 
the national parks for training, education, rehabilitation, security, 
and correction of male juvenile delinquents. 

The council noted that the present practice of committing the more 
serious offenders to institutions outside Alaska is not desirable. Yet 
the legislative council was unable to obtain any reliable statistics or 
estimates of the probable caseload for an Alaska-located institution. 
The actual caseload of children sent to institutions in the States is 
relatively small, and it was impossible to determine from existing 
information whether the number would be increased if Alaska-located 
facilities were available. 

Consequently the legislative council recommended, and the 1955 
legislature provided, that the board of juvenile institutions should 
“conduct studies of the need, number, and types, and construction, 
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maintenance, and operation cost, of correctional institution or insti- 
tutions, and to submit a plan for construction of such institution or 
institutions, together with a plan for financing such construction pro- 
gram, to the 23d legislature” (ch. 134, Session Laws of Alaska, 1955). 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS OF ALASKA RESIDENTS AT HEARINGS HELD BY 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL DURING THE 1953-54 BIENNIUM AT FAIR- 
BANKS, JUNEAU, WRANGELL, AND KETCHIKAN RELATING TO PROBLEMS 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


FAIRBANKS, SEPTEMBER 20—21, 1953 


Hubert A. Gilbert, attorney and city magistrate, Fairbanks 


He stated that there is a need for some kind of correctional insti- 
tution in Alaska, wherein juvenile offenders could be detained and 
given training in the Territory. He also stated that the department 
of welfare could only handle a few each year because of lack of funds. 
Ralph J. Rivers, Mayor of the city of Fairbanks 

He suggested that there was need for some kind of detention home 
for juveniles. 

JUNEAU, JUNE 18, 1954 


Mr. Arthur Skinner, merchant, Juneau 


Felony cases.—He stated that juveniles are entitled to the same 
treatment as adults, and that when a crime has been committed that 
would be a felony if committed by an adult the case should be turned 
over to the district court. He felt that it should be a mandatory re- 
quirement that the district attorney investigate such crime and present 
information to the court for necessary action in line with the Juvenile 
Code. 

Correction and rehabilitation—He stated that Alaska has few 
juvenile criminals, but that sending Alaska juveniles to the States for 
correctional purposes was, in effect, sending them to schools of crime. 
He suggested that Alaska needs something like a CCC camp fitted to 
work needs of the Territory rather than the work programs in State 
schools which are unrealistic for Alaska. He felt that the cost was 
justified and that it would cost no more to provide rehabilitation 
treatment in Alaska than the present method of sending children to 
State institutions, 

Alaska Native Service schools—He noted that some ANS schools 
are being abandoned, and that in some instances they might be used 
for training schools for delinquents. 


Senator Marcus Jensen, Douglas 


Juvenile program.—He suggested that there were three features 
needed in a broad program for rehabilitation of delinquents: (a) 
training in certain fields; (b) discipline; and (c) recreational facili- 
ties. That the problem of financing a full-scale juvenile treatment 
system might be difficult in the Territory at the present time but be- 
lieved that existing, unused facilities might be used as a start and 
that they could be built upon as the need arises. 

Juvenile training.—He noted that a training center in southeastern 
Alaska should provide for training in forestry, trail work, and fish- 
ing and that in the interior a center schould provide training in agri- 
culture and other fields. 
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WRANGELL, AUGUST 4, 1954 


Jack Kreps, United States deputy marshal, Wrangell 

Favors permanent detention home for service of juveniles. Be- 
lieves there is enough business of this nature to justify one for the 
first division alone. 

Stated that insofar as Wrangell is concerned the Federal jail was 
adequate to serve as a temporary detention station or facility. 

Favored muncpiailities, and municipal authorities, namely city 
police and city magistrates, having jurisdiction of minor children of 
any age under 18 years to a certain extent limited to relatively minor 
nature. The extent of limited jurisdiction was not defined but ap- 
peared to be according to classification of punishment rather than 
type of offense; that is, where situation called for serious punishment 
or services of a permanent detention home, there should be Territorial 
jurisdiction, otherwise if of minor nature, then the municipal au- 
thorities should have jurisdiction to arrest and sentence. 

Stated that in his opinion one of the contributing causes of child 
delinquency is that the child-labor laws are too strict; that if more 
children were permitted to work, particularly during summer vaca- 
tion, or where no longer attending school, under 16 and 18 years of 
age, that such employment would result in reduced delinquency. 

Stated that in his opinion that the penalties for selling tobacco to 
minors is so strict and harsh that it results in nonenforcement and 
лир leads to more children smoking than if the laws were 
made more lenient. 

Stated that the child-labor laws should be enforced. 

Stated that the restricted age for minors smoking was too high, 
favored reducing to 17 years of age. 

Stated that prohibition against minors being in pool halls was 
unjust, that only prohibition should be against being in pool halls 
where intoxicating liquor was sold. 


Lew Williams, editor and publisher of Wrangell Sentinel 

Stated municipalities should have limited jurisdiction over offenses 
by minors. 
Mrs. H. B. Thornquist 


Stated child-employment laws are too strict regards children 14 and 
up—apt to make loafers of them—leads to delinquency. 


Mrs. Jack Kreps, part-time welfare worker, wife of deputy marshal 
If permanent detention home established, which she believes neces- 
sary, then it should be staffed by trained welfare workers. 
ndirectly appeared to agree that municipalities could share to 
greater extent 1n caring for minor violations of ordinances by minors. 


Peter McCormick, manager of Wrangell Cold Storage, father of seven 
children 
Stated that present law should be modified to provide greater classi- 
fication of types of juvenile violations, i.e. : 
a) Gatsed by fault of parents; 
b) Caused by lack of fault on part of parents; 
c) Violations that could best be handled by local authorities; 


d) Violations that could best be handled by Territorial au- 
thorities. 
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That good foster homes supply one of the definite needs of rehabili- 
tation program. 

That good permanent detention home should supply one of the 
vacuums—needs for rehabilitation—and method of curing—making 
good citizens. 

(a) That in a detention home necessary that classification be 
made between *good" and *bad" children. 

Stated need for parent responsibility. Where parents are able to 
furnish care but fail to do so, Territory should take children and charge 
cost to parents. 

Others Меј in support of above: Mrs. W. L. Eastaugh, 
housewife, PTA; Joel Wing, United States commissioner; Mrs. Joy 
Smith, housewife, president, PTA; Ned Zenger, parent, United States 


customs; James Nolan, druggist, Territorial senator; Mrs. Gertrude 
Maxand, parent. 


KETCHIKAN, AUGUST 6-7, 1954 


Mrs. Jesta Mitchell, president of the Business and Professional Women 
Ketchikan 

Suggested that juveniles under 18 years of age should not be lodged 
in any jail but should perhaps be placed in a detention home. 

Jailing of juvenile delinquents should be done on an individual 
basis. Suggested that type of offense for which juvenile could be 
jailed should be included in the revised code and that jurisdiction 
in certain cases should be given to the municipalities. 


Victor Guns, city manager, Ketchikan 


Juvenile Code.—He suggested that municipalities should have some 
control over the juvenile problem. He stated that both parents and 
children look to the city for control. He expressed the belief that 
the ineffective action through the commissioner’s office and welfare 
department is not a deterrent to juvenile delinquency. Juveniles have 
learned that the city cannot do anything with them—breeds a contempt 
for law enforcement which is often carried through life. 

He suggested that the cities be given power under the law to take 
children and detain them for necessary questions and generally have 
the right to find facts in a situation although rights of children 
shed be protected by requiring parents to be notified and called in 
attendance. 

He expressed the belief that the city magistrate be given authority 
to deal with misdemeanors covered by city ordinance. 

He suggested that detention homes be established in some cen- 
trally located point in each division with separate temporary detention 
centers in each community which would be Sors) supported by 
the community. 

In response to a question from the Chair regarding present facilities 
for detention of juveniles in Ketchikan, Mr. Guns replied that there 
is one separate cell available in the city jail and that plans for the 
new jail include additional space which would be suitable in the event 
that cities were given some jurisdiction over juveniles. 

In response to a question from the Chair, Mr. Guns advised that 
Ketchikan at present had facilities for temporary detention of a 
maximum of 4 juvenile delinquents and that the plans for the new 
city jail would make it possible perhaps to take care of 6 delinquents. 
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He estimated that over a period of 1 year 12 to 18 (риме would 
be in the category of delinquents which might be jailed. 


ANCHORAGE, AUGUST 24-26, 1954 


Mrs. Harry (Pete) Stiver, president, Anchorage Quota Club 

She stressed that the Quota Club proposal is an adaptation of the 
Model Code provided by the council of State governments with special 
reference to the Alaska situation. The proposed bill submitted by the 
Quota Club, according to Mrs. Stiver, incorporates nearly all of the 
present Juvenile Code. 


Mrs. Margaret Cow, member of Quota Club, policewoman for the city 
of Anchorage 

Lack of procedure. Stressed that there are no clearcut definitions 
in the present law. The law is too broadly written and subject to 
many different interpretations. 

Need for detention facilities. Stated that there was a need for 
detention facilities in Anchorage, not only for the detention of juve- 
nile offenders but suitable for protective custody of children who have 
been neglected or abandoned. Mrs. Cox mentioned that the present 
city jail lacked facilities for the segregation of juveniles from adults. 
In the case of children who will not appear in a juvenile court the 
city has no place to detain children temporarily except in the police 
station. 

Mrs. Cox also presented the council with statistics relating to juve- 
nile cases and offenders in the Anchorage area. 

Roy Casey, superintendent of the Alaska jail system 

Discussed the juvenile offenders who are committed to the Federal 
jails in Alaska. 

1. Majority of children coming into the Federal jails are in the 
age group of 15 to 17 years of age. 

2. Frequently children are detained in Federal jails for months 
because of delays in procedures of handling геме а eases. In this 
respect Mr. Casey stressed the fact that only one Federal jail 
(Juneau) had adequate facilities for the segregation of juveniles from 
adult offenders. 

3. Also stressed the need for detention facilities for juveniles—not 
only for protective custody but for the juvenile offenders since the 
Federal jails were not segregated. 

4. In summary Mr. Casey suggested that some method be devised 
to cause the United States commissioners to be more cautious in pro- 
ceeding against children under the Criminal Code, and that the Terri- 
tory provide temporary detention facilities for children, both pro- 
tective custody and offenders, and also a Territorial correctional 
institution. 

In response to a qeustion from the Chair concerning the type and 
size of facility needed for Anchorage, Mr. Casey replied that in addi- 
tion to facilities needed for protective custody of children Anchorage 
would need space for 10 to 12 children. 


Dr. Charles Anderson, psychiatrist with the mental health unit of 
the Alaska Department of Health 
.He stressed that detention facilities were needed for reasons pre- 
viously offered but also for study and observation of children where 
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psychological problems were involved. He mentioned five types of 
juveniles who needed treatment: Mental defectives, mentally ill, emo- 
tionally disturbed, delinquent, and sex offenders. He outlined the 
present disposition of these types of cases and offered long-range 
plans for future needs in treatment and disposition of these cases, 
with comments on current practices in the States. 


Miss Dorothy Prior, representative from the third division, speaking 
as a member of the Anchorage Quota Club on the proposed revision 
of the juvenile code 


Miss Prior presented the background of the present draft of the 
jroposed new code and then discussed the changes item by item. 

here was an informal discussion of bail as it related to juvenile 
offenders, summons for parents of juvenile offenders, and support of 
children. Miss Prior also mentioned that the Anchorage Quota Club 
was working on additional legislation to establish within the Territory 
a Department of Institutions and that the Quota Club considered the 
temporary detention facilities as a start toward that goal, with a 
training school later to be added and eventually to include all insti- 
tutions supported and maintained by the Territory. 

There was an informal discussion, with Mr. Atkinson, Assistant 
United States Commissioner, participating. Several topics were re- 
viewed : Definition of what is a minor and what constitutes majority ; 
who has responsibility for investigation of background of juveniles; 
termination of parental rights and revisions to the present adoption 
procedures. In response to questions from the council, Miss Prior 
gave estimates on costs of facilities. Miss Prior stated that one esti- 
mate for operating costs for a temporary detention facility for An- 
chorage would be $50,000 a year, and suggested that a construction 
fund of $500,000 would probably be sufficient to start the program 
throughout the Territory. 


APPENDIX 9 
District Court 


(Sec. 53-1-1, ACLA 1949) 

Organization 

Four district judges for Alaska are appointed by the President of 
the United States for terms of 4 years and until their successors are 
appointed and qualified. Each judge must reside in the judicial di- 
vision to which assigned by the President. The Alaska District Court 
is established by the United States Congress under article IV, section 3, 
of the United States Constitution. 
Powers, duties, and functions 

The District Court for the District of Alaska is established under 
Federal statute with the same jurisdiction of district courts of the 
United States and with general jurisdiction in civil, criminal, equity, 
and admiralty causes, including jurisdiction in cases arising under 
Territorial law. The district court has concurrent jurisdiction with 
the commissioner’s court regarding misdemeanors and is the court of 
original jurisdiction of felonies in cases arising under Territorial law. 
The court has certain appellate jurisdiction in cases which are appealed 


from the commissioner’s court and in some cases from the municipal 
courts. 
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The court holds one general term at Juneau, Nome, Anchorage, and 
Fairbanks, and such «Mditional places as the Ninth Judical Circuit 
may direct. Each of the judges is authorized to hold special terms as 
business of the court requires. It is the duty of the judge of each 
division of the court to divide the respective divisions into precincts 
and thereafter from time to time alter and establish new precincts 
as the public convenience may require. 


Disrricr ATTORNEYS 


(Sec. 54-1-1 and 54-5-1, ACLA 1949) 

Organization 

Four district attorneys are appointed by the President of the United 
States by and with the advice and consent of the United States Senate. 
District attorneys hold office for a term of 4 years and until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the 
President for cause. The United States Attorney General fixes the 
salaries of the district attorneys and may appoint or remove assistant 
district attorneys and clerical assistants. In case of death or disability 
of a district attorney the judge of the district court may appoint a suit- 
able person to fill the office until his successor is appointed and qualified 
or until the disability is removed. No district attorney, while in office, 
shall accept retainers or engage in any other law business than that 
pertaining to the duties of his office. 


Powers, duties, and functions 

Each United States attorney in Alaska performs the duties required 
of United States attorneys in the United States. The district at- 
torneys serve as prosecuting attorneys in the enforcement of the crim- 
inal code of Alaska. They also act as advisers to the United States 
commissioners in matters of law. District attorneys have certain 
other functions relating to the civil law regarding abatement of public 
nuisances and disbarment actions. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


(Secs. 54-1-1 and 54-5-2, ACLA 1949) 

Organization 

Four United States marshals are appointed by the President of the 
United States by and with the advice and consent of the United States 
Senate. Marshals hold office for 4 years and until their successors are 
appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the President for 
cause. The United States Attorney General fixes the salaries of the 
marshals and approves the appointments made by the marshal of his 
deputies. In case of death of a marshal the district judge shall ap- 
point a suitable person to fill the vacancy until his successor is ap- 
pointed and qualified. 
Powers, duties, and functions 

Each marshal has the general authority and powers and is subject 
to the obligations of United States marshals in the States and Ter- 
ritories. He is the executive officer of the court and is charged with 
the execution of all processes thereof and with the transportation and 
custody of ee and insane persons. He is ex officio keeper of 
the jails and penitentiaries of the division to which he is assigned and 
is responsible on his official bond for the acts of all deputy marshals 
appointed by him. Deputy marshals are ex officio constables and 
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executive officers for the United States Commissioners and have and 
discharge the duties of United States deputy marshals and those of 
они under the laws of the United States applicable to said dis- 
trict. United States marshals and their deputies are charged with 
enforcement of all criminal laws enacted by the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska not inconsistent with the other duties of their offices. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 


(Sec. 544-1, ACLA 1949) 
Organization 
Commissioners are appointed and may be removed by the judges of 
the District Court. They serve no specified term of office and must 


reside at the place in the district designated in their orders of ap- 
pointment. 


Powers, duties, and functions 


The commissioners are ex officio justices of the peace, magistrates, 
recorders, and probate judges and perform all the duties and exercise 
all the powers, civil and criminal, imposed or conferred on the United 
States Commissioners by the general laws of the United States, the 
special laws applicable to Alaska, and acts of the Territorial Leglisla- 
ture. They have the power to grant writs of habeas corpus and to 
act as notaries public. 

Coroners’ inquests——Commissioners perform the duties and exer- 
cise the authority of coroners including investigations into cause of 
death or wound, proceeding with inquest when warranted, and exam- 
ination of witnesses. If the coroner’s jury finds that a crime was 
committed in killing or wounding and charge a person with the com- 
mission of a crime, the commissioner, as a magistrate, must issue a 
warrant for the arrest of such person. After an inquest upon the 
unclaimed body of a stranger or pauper the Commissioner is directed 
to provide a plain burial. 

Ким and relief —Commissioners are authorized to organize and 
direct search, rescue and relief parties for lost persons. Upon receipt 
of information in cases of mysterious disappearances or separation 
from companions the Commissioners are directed to notify the United 
State Marshals who conduct necessary investigations. 

Juweniles.— Jurisdiction in cases of children under 18 years of age 
is vested in the justice court which has original jurisdiction in pro- 
ceedings concerning juvenile delinquents or abandoned or neglected 
children. 

Other duties.—After hearing and determination of the cause, the 
Commissioner is authorized to issue presumptive death certificates 
where no body has been located. The Commissioners have miscella- 
neous other duties as assigned by the Territorial Legislature such as 


those relating to the handling of estrays, unclaimed property, and 
the like. 


CLERKS OF Court 


(Sec. 544-1, ACLA 1949) 


Organization: 

Four clerks of court are appointed, one by each district judge, and 
the clerks must reside in the division to which assigned. They have 
no specified term of office but serve at the pleasure of the judge. The 
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clerks may appoint necessary deputies with the approval of the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 


Powers, duties, and functions: 


Each clerk performs the duties required or authorized by law to be 
performed by clerks of United States Courts in other districts and 
such other duties as may be prescribed by the laws of the United 
States relating to the district of Alaska. Each clerk preserves copies 
of all laws and records applicable to the district and records all pro- 
ceedings and official acts of his division of the court. He also collects 
and receives all monies arising from fees of his office, licenses, fines, 
forfeitures and judgments. Each clerk has the power to take and 
certify the proof and acknowledgment of a conveyance of real prop- 
erty or any other written instruments authorized or required to be 
proved or acknowledged. He keeps the seal of the court and affixes 
it in all cases required by law. Duplicate copies of annual financial 
statements of both foreign and domestic corporations are filed with 
the clerk. He issues liquor licenses on order made by the court. 

Elections.—The clerk in each division receives the filing of can- 
didacy for members of the legislature or other divisional offices and 
prepares the ballots for the primary elections. After the election he 
receives the original canvass of returns made by the local election 
board at each polling place and within 45 days after the election can- 
vasses the returns from the various precincts and notifies the auditor 
of Alaska of the results of the election as to the nomination for 
Territorial offices. For general elections the clerk prepares the sample 
and official bailots, the register of voters, oaths of office of election 
judges, challenge oaths, tally sheets, certificates, and other stationery 
as required at elections, and transmits them to the specified officials 
in the various precincts. After general elections the clerk in each 
division receives the duplicate certificate of canvass and register of 
voters from the local precincts and immediately sends a certified copy 
of the duplicate certificate to the Governor, as chairman of the can- 
vassing board. 

JURY COMMISSIONER 





(Sec. 55-7-33, ACLA 1949) 


Organization 

The jury commissioner is appointed by the judge of the district 
court for an unspecified term. He may be removed by the court or 
judge. He must be a citizen of good standing, a resident of the 
divısion in which appointed and must be a well-known citizen of the 
principal political party opposed to that to which the clerk of court 
may belong. 
Powers, duties, and functions 

The jury commissioner assists the clerk of court in the compilation 
of names of jurors, the filling of the jury boxes, and the drawing of 
regular venires. 

BOARD OF JUVENILE INSTITUTIONS 


(Ch. 134, SLA 1955) 
Organization 
The board of juvenile institutions consists of 5 members appointed 
by the governor, for terms of 5 years, subject to the approval of the 
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legislature. Each judicial division is represented with a member 
on the board and a fifth member is appointed at large. 


Powers, duties, and functions 


The board of juvenile institutions is authorized to assist cities in 
Alaska having a population of 1,700 persons or more in establishing 
juvenile detention facilities. Assistance may be given by making 
available to the city a building for the detention home and providing 
reimbursement up to 50 percent of the net operating costs of such 
facility. The board is directed to conduct studies of needs for facili- 
ties, collect statistics on juvenile offenses and offenders, and make 
annual inspection of juvenile institutions. 


APPENDIX 10 


STATEMENT oF Hon. J. L. McCarrey, JR., JUDGE, UNITED STATES 
Disrricr Court, THirp Division, Terrrrory or ALASKA 


Mr. Cuumpris. Judge McCarrey, do you have a prepared state- 
ment? 

Judge McCarrey. No, I do not. I have some statistical informa- 
tion on the court backlog of work and that which has been handled that 
is not directly related to juvenile delinquency, but I do think it does 
have an ancillary interest that may be of interest to your organization. 

Mr. Cuumpris, I believe in your statement you are going to state 
how long you have been United States district judge for this division ? 

Mr. McCarrey. Yes. I was appointed United States district judge 
on the 16th day of October 1953. I have resided in the Territory of 
Alaska since May of 1931, and practiced law here in the city of Anchor- 
age for a number of years prior to being appointed judge. 

Now I am sure your record is complete when you realize that the 
United States district judge does not have original jurisdiction, but 
it is confined to the United States commissioner, and the only time that 
the district judge has any problem with the juvenile delinquents is 
when the United States commissioner waives jurisdiction or the de- 
linquent is found guilty or is indicted, I should say, and then comes 
before the court for a trial and determination. 

Now, since I have been appointed judge, in 1954 we had 7 juvenile 
delinquents that came before the court. In 1953 there were 6; in 1952 
there were 5; and before that I think that there were 2. 

So it has not been a big problem as far as the court is concerned. 

My chief problem is what to do with the delinquents after the de- 
linquent comes before the court or has been found guilty by the jury, 
where to place him. And, as I am sure your record is complete, we do 
not have any local facilities in which to place them. And I take the 
position that it is very difficult to take a child between the ages of, shall 
we say, 6 and 18, in a new environment entirely away from his friends 
and from his nn and expect that child to be rehabilitated in a 
short period of time, even though you may have the best of facilities 

elsewhere. 

So I feel that the great need for our juvenile problem here at 
Anchorage is to have a place that is properly supervised where the 
court could = them on probation or confine them for such period 

t 


of time as the court would see just and proper under the circum- 
stances. 
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Mr. Cuumpris. Judge, you serve the third division; is that correct? 

Judge McCarrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuumepris. And I think you have also sat as United States 
district judge upon request at other divisions also? 

Judge McCarrey. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Cuumpris. And you have a pretty good picture of the juvenile 
delinquency problem all over the Territory of Alaska ? 

Judge Mol umi. Well, I would say that as far as the first division 
and the fourth division and the third division are concerned, yes. 
But as far as the second division, I do not know too much about that 
division. 

Mr. Cuumpris. So if you wish to make any comments on any divi- 
sion other than the third division, you may do so during your pres- 
entation here this afternoon. 

Judge McCarrey. I have discussed this problem with Judge Folta, 
the late Judge Folta, who presided in the first division for some 7 
years, and I think that Judge Folta was of the opinion, as I am also, 
that the juvenile delinquency problem here in the Territory of Alaska 
is not a great problem. I do not think that we have anything that 
is insurmountable other than that he saw a great need, as did I, for 
the placing of these juveniles under proper supervision and custody. 

Now eL the court is forced to vice a juvenile on probation for 
lack of a better place with its parents, who are going to have to 
leave the Territory of Alaska under rather adverse conditions. I 
feel that the child would be better off, and also the parents, if there 
was an institution here in the Territory of Alaska that would assume 
jurisdiction of this child and give it the proper instruction. 

The child is very young, only thirteen years of age, and yet the 
court could not permit the child to be placed on probation and re- 
main in the Territory of Alaska because of the fact that it had associ- 
ation with a lot of other young folks who would tend to be influenced 
by his action. 

Have I answered the question ? 

Mr. CHUMBRIS. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Boso. Judge, I think oftentimes you are very handicapped, 
are you not, in not having a place to detain juveniles? I do not want 
to belabor the point of whether or not you have a problem or whether 
you do not have a problem. But if you had an institution here for 
caring for them, the probability is that, rather than place them on 
probation with their family or with Mr. Norquist, many of them 
would be sent to an institution where they could be treated properly? 

Judge McCarrer. Definitely that is true, just as today, as I pointed 
out in this classic example, this boy would be much better off if he were 
pes in an institution than with his own parents, because the parents 

ave not been able to give him the proper supervision. Yet, on the 
other hand, for lack of a better place, I felt that, in light of all the cir- 
cumstances, the child would be better off with its mother, who was 
going to the States, even though they had to break up their home for 

e time being, than the child would be if he were placed in an institu- 
tion outside, because of his tender years. He is eam 13 years of age. 

Mr. Boso. It is a rather handicapping and distressing thing, I 
imagine, as a judge, to have to make many of the decisions which you 
have to make involving juvenile lives when you know that many of 
them could be rehabilitated. 
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Judge McCarrey. Well, I take the position, and I think all judges 
do, that you want to make taxpayers out of them instead of tax con- 
sumers, and I also make this statement, and I think that is accepted by 
most judges, that but for the grace of God there go I. So I think every- 
bow is entitled to a second chance. 

ow, of course, unfortunately the judge, as well as the commissioner, 
is pn in the capacity of being God here on earth, and it is dfficult 
to know the machinations of a person's mind to know whether or not 
custodial supervision would rehabilitate that particular child or 
whether it would not. 

This court, of course, is fortunate to have the able services of Mr. 
Norquist to go in and get a presentence report, which we do in most 
instances unless the court has known him personally over a period of 
years. 
` But some of the courts here in the Territory of Alaska, for example, 
Judge Forbes, Judge Hodge, and the late Judge Folta, did not have 
the opportunity of having a presentence investigation made by a 
uelint individual, and consequently would have to make a determina- 
tion of what was to be done with that child without that background, 
and it would place an undue hardship and responsibility on the court 
under such circumstances. 

Mr. Bongo. Did you have any further questions of the judge, Mr. 
Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumepris. Judge, I understand you have some exhibits you 
want to present to the subcommittee. 

Judge McCarrey. The court has had a compilation prepared—it is 
a көйөм I would like to present for the record at this time, 
which reflects the statistical information concerning the court work 
since 1939. 

I would like to call to your attention that it is broken down into three 
categories. The first category is that of the number of civil cases, and 
as of the present time there are now 1,621 civil cases pending as of the 

31st day of August 1955. 

Now, I would also call your attention to the criminal statistical in- 
formation, which shows that at the present time there are some 83 
cases pending, but I call your attention to the note at the bottom, which 
will disclose that for all practical purposes the court is current with 
the criminal calendar. 

Now, that is the first time in a number of years that that has been 
thecase. Unfortunately, in the past, because of the crowded condition 
of the calendar, in one instance I recall — myself, it was neces- 
sary that the judge sentence the defendant after he was found guilty 
to a year and a day to serve as the maximum under the law; yet he 
had been in jail 15 months. And we, of course, stressed the criminal 
calendar, because we feel that a person's liberty is more important to 
that person than even his financial status in life, which ofttimes is 
the sole question to be determined in a civil cause of action. 

The other category is that of bankruptcy, which is not too impor- 
tant. But I point out to you particularly, if I may, that the civil 
calendar discloses that in 1939 there were 93 cases pending as of the 
end of the year. In 1950 that had increased to 594. In 1951 that 
increased to 682; in 1952 it had increased to 828; 1953, 1,279; 1954, 
1,499 ; and as of August 31, 1,621. 

Now, that is not the entire picture. I think we should look back 
and find out what the courts have been doing. There has been quite 
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a bit of criticism throughout the United States that the courts have 
not been working, and I would call to your attention, though, that 
the Honorable Anthony J. Diamond in 1950 closed 662 cases; in 1951, 
697; in 1952, 761; in 1953, because we did not have a judge throughout 
the entire year, because of the demise of the Honorable Anthony J. 
Diamond, 676 were closed; in 1954, 893; and so far this year, 713. 

Yet I point out to you that we have been losing ground at the rate 
of better than 200 cases a year. 

Now, one other fact to make these statistics important: From Octo- 
ber 16, 1953, until August 31, 1955, the court was in session 2,262 
hours, a total of 427 days, and those days averaged 5.274 hours minus 
the 10-minute recesses that the court was in session. 

Now, it is impossible to expect court personnel or the court to put 
in longer hours, or even counsel, than 5 hours a day. Counsel com- 
plained, and rightfully so, that they have a business to conduct; they 
have other matters to look into; they have to interview witnesses, and 
to require them to be in court more than 5 hours a day is not fair to 
counsel. 

So the court feels that in the past it has not been too considerate of 
personnel, because the personnel are not paid for this overtime, and 
the record will reveal that they have worked on Saturdays and up 
until 7 or 8 o’clock at night and were not paid therefor, and also it 
works a great imposition on counsel, because they cannot get prepared 
for the next day in the preparation of their evidence and the interro- 
gation of their witnesses. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Judge, I understand that when you do have a visit- 
ing judge to help with the calendar, there are no facilities in the Fed- 
eral Courthouse to accommodate the visiting judge: is that correct? 

Judge McCarrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuumpris. And where are some of those cases tried ? 

Judge McCarrey. For the past year principally they have been 
tried in the Presbyterian Church, interspersed, when the Presbyterian 
Church is not available, with the American Legion hall, and the 
KENI studio. 

Now, I would like to point out that the owners of these establish- 
ments have been most coperative in their charges as well as in their 
aid to the court, but I point out to you that in the Presbyterian 
Church, for example, as would be expected, you cannot smoke. We 
do not have a jury room; you are 2 blocks from the library, 2 blocks 
from the District Attorney’s office, 2 blocks from the jail, and 2 blocks 
from the United States Marshall’s office. So you have a question of 
not being able to have the argument of counsel that far away from 
the library, and it, of course, imposes a security risk for the Marshal 
to bring the prisoners that far away without proper augmentation of 
personnel, and it is very difficult. 

Furthermore, these places are not always available, so that even 
though we have the services of other judges, we do not have the 
proper facilities in which to conduct these cases, and I would say that 
even though the local court probably works longer, as does the per- 
sonnel, when the second court is here, I am sure we are not more than 
50 percent efficient in the second court. 

r. Coumpris. And, Judge, may I point out further, I think in our 
discussion ing the overall problem, this lack of sufficient space 
in the courthouse goes to the United States Attorney’s office, the 
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probation office, the United States Commissioner’s office, and the Mar- 
shal’s office, and anyone else who not only deals with the adult prob- 
lem but also with the juvenile problem; is that correct? 

Judge McCarrey. That is correct. 

For example, I do not know whether the Commissioner has testi- 
fied, but I do know that a 9-month period of time, they handled 2,022 
criminal cases, and yet they do not have sufficient space with which 
to carry on an efficient operation. 

We have looked into this matter and done everything we can, but 
we will not be able to get additional space until an extra courthouse is 
built for the court, and I feel that that is the most important thing 
that we need at the present time. 

May I direct your attention to the exhibit which discloses the over- 
all layout plan of the post office and the present courthouse, and also 
where the new courthouse could be constructed, and it shows the rela- 
tionship to the jail. 


І. B. «£ W. cases processed, 1941 to August 31, 1955 





Number of Number of 
cases handied cases handled 
она АИ и کټچ ی و‎ 407 
کی وو ج م ی و چ‎ нии کی ی‎ 360 
ج‎ ЕО аа 76 
ДИО О ДА LA ا‎ ЕВ 462 
Зы AME MN La. did mederi plo biis la 454 
ج ی ت یټ ت و م چ و‎ ло EERE 453 
مچ تا تیت و‎ 265 
یی یچ ی 287 ف ج وی ن ب ی‎ 4, 761 
МЭА... جم ما ب دی شیا‎ 353 


The following matters were heard by Judge J. L. McCarrey, Jr., 
from October 16, 1953, to and including August 31, 1955—1 year, 1014 
months: 


MELLE eren aA аа MR S gcn siot 477 
САКЕН cies edhe d bu Mois acu вољена једине а usc am teda noi ioci eta 62 
ТОНИ RO ga a ت ج‎ а ааа 660 
Hearings (on motions, orders to show cause, liquor applications, etc.) .--- 655 
СИИИ н аа нос аана 272 
ППИ ПИ А А ی وی چچ ی ی ی یچ ی ی ی ی و‎ aia ea 493 


diciiur on 28‏ ھی چ ی ب ی ا C‏ 
Civil judgments 3‏ 


НА СЬ А аА BATS KEKE La 336 
RR вень ао وھ چ مھ ھاب ھچ نی‎ SEU Qa im iic 301 
کی ی ی ی ی ی ی ی‎ 17 
DERE а нај paa аш 18 
ا‎ ipie mna 226 
Liquor, beer, and wine orders signed, transfers of which we have no actual 

count, but possibly 100 to 200 orders signed for transfers of liquor 

По Ата До века лень ааа иным ‚ 361 
я بی ی ی ی ی‎ 427 
НИО ПОЕ ТОМИ = 2, 262 
Journal pages type, in docket 9’’ x 16%’, single Space-------------------- 3, 672 


Since October 16, 1953, to and including August 31, 1955, court was 
in session 427 days, with an average daily court session of 5.274 hours 
(minus the customary recesses of approximately 10 minutes, generally 
taken on the hour). Subtracting даа and Sundays, when a 


court is normally not in session, and allowing 15 days off for holidays, 

court was held all but 46 days since October 16, 1953. Twenty-eight 

of the 46 days were taken for a needed vacation and during the remain- 

ing 14 days the court was writing opinions, while the personnel were 
81131—56—5 
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working on the backlog which accumulated because of long hours in 
court. 

The judge of the third division has been assisted by the able services 
of the late Hon. George W. Folta from the first division annually 
one 1949. In the fiscal year 1954-55 he conducted court a total of 
52 days. 

The judges from the second division have likewise assisted over the 

ears. During the fiscal year 1954-55 the Hon, Walter H. Hodge was 
in the third ‘division a total of 54 days, 12 of which were spent con- 
ducting the floating court in the Aleutian chain (after an interval of 
some 5 years, since Sud e Dimond was unable to undertake this circuit 
because of the increased responsibilities of the court work at Anchor- 
age proper). The remaining 42 days, Judge Hodge conducted court 
here at Anchorage and at Seward, Alaska. 

As clerk of the court, I hereby certify that the foregoing statements 
show the number of cases pending before the court at the Peeping 
of each of the years 1939 to 1949, inclusive, the cases filed and disposec 
of during each of said years, and the cases remaining undisposed of at 
the close of each of said years. 

I further certify that the statements show the cases pending at 
the beginning of each month from January 1, 1950, to August 31, 1955, 
inclusive, the cases filed and disposed of during each of said months, 
and the cases undisposed of at the close of each month for the period 
from January 1, 1950, to August 31, 1955, together with the orders 
issued authorizing liquor licenses from January 1, 1941, to August 31, 


1955. 
Wu. A. HILTON, 
Clerk of Court. 


It will be noted that the foregoing statistics include only those 
items processed in court, and do not include the normal administrative 
problems of a court, i. e., the preparation of civil and criminal calen- 
dars ; the consideration of liners injunctions and orders to show 
cause; the preparation of primary and general election materials, and 
the supervision, receipt and tabulation of returns; the administrative 

roblems of the 16 United States commissioners of the third judicial 
ivision. 

In order to average the reflected total court time, it was necessary 
to hold the court personnel ofttimes overtime, and occasionally on 
Saturdays, for which times they were not paid. 

It is important to note that the clerk of the court has less office space 
and facilities now, although the court business has increased over 
900 percent, than was originally awarded to the clerk at the time the 
building was built; that at the present time the court does not have 
a witness room; that the attorneys do not have a room in which to 
hang their effects and to interview witnesses; that the present court 
library space is grossly insufficient. 

With the ever-increasing backlog of judicial work (in spite of every 
effort to overcome it), it is believed that a second courthouse, con- 
tiguous to the existing courthouse and court facilities, is the most im- 
portant consideration. The available facilities, where the second court 
must be conducted, are grossly inadequate, and are distant (e 9 
blocks) from the office and files of the clerk of court, the court library, 


the United States marshal's office, the Federal jail, and the district 
attorney's office. 
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For the past 2 years the second court has been conducted principally 
in the Presbyterian church, which is the best available space in the city 
for court needs. However, this facility, along with the American 
Legion Hall, and the KENI radio station, where court has also been 
held, does not lend itself to proper court procedure, although the 
owners have been most gracious to the court in their charges and co- 
operation. 

A review of the work accomplished by the second court discloses 
that under present conditions it is only 50 percent efficient because 
of the difficulty of conducting the same in inadequate facilities and 
because of the necessary distance, even though both courts and per- 
sonnel work longer hours. 

Expert advice discloses that a second courthouse and accompanying 
facilities could be constructed within the present courtyard juxtaposi- 
tion to the present court facilities at a reasonable price (see plan 
attached). Under the proposed plan, the clerk of the court would 
move back to the original quarters assigned to him, and the marshal’s 
office and the probation officer would be placed in the basement of the 
proposed building. The added space of the marshal’s office would be 
annexed to the original space allocated his office at the time the build- 
ing was built and yet he Uber’, witness room, and district attorney’s 
бое would be immediately available for an efficient operation. 





APPENDIX 10A 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS, 
NINTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 4, 1955. 

Re need for additional district judgeship for the third division of the 

district of Alaska. 
Hon. James Lewis McCarrey, Jr., 

United States District Judge, 

Anchorage, Alaska. 

Dear Jupce McCarrey: I am advised that there is a congressional 
committee coming to the Territory of Alaska this year which will 
have under consideration the conditions in its district court as well 
as other departments of its government. 

As you know, the chief judge of the circuit court of appeals for the 
last 20 years has been the ninth circuit’s advocate before Congress for 
the creation of additional Federal judgeships, which the litigation of 
the circuit’s enormous population increase has caused. In no court of 
the United States has the increase in population or any other cause 
created such an unbearable pressure of litigation as in your Anchorage 
division. Two able and devoted judges, Dimond and Folta, have died 
ae the strain and pressure of attempting to serve the Anchorage 
itigants. 

he facts which I have presented to the judicial conference of the 
circuit led to the recommendation of an additional judgeship for this 
division. Likewise, they were presented to the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, the body created by Congress to advise it of the 
conditions in the Federal courts. That Conference also recommended 
it and procured the filing of Senate bill 1256 and H. R. 3559 for needed 
judgeihipe including that in the Anchorage division. 'The matter 
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has been pressed on Attorney General Brownell, and I am assured 
that the bills will be enacted in the coming session of Congress. 

The compilation of figures of the last report of the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States shows the present conditions to be even more 
straining and distressful than heretofore. 

(a) e number of civil cases filed in the third division for the 
fiscal year 1955 was 1,147. This is over 5 times the 212 cases, the aver- 
age number of docketings and dispositions for the other two-hundred- 
and-forty-odd district judges of the United States for the same period. 
That is to say, your burden is 400 percent more in civil cases than for 
the average. Of course, no judge could discharge it in its entirety. 

However, the number of the 970 civil cases which the report shows 
you have terminated exceeds that of any other Federal judge. While 
smaller amounts often are involved, the cases are nevertheless time 
consuming. To continue such an accomplishment well could bring to 
you what happened to Judges Dimond and Folta. 

(5) With regard to criminal cases the average caseload for all the 
other Federal judges is 104. Your is 192. That is to say, your criminal 
caseload is 80 percent more than the average of the other district 
judges. 

It is inevitable that a judge pressed as you are will be required to 
dispatch his business under a strain which will occasionally disregard 
the amenities of a more placid bench. I trust there are no members 
of your bar too stupid to realize this. 

(c) We are glad to see that you have followed our rule 37 requiring 
affidavit support for extensions of time. This reads as follows: 


387. EXTENSIONS OF TIME 


The time specified in the foregoing rules for any proceeding 
may be extended by order of a judge of this court upon motion 
supported by affidavit. 


You may be amused to learn that there was a member of the local bar 
who had the cheap arrogance to contend that it was the business of the 
bar and not the court to determine when cases should be tried. 

You are at liberty to use the above material with the coming con- 
gressional committee or in preparation for it. 

Cordially yours, 
WILLIAM DENMAN. 





APPENDIX 11 


STATEMENT OF T. E. MUNSON, UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, CONCERNING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN THE First Drviston, Disrricr OF 
ALASKA 


Early in 1954, especially during the months of April and May, in 
Juneau and Ketchikan there were several outbreaks of juvenile carous- 
ings and sexual promiscuity. This office assisted the United States 
Commissioner in investigating all aspects of this juvenile misbehavior. 
The main source of trouble appeared to be the widespread belief 
among juveniles that they were immune to legal proceedings. Аз а 
result of our investigations we have juveniles here sent by the Depart- 
ment of Welfare to correctional institutions in the Territory and in 
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the States. Four or five juveniles who had passed the age of 18 were 
— at the Anchorage camp run by the Alaska jail system. 

ne juvenile, Kenneth Madsen, who murdered another youngster, 
was sentenced to 25 years in the penitentiary by Judge Folta. Since 
the fall of 1954 there has been no outbreak of delinquency in Juneau 
and Sitka. In fact, only the city of Ketchikan has experienced 
unusual juvenile problems. The local authorities in Ketchikan are 
well aware of the problem and are doing a reasonably good job in 
coping with it. 

It is my opinion that the city police of Ketchikan and the Terri- 
torial police officers with the assistance of a juvenile officer, can keep 
Ketchikan’s juvenile problem to a minimum. Naturally, Ketchikan 
could use additional funds for maintaining a detention home for 
young people to employ a qualified and experienced juvenile officer. 
In general, I would say that juvenile delinquency in the first division 
of Alaska is considerably below that of the larger cities in the States. 

We do need better supervision and better care of our young problem 
children in order to prevent their growing up to be serious offenders 
and social misfits. Undoubtedly Federal matching funds would as- 
sist the local authorities in the solution of this problem. 





APPENDIX 12 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE F. STEVENS, UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
FOURTH DIVISION, ALASKA 


I am the United States Attorney for the Fourth Judicial Division, 
District of Alaska, with headquarters at Fairbanks, Alaska. In such 
position, I have, since appointed on September 1, 1953, been in con- 
tact with juvenile delinquency problems in this division. 

This committee will be interested ‘and, I believe, pleased, to hear 
that, according to court statistics, we have no large delinquency prob- 
lem in this area. As you know, the Federal Government prosecutes 
all criminal actions here. Misdemeanors are, usually, instituted in the 
United States Commissioner’s court. In the period from September 
1, 1953, to September 1, 1955, 3,176 cases were filed in the Commis- 
sioner’s court in the Fairbanks precinct. During the same period, 
only 32 juvenile petitions were filed with the Commissioner. All 
felony cases are reported by the grand jury to the United States 
district court, unless the defendant waives grand jury. In the same 
period, 333 cases were filed in the district court, and juveniles were 
involved in 55 of these. Thus, juveniles have been brought before 
our courts in only a small percentage of criminal cases. 

The statistics set forth above are somewhat misleading. This di- 
vision has a relatively small population—we are able to give our 
juvenile delinquents more attention than they would received else- 
where. Almost every juvenile case filed has resulted in a criminal con- 
viction. This fact alone demonstrates that our law-enforcement officers 
lodge criminal complaints only when they feel there is nothing more 
they can do to aid the juvenile. 

What we lack here are adequate facilities to house juvenile offenders 
and to provide suitable guidance for them during any probation 
period. We have on probation officer. If we had the proper facilities, 


a juvenile could be given the benefit of the probation system on his 
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first violation, When I speak of our lack of facilities, I immediately 
think of 2 young men we sent to prison for 5 and 7 pes These boys 
had committed a series of violent felonies. Each time they grew 
bolder and became more dangerous to society. I have always believed 
that the course of their lives would have been different if they had 
been tried for their first violation and placed under a good probation 
officer. Anyone should understand the reluctance of prosecuting ofti- 
cials to bring a juvenile to trial when the result must of necessity 
be that, if convicted, the juvenile is shipped to some institution in 
the States, away from famıly, home, and friends. 

The fourth division needs a probation officer. Alaska needs a 
youth correction center, which, in my opinion, should be located in 
the center of Alaska—in Fairbanks. We have no place in this divi- 
sion in which we can adequately incarcerate juvenile offenders. The 
Federal jail here is completely antiquated. It has room for 2 women 
inmates—although it has held a great many more than 2 at 1 time. 
It is obvious that these same facilities are entirely impractical for 
young girls. Similarly, althov ;h the facilities for men are larger, 
the jail does not have facilities tor boys. 

Finally, I believe this subcommittee should reexamine the provi- 
sions of the Federal Youth Corrections Act (18 U. S. C. 5005 et seq.) 
to determine whether or not Alaska should be permitted the benefit 
of this act. We are specifically excluded at the present time. "This 
act should, in my opinion, be made to apply to all juvenile cases arising 
in the district court for Alaska, subject, of course, to the court's 
approval. 





APPENDIX 13 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, October 20, 1955. 
Mr. Perer M. CHUMBIS, 
Associate Counsel, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Мв. Сномвкз: Enclosed is a short statement relating to 

juvenile delinquency. As you probably know I have been a resident 
ere for over 30 years and have seen pope and changes come to 
Fairbanks. I know most of the children who have grown up and been 
educated here. Very few of them are ever in juvenile court. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Senator Kefauver when he was in 
Fairbanks. However, the meeting was purely social. I hope the 
subcommittee will be able to come to Alaska at some future date for 
I am confident their assistance can be invaluable here. 

Sincerely, 
LaDessa NORDALE, 
United States Commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF La Dessa NORDALE, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER AND 
RECORDER, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Juvenile delinquency has not as yet become a major concern in this 
area. My paper will touch briefly on two problems in the present 
system of handling juveniles. 

Namely, recommended in procedure and how the inade- 
quacy of housing affects the problem. | 

Р ings in juvenile court do not have the stiff formality of 
those in adult courts. The justice tries to explain to the juvenile and 
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his parents or guardian the nature of the hearing and is meticulously 
careful in protecting the juvenile’s rights. However, remedial action 
is definitely needed. Previous to such hearing and during the hearing 
the accused and his parents should have competent advice available. 
The court should either be allowed to appoint someone to act in an ad- 
visory capacity, preferably a psychiatric social worker for diagnostic 
services which should include the parents as well as the child, or there 
should be a paid counselor available at all times to see that the accused 
is properly advised. 

he natural reaction of the juvenile is to admit he committed the 
crime with which he is charged. Consequently, there may be a tend- 
ency to make dispositions more Miraris y and action taken before all 
sources of information are explored. ` 

Then, the next problem arises—if the court waives jurisdiction the 
child must be kald to await action by the grand jury. The detention 
facility available is commitment to the Federal jail. 

If the juvenile is placed in the care and custody of the Department 
of Public Welfare with the recommendation he be sent to a correc- 
tional institution, there is no proper custodial care available. It often 
takes 3 to 4 weeks for clearance. Psychologically all parties con- 
cerned would be better off if the child could be institutionalized near 
his family and home—not a thousand miles away necessitating con- 
siderable delay and expense. Alaska needs proper facilities available 
here to achieve rehabilitation, such as its own correctional institute, 
trained psychiatrists and trained parole staff to advise and assist the 
court. 

Lack of adequate recreational facilities in public housing also con- 
tributes to delinquency. I do not believe that so-called slum dwelling 
has materially contributed to juvenile delinquency in Fairbanks. 
However, most of us connected with police work feel that the cause 
of juvenile delinquency arises in the home because parents are either 
too strict or too lenient. True, we have only meager facilities in Fair- 
banks to combat this situation. Our problem children come mostly 
from homes where there is a neglected child or children. Recreation 

rograms are sadly needed. Crowded living conditions will natural- 

y cause disorganization and frustration in children. Recreation fa- 
cilities should be a part of all public housing, particularly in Alaska. 
During the winter months very few outdoor sports can be engaged in. 
When the thermometer is 20 degrees or more below zero it is inadvis- 
able to skate, coast, or drive dogs for fear or frosting the lungs. Most 
of the homes in Fairbanks are small with no recreation facilities for 
children. Six months of the year are cold and dark. The entire 
populous becomes keyed to a high pitch—which the sourdoughs term 
“cabin fever.” This is when we have acts of vandalism and sometimes 
acts of violence. 

The Alaska highway and airplane transportation to and from the 
States has changed Fairbanks and its environs from an isolated to a 
metropolitan community. The influx of the military and construc- 
tion workers with their families have introduced “gangs” to Fair- 
banks. All police officers on and off the bases are alerted to this men- 
ace and have ben able to keep crimes at a minimum, and breakup or- 
ganized gangs before they begin snowballing. 

Believe me I do not mean to minimize juvenile delinquency in Fair- 
banks. It is a growing concern and as stated previously much can 
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and should be done to help and prevent juveniles from becoming po- 
tential criminals. We, in Alaska, have fallen far short in this re- 
spect, because we are just now having to face the fact that juvenile de- 
linquency is fast becoming a problem. 





APPENDIX 14 


Crry or JUNEAU, 
Juneau, Alaska, September 29, 1955. 
Mr. T. E. Munson, 
United States District Attorney, 
Federal Building, Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. Munson: In compliance with your request for a report 
on juvenile delinquency in the Juneau area, during the months from 
January 1950 through September 18, 1955, there were 35 cases of 
burglary committed by juveniles. Of these 35 cases, all but 5 were 
solved by the Juneau Police Department. 

I find that of the 30 cases solved, approximately 15 juvenile boys, 
or the same group of boys, committeed the crimes. "Various disposi- 
tions were made of these cases by the United States Commission— 
some were given suspended sentences, some were sent to reformatories, 
industrial schools, and other corrective institutions. 

There were some offenders given suspended sentences who became 
repeaters and were later apprehended and sent to one of the several 
corrective institutions. Some were properly impressed with the sus- 
pended sentence given to them and became orderly citizens. 

It is also noted that in the cases of suspensions, the local police 
department did not forget these boys and visited them often and 
encouraged them to live decent lives. 

There have been some cases where juveniles were sold liquor by 
some of the liquor dealers and we feel that there is still violations 
of this nature occurring. If that outlet could be properly closed, we 
believe that the incidence of delinquency and disorderliness resulting 
therefrom would considerably decline. 

I sincerely hope this information will help you in the job you are 
trying to accomplish. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. McDowrzir, Mayor. 


APPENDIX 15 


TERRITORY or ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF TERRITORIAL POLICE, 
Juneau, Alaska, September 23, 1956. 





Mr. THEODORE MUNSON, 
District Attorney, Juneau, Alaska. 


Dear Mr. Munson: This department has been asked to give its 
opinion on the juvenile delinquency problem in southeast Alaska. 
We think it is comparatively light although a few groups are watched 
closely in the Juneau area. 

As the Department of Territorial Police operates on a limited 
budget, the areas outside of the city limits of Juneau and Douglas get 
very little supervision and in many cases, none at all. Some towns 
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and villages such as Hoonah, Pelican, Kake, Hydaburg, and many 
fishing and logging camps, receive no police coverage unless specially 
requested by a warrant or a signed complaint. Although several 
of the villages are “dry,” liquor is brought in by plane and boat. All 
of the larger villages have schools or they are in the process of con- 
struction as in Kake and Klawock. 

With the building of the pulp mill in Ketchikan, logging camps 
are springing up. Edna Bay, one of the larger camps, has a school 
and Karkeen will have one in the near future. 

From an enforcement angle, the villages of Craig, Klawock, and 
Yakutat are considered the worst. Klawock, a “dry” village is con- 
nected by road with Craig where liquor is sold. This poses many 
problems for Klawock which cannot control the sale or use of the 
өе. When intoxicants are so easily available then the juvenile 
problem becomes more difficult in proportion to enforcement. 

The cooperation and mutual assistance between Federal and Terri- 
torial enforcement agencies is very good. Both groups of agencies are 
aware that very little enforcement can be had in the outlying areas 
until more funds are made available. 

Very truly yours, 
A. P. BRANDT, Superintendent. 
Ву RoBERT F. SmrTH, 
Administrative Assistant. 


APPENDIX 16 


REPORT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, DETENTION FACILITIES, COURTS 
AND PROBATION PERSONNEL IN THE CITY OF KETCHIKAN, ÃLASKA 


1. General.—The 1950 census lists Ketchikan's population at 5,805, 
with another 3,500 in the census area adjacent to the city. The cur- 
rent population estimate is 1,500, with another 6,000 in the census 
area. T he two principal industries of Ketchikan are based on its 
fishery and timber resources. 

2. Juvenile delinquency.—The data contained in this report and 
exhibits hereto has been compiled from the files of the city of Ketchi- 
kan Police Department, d does not include cases or contacts by 
law-enforcement agencies except where those agencies have referred 
cases to the city of Ketchikan for investigation and processing. The 
period covered by this report is 1949 through August 1955. Records 
on juveniles prior to 1949 were not maintained. 

The juvenile caseload of the city of Ketchikan Police Department, 
shown below, was relatively low until 1953: 


Caseload :‏ 
14 سے کن نن ا ی م ت و ى SO ms NA bae da‏ 
ната, 15‏ و ی ی ی а‏ و 
21 کی ویو ی ی ی ی و و و و a‏ 
j2‏ ی ای ی ی Па‏ 
ПИ ср а О АИ ДА ДЕ А ДР АЕ РО ia 103‏ 
195 ھی ی ت ی Пе је Ва сона hl‏ 
216 ی وی ت ی ی ی ی ی ی ی ی ی ی ی ی ELE 7 T‏ 0 00 


Since 1953, the increase in both the total number of cases and the more 
serious type of offenses (see exhibit A) has become alarmingly high 
for the city’s population. For the 3-year period (1953-54-55) the 
juvenile caseload increased 303 percent, whereas the population of 
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Ketchikan and surrounding census area increased 53 percent. While 
there is a parallel in juvenile caseload increase and population growth, 
the former is far greater in proportion. у 

Since the city employed a juvenile officer in March of this year, the 
more serious offense d appears to be on the decrease, although 
the number of total cases for 8 months of 1955 has already exceeded the 
total for 1954. This increase is, at least partially, due to the added 
emphasis on enforcement. 'The inadequacy of records and reports 
prior to the employment of a juvenile officer makes it difficult to analyze 
the underlying cause for delinquency among juveniles. Observations 
by those dealing with the problem day to day support the following 
general causes : 

1) Parental neglect or indulgence; 
2) Lack of adequate facilities and personnel to handle juve- 
nile repeating idem: 
(3) Lack of juvenile court and probation personnel ; and 
(4) Lack of community facilities for recreation and other activ- 
ities to occupy the time of juveniles. 

3. Juvenile facilities and personnel.—In the city of Ketchikan there 
are no facilities for temporary detention of juveniles required to be 
detained pending disposition of their cases. There is a definite need 
in Ketchikan for such a facility for temporary detention of juvenile 
offenders; and for the temporary housing of children welfare cases. 
A facility to house both categories of juveniles would be the most 
economical to build and operate. 

There are no facilities in the Territory of Alaska for permanent 
detention of juvenile offenders. The number of recurring offenders 
point to the need for such a facility and because there is a hesitancy 
on the part of officials dealing with juvenile cases to commit to juvenile 
institutions in the United States. Juvenile recurring offenders that 
n under detention are contributing to the delinquency of other 

uveniles. 

Other than the city of Ketchikan juvenile officer, there are no other 
personnel, Territorial or Federal, in this area assigned to juvenile 
work as a primary duty. As a result, the city of Ketchikan juvenile 
officer apprehends offenders, makes investigations, court appearances, 
and then acts as probation officer. This situation is unsatisfactory 
because of the heavy caseload and the more important fact that it is 
contrary to good accepted practice for the officer apprehending juve- 
niles to do the court investigative and probation work. Personnel 
should immediately be made available to the courts for investigation 
and probation duties. 

4. Juvenile courts.—Exclusive original jurisdiction over juveniles 
is vested in the justice court, which is presided over by the United 
States Commissioner. Concurrent jurisdiction is vested in the mu- 
nicipal magistrate for violations of municipal ordinances. The local 
caseload indicates the need for a juvenile court in Alaska, with author- 
ity to appoint referees in the various population centers. Such a 
juvenile-court system should be presided over by personnel trained and 

ualified in the Juvenile field and manned by an adequate staff of inves- 
tigative and probation personnel. 

5. Community facilities. Kotchikan, like many other Alaskan 
cities, has only very limited community facilities for occupying the 
leisure time of juveniles. 
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The city has a frame civic center structure in which a limited organ- 
ized youth program is carried on with financial support by the city and 
through volunteer organizations. Recent additions to school audi- 
torium and gymnasium facilities will help the situation, but there is 
yet a need for civic center facilities adequate in size and construction 
for the use of youngsters. The city is not presently in a financial posi- 
tion to build a civic center. The construction of an armory building 
suitable for dual use would be of great value to Ketchikan. 

Library facilities are inadequate for the community’s need. One 
room of the city hall houses the public library. Plans have been com- 
pleted for construction of a library building under the Alaska public 
works program. This depends on available funds in the future. 

Parks and playground areas are inadequate for the increased popu- 
lation, although, the climate in this area points to a greater emphasis 
on indoor facilities for use during the majority of the year. 

The deficiency in community facilities has contributed to the juve- 
nile problem. 

6. Conclusion.—Greater public awareness of the juvenile problem 
is needed to bring about remedial action. All Wels of government 
should focus attention on the problem and solutions but refrain from 
overemphasizing the matter. 

The primary needs in this community to effect remedial action are: 


(2) Juvenile facilities for temporary detention. 
(2) Juvenile court and investigation and probation personnel. 

(3) Juvenile facilities in Alaska for permanent detention of 
recurring offenders. 

(4) Emphasis, through lawe enforcement, courts and public 
education, on parental responsibility and necessary laws to effec- 
tively deal with parents where necessary. 

(5) Additional community facilities and personnel for organ- 
ized youth recreation programs. 


A long-range, continuing program, with all levels of government 
participating, is needed to effectively deal with the juvenile problem. 





APPENDIX 17 


Excerrts oF STATEMENT OF Hon. Maynarp Tartor, Mayor or 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


First I would like to call your attention to an act, chapter 134, 


passed by the 1955 session of the legislature, of which I will read the 
preamble: 


To provide for juvenile detention homes in certain cities, 
to establish a board of juvenile institutions setting forth its 
powers and duties and the powers of cities and courts in rela- 


tion thereto, authorizing an appropriation and setting effec- 
tive date. 


It is with pleasure that I would like to inform you that the first 
une made under this act, chapter 134, was made by the city 
of Anchorage applying for a juvenile detention home in the Greater 
Anchorage area. : 

The act is good legislation. It is progressive legislation, and I 
at this time would like to compliment the 1955 session of the legis- 
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lataro for the constructive work that they have done on the juvenile 
problem. 

The second point I would like to mention is, of course, that we are 
going to have many witnesses from the Anchorage area appearing 

fore you dealing with the specific problems that we have, and their 
solutions. I would like to speak more in generalities dealing with 
the problems that they will not cover. 

The next and the most important thing, probably, to the people 
of Alaska that I would like to mention is the point of statehood. The 
reason that this is important in this investigation is the fact that 
under statehood, it is possible to provide for home rule whereby the 
people of an area may have the ability and the power to solve their own 
problems. 

Second, in solving their own problems, would be the control of 
their finances, and it is through statehood that it is possible that we 
could control our finances so that we could not only ate our problems 
but finance the solution. 

In closing, I would like to wish you a lot of success in your trip 
in Alaska and again say that we are very proud and pleased to have 
you here with us. 


APPENDIX 18 


EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT OF Carr. E. E. GILLETTE, POLICE CAPTAIN, 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


From a law enforcement standpoint we consider it a major prob- 
lem but have found through the years that it has not been a serious 
enough problem to cause us to put a 100-percent law-enforcement 
concentration on it. By this I mean, we have never found it neces- 
sary to have detailed a particular amount of officers to the juvenile 
problems alone. 

Juvenile delinquency has, to a certain extent, decreased in the last 
few years in this area. One of the primary reasons for this is that 
the population of this area is much more settled than it has been in 
the past. One of the major problems we were confronted with a few 
years back was the transient population. Families came to the Ter- 
ritory for several months during the peak construction period and, 
during this time, both parents were working and in numerous cases 
the children were left to shift for themselves. Employment was at a 
peak and, as a result, most of these families were unable to get re- 
sponsible persons to care for their children. 

Another important problem during those years was the lack of or- 

anized groups working together for the common good of the juvenile. 

hese groups, of course, included all of your law-enforcement agen- 
cies in this area, the Department of Welfare, Alaska Native Service, 
and the Office of the United States Commissioner. The efforts of these 
various named groups were not coordinated, and, as a result, a gen- 
eral misunderstanding of not only the problems each group indi- 
n" had but a good practical viewpoint of the juvenile problem 
was lacking. 

Cooperation between agencies involved in handling juvenile prob- 
lems has increased tremendously in the past few years and this, in 
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itself, in my opinion, has decreased juvenile delinquency. Thus, we 
have been in псе position to help and understand individual cases 
brought to our attention. In many cases the agencies have over- 
lapped their actual jurisdiction in order to assist each other and in so 
doing, have helped all concerned, particularly the juvenile himself. 

To give an example of the cooperation that exists, we would like 
to mention the armed services. Any incident involving a military 
dependent is brought immediately to our attention and a coordinated 
effort is made by the military and the civilian organizations concerned 
to bring the problem to a successful and satisfactory conclusion. 

To the average person, the problem seems much more serious now 
than in the past, but it is my impression that the more stabilized type 
of people in this area are much more concerned with the problems than 
the percentage of transient persons in the past. 

To pinpoint the majority of violations committed by juveniles under 
the age of 18, we feel that intoxication, runaways, young females as- 
sociating with older GI’s, and vagrancy, cause the most concern. The 
intoxication problem comes first from the ability of juveniles to get 
intoxicants. It is not the juveniles themselves who are directly ob- 
taining the liquor but it is through persons who are old enough to 
legally enter an establishment and they, in turn, furnish or sell the 
liquor to the juveniles. The problem in this is that the juveniles 
and doing their drinking in vehicles, thus making a difficult problem 
for enforcement. 

Another problem with intoxication is the serviceman who is not 
old enough to enter a bar or liquor establishment but who is able to 
secure beer at the base and comes to town, many times, in a semi- 
intoxicated condition and, in turn, associates with the young female. 
In regard to these girls associating with the GI, they have a large 
field of men from which to choose. These men have regular pay 
checks to spend and they usually can secure some type of transporta- 
tion. This combination eliminates any competition on the part of the 
average young male civilian of school age. 

The problems connected with the Alaskan native population of the 
Anchorage area would also come under the previous major violations 
mentioned. The native problem, more than the white, seems to cen- 
tralize on the lack of interest and care within the family itself. 
There is a great difference between the environment and culture of 
the native village and the city of Anchorage. It is difficult for the 
average native parents to understand this difference and to supervise 
and train their children accordingly. Numerous times the mother 
brings the children to the city while the father remains at the village 
to earn a livelihood. The children are brought to the city and left 
to go their own ways while many times the mother becomes involved 
in a drinking problem or one involving a white man to whom she is 
not married. 

I would like to point out that we do not feel we have an existing 
narcotic problem with juveniles. Occasionally a rumor is brought 
to our attention that a juvenile is a user of drugs but to date we 
have not had a positive case where young people were addicted to the 
use of narcotics. 

Mr. Bono. In speaking of narcotics there, Captain, does that in- 
clude marihuana and the synthetic drugs as well as heroin and the 

more severe narcotics ? 
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Captain GILLETTE. That is correct; it does, sir. 

Nor has there been one case where a juvenile was involved in the 
possession of drugs or in any way remotely connected with narcotics. 

When you consider the above-mentioned problems in connection 
with the children charged with a specific violation such as thefts, 
assaults, et cetera, and the fact that all police agencies handle a certain 
number of protective custody cases, it becomes increasingly ne 
that the major problem confronting Alaska is the complete lack of 
facilities for juveniles. 

From a law-enforcement standpoint, the primary need is a deten- 
tion home where these juveniles can be temporarily kept until such 
time as the facts are ready for presentation to the juvenile court. This 
detention home should be so equipped as to be dh to segregate sexes, 
as well as the offender from the protective custody case. 

The second need for the law-enforcement officer would be other 
agencies to which we can refer the numerous nonpolice problems which 
are brought to us. Many of these problems cannot and should not 
be handled as police matters but require the services of trained per- 
sonnel to od them. Many of these police problems involve inci- 
dents of parents whose rer actions have a definite psychological effect 
on the raising of their child. Cases of this nature should be referred 
to more competent and trained personnel, such as the psychologist, 
psychiatric social worker, marriage counselor, or psychiatrist. 

If the proper facilities for handling a juvenile were available in 
this area, it would, in my opinion, be desirable to organize within the 
police department a juvenile division who would handle all juvenile 
problems which come to the attention of this department. 

Of course, the primary law-enforcement problem involving the 
handling of juveniles is having an outstanding prevention program, 
as it is more efficient, less expensive, and far more satisfactory to handle 
the child as a predelinquent rather than as a true delinquent. 


Juveniles under age of 18—protective custody cases and juveniles committing 
offenses ° 








мине of | Referrals of | Protective | Referrals of 





A ren children custory protective 
Year and month committing | committing | cases han- custody 
offenses offenses dled cases 

o ep o o, HUIUS а anaa 18 8 1 0 
ПОН лана ана 11 8 2 2 
QE a aan 48 11 2 2 
ON Ecaca nec ess an 34 1 5 3 
ПИ Саны ییو و یی ی‎ ard 22 6 6 6 
OOP EL Le ela rese ce eee aae aA 30 10 16 6 
РЕ внна њи стене н » 34 13 7 1 
АШАЙ гоь на o Qa a ed 44 7 7 1 
А әм 47 17 15 0 
M Laco aida dia Ra mM AMA d 81 10 15 0 
SEN LLL Ub dde وھ یہ کچ نچ ی می ا ا‎ 54 11 20 3 
ДНИ сре ی ت ی و چ ی‎ аач ird 65 19 34 18 
چچ ت و چ‎ BON р ا ی‎ 488 121 130 44 


! Statistics from Anchorage Police Department, Anchorage, Alaska, August 1954 through July 1955. 
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APPENDIX 19 


EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT OF Mrs. MARGARET HAFEMEISTER, DISTRICT 
REPRESENTATIVE, ÅLASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, SEWARD, 
ALASKA 


I appreciate the opportunity to testify regarding serious conditions 
affecting one large segment of Alaska’s quem children in 
the many remote villages of the Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutian 
chain. 

Mrs. Fern Mauk, district representative of the Anchorage office of 
the Department of public welfare, will, in her testimony later, cover 
the overall picture of juvenile delinquency, which is, I believe, a true 
pieture of all parts of the Territory. 'The area about which I am 
particularly concerned has its own problems. ! 

I am submitting for your further study and for the record, copies of 
several letters from parents, teachers, and other social workers, to- 
gether with part of one of my field trip reports, which will most 
graphically point up these problems, but here today I will very briefly 
summarize. 

The Alaska Peninsula and Aleutian chain is some thirteen to fifteen 
hundred miles long and is served by the department of public welfare 
by one social worker, myself, headquartered in Seward. It is only by 
being able to get to people that we can begin to understand them, know 
their needs, and do something about their problems. Many of these 
communities are anywhere from 50 to 500 miles by water or by air— 
weather permitting—from the nearest law-enforcement official or 
United States commissioner. In many instances, the only person in 
the village with any sort of official standing is the schoolteacher. 

Due to the economy of this area—one almost solely dependent on 
a very short fishing season—there are many months of inactivity for 
these people in villages, many of which have no store, some no school, 
and no work projects of any kind. During these many inactive 
months with so little to fill their lives, these people indulge in exces- 
sive drinking and sex promiscuity, which results in serious neglect 
and abuse of children of all ages and, as we know, neglect results in 
delinquency and probably in another generation of neglectful par- 
ents, and so the vicious circle keeps widening. In most of these vil- 
lages, couples wishing to marry must often wait months for the 
legalities, and so dispense with them. 

. Distances are so great and transportation costs so high that it is 
impossible to give services of many kinds to children desperately 
needing them. 

The United States commissioners and deputy United States mar- 
shals have no regular travel funds, and in many instances we are 
unable to step in to protect children because there is no one near 
enough to whom someone can make a complaint so that the law-en- 
forcement officer may take charge. Our own department travel 
funds limit the social worker from reaching this.area oftener than 
once a year, and then she is unable to visit most of the villages, and 

once she does visit she can stay only a very brief time due to travel 
difficulties. 

With one worker covering this great area, we cannot possibly afford 
to get into a village where there may be some extremely serious neg- 
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lect and delinquency problems and stay a week or two, in a village 
that has only 50 or 60 people or, say, 100 people. We would be stuck 
there unless we chartered a plane and had it waiting for us. 

When you read the attached material, please do not think that these 
are isolated instances. They are not. Similar conditions are pre- 
valent throughout the entire area—drinking, nonsupport, flagrant 
sexual promiscuity, illegitimacy, neglect and abuse of children, are 
allcommon. There is also what we feel is a very serious problem of 
incest, the full extent of which we cannot С know. And our 
big problem is, How are we to change these conditions without more 
trained personnel provided with adequate funds to reach these be- 
nighted citizens? 





EXCERPT FROM FIELD VISIT, MARCH 1954 


On this March 1954 trip to Kodiak it was quite imperative that I ac- 
company the commissioner and the marshal to Alitak and we en- 
couraged Miss Hobbs to go along, as she had not yet visited that village 
and there were many problems there. "This she did, and we had a ver 
successful trip, we thought. Six home visits were made in the vil- 
lage, and other people were interviewed at the schoolhouse, where Mr. 
Howard McCallister is the new teacher, and will probably remain an- 
other year. Heisasingle man with a very great interest in the native 
population and a desire to help them in any way possible. 

[rs. Vokacek held court most impressively, and I believe this was 
the first time that most of the villagers had ever been to a court hear- 
ing. There were 2 charges made by the marshal against 2 couples— 
charges of adultry. 'The men involved were brothers and the women 
were two ADC cases of ours. The hearings resulted in the jailing 
of both men and 1 woman, Marie A, whose 3 younger children were 
subsequently, on another petition, committed to this department, and 

laced in the Kodiak Mission the same day. The other woman, Mrs. 

, had her sentence suspended on the condition that she would take 
care of her children. Her husband had just recently returned and 
was already at Lazy Bay working, and the ADC case would, there- 
fore, have been closed in any event. Our other 2 ADC cases were 
visited, as well as a family in which the 17-year-old daughter, with 
a 3-year-old son, wanted to apply for ADC, was not eligible due 
to her family’s financial circumstances. The marshal also was in- 
volved with this family, as he signed a complaint against a cab driver 
in Kodiak, for assault on this same young girl. The man was, how- 
ever, later exonerated. 

According to Mr. McCallister, one of the worst difficulties, of course, 
with Alitak is the drinking. There is not even a store there. Be- 
sides the dwellings there is the Russian Orthodox Church, which is 
kept in immaculate condition, well painted up, decorated, and with 
quite a few fine art treasures in it, and the school; however, some peo- 
ple do bring in liquor to the natives and sell it to them right there, 
and, of course, some of the inhabitants go to Kodiak and return with 
it. They also make homebrew. The Kodiak Airways are very good 
about not transporting any liquor whatsoever for the natives of these 
villages, including Alitak. 

Near the end of our stay in Alitak, Mr. McCallister told us of various 
situations, which both Miss Hobbs and I knew needed further investi- 
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ation, and probably with a worker able to visit with any regularit 
should be under full-time CWS care. But there was nothing, wit 
the limited time available, that either of us could do about these situa- 
tions at this time. We also realize that if Alitak presents such cases 
as these, all of the other villages do also, and Miss Oberlies, public 
health nurse, bears out our suspicions. 

To me the appalling thing about Alitak, and I am sure it is true of 
many of the за villages, is the larger socioeconomic problem. With 
an economy based entirely on a short fishing season, with large fami- 
lies living in 1 room, or at the most 2, with nothing for diversion but a 
church led by a lay reader, it is little wonder that nU and sex 
promiscuity abound. If in some way work projects could be de- 
veloped for at least part of the year other than the fishing season, and 
if diversions could be provided of which the villages would take ad- 
vantage, and if some incentive could be offered for fixing up their 
homes, enlarging them, and Mr better standards of living, mat- 
ters would be greatly improved, but this I recognize is a tremendous 
order. But until something along these lines is done, I feel that the 
picture is pretty gloomy. 

Mr. McCallister, the teacher, is the only possibilty of an agent for 
us in Alitak, and this raises a question which I wish the central office 
would clear definitely with the department of education, because we 
are in the same spot in many other villages where the Territorial teach- 
er is our only hope for service to these people, so that their grants will 
not be held up or discontinued for lack of information 4 them, 
since many of the clients themselves do not write or read. I under- 
stand that the commissioner of education is not too anxious for the 
teachers to actually serve as our agents, but I don’t know whether he 
has actually ruled on it or not. But the teachers so far have been 
most cooperative and have left it that they will do “what is necessary 
when asked,” rather than actually be officially appointed as our agent. 
— this be cleared, or what is the situation on it if it doesn't need 
clearing? 

Later commissioner of education did agree to permit his teachers to 
act in capacity of agents for the department of public welfare, where 
no one else is available. 

The commissioner had to *deadhead" on trip to Alitak, compli- 
ments of the airline, as no funds are provided к for this purpose. 


Тлввү МсМ№епл, & LIBBY, 
Moser Bay, July 29, 1953. 

Dear Miss Waker (public health nurse): I just want to ask if 
you know what to do with an unmarried girl with four kids. She 
drinks whenever she gets a chance. She don’t take care of her kids. 
Depending on us to take care of them. Well, I can't do that. We've 
tried and tried to keep her from doing such things, but I can’t seem 
to stop her. Iam her mother and my husband is her dad. 

I was wondering if you could find a home for her kids. And send 
her or put her in jail or a reform school. Either one I wouldn’t care, 
whichever you think is best, cause I can't stand it any more. As soon 
as she gets a chance she drinks. We tried and tried all ways to punish 
her. But can’t seem to come to her senses. 


81131—56—6 
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I guess she’s coming into town this fall. You should catch her then 
and do whatever you think is best. Well, if she takes care of her kids 
the right way it would be better. But she depends on us all the time. 
And f have my own kids to take care of. Either put her kids in the 
mission or have them adopted. Where they'l| have a better home. 
Someone they can call their dad. Now I don't want you to give her 
one more chance. I’ve given her lots of chances. ems like she’s 
getting worse all the time. I want you to put her in jail for 6 months 
or send her to a reform school of some kind. Maybe a reform school 
for 2 years would make her better. I don’t want to keep her here or 
I don’t want her to stay in town there, cause after she puts her children 
in the mission she'll start all over again and drink. She does drink 
every time she comes in to Kodiak. 

Please, Miss Walker, do that for us. I wished I had enough money 
to bring her in myself. The way she said. I guess she’s coming into 
Kodiak again this fall. I'll let her take all her kids with her. Gee, I 
hate to do this but there has to be something done about these things. 
Too many boys get away with things like that. They get the girl in 
trouble and then just walk out without marrying her. Cause when 
she comes into Kodiak she might leave her kids alone some place and 

o out and drink. Please take her kids away when she comes in. 
he kids need a better home. I can’t see how she had to turn out to be 
such a girl. Her older sisters are not like that. I wish I could talk 
toyouin person. And we'd understand better. 
er oldest boy is N, 6 years old; P is 5 years old; M is 2 years old; 
and C is 1 year old. 

Please don't let her stay in town if she comes in, cause she'll drink 
and make a mess of herself. This is my orders, and I wish you 
do what I'm asking you to do. Her name is Marian. I guess you've 
met her before. Our names are Mrs. E. A. and Mr. T. A., Moser 
Bay, Alaska. 

Her full parents. We don’t know what to do with her. She 
doesn’t mind us any more. Of course, she’s old enough to do as she 

leases but she’s sure making a mess of herself. And it’s the boys’ 
ault, too. 

I’m sorry to do this but then I want her to get hold of herself. I’m 
very sorry if I’m causing you any trouble. But if it will be too much 
trouble to you, please let me know right away. But if you don’t send 
Marian any place, put her kids in the mission where they’ll be better 
taken care of. 

Sorry for all the trouble I’m giving you. Please sent an answer 
soon as you can. 

Thanks very much. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 


APRIL 24, 1955. 


To: Margaret Hafemeister, District Representative, Seward. 
From: G. G. Thompson, Belkofski. 
Re F family: G., birth date 1/23/41; M., birth date 8/8/42; V., birth 
date 10/22/46. 
I am writing to you about these three children because I feel that 
something should be done immediately. The mother has been dead 
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for some years. The two older children were sent home from Wrang- 
ell Institute (against my убио), The father is an alcoholic, indif- 
ferent to the dd dun and cruel. Last summer he spent all of his 
money on liquor and when the kids arrived he spent the couple of 
hundred dollars they had earned on booze. Relatives have given them 
what they could and I have purchased clothing for the boy, only to 
see a short time later the father wearing them. I have kept the boy 
any number of times with me when things got too drunken at home. 
Mrs. M. N. has kept M half the time; they are not relatives, but M 
and L (Mrs. N’s daughter) are very close and inseparable. V has 
stayed at his great-aunt’s when things were too bad—I have fed him 
a number of times, too. 

The father is cruel. The other day because the two boys were 
giggling when they should be sleeping he sends G into a closet in his 
nightgown, no blankets no heat and for the night. This has hap- 
pened several times—the first time he locked them all up in the same 
empty room. On this recent drunk his brother, N. D., that is J. D.’s 
brother and uncle to the children, hit G so hard that on the back of his 
head he had a bump the size of a hen’s egg. I have not been able to 
have a talk with him as he is mostly drunk, but when he is sober 
enough I mean to threaten him with arrest for child beating. This 
N. D.’s boy stayed with me for 3 months because of his drunken father. 
1 let him clean the school out so he could think he was earning his 
way. In January he went to Ikatan to be with his mother. 

Iowever, about the three D children. I can find homes for all 
three of them if you can procure assistance and take them legally from 
their father. It will be no problem to get papers signed for action 
against the father. 

Mrs. S. N. will take the girl, M, on the above conditions; she is not 
a relative, but that is where M would be happiest. V could stay with 
a great-aunt, Mrs. M. T., under the above conditions. G is going to 
Ikatan to be with his aunt, Mrs. B. D., this summer. He and her son 
are bosom friends, as well as cousins. Now, Mrs. B. D., I have not 
contacted her because of the poor mail service so I don’t know her 
sentiments, but from what G has told me. He is living with me till 
the end of school and then Pll pay his passage to Ikatan. He says 
she would like to have him. But because it is almost the end of school 
I will leave the rest of this in your hands. All of these people in 
Belkofski will start moving to King Cove this coming weekend, so 
I suggest you contact your agent in that place. 

These are exceptional children and so I think something should be 
done. I hope I have given all the information you need. 

The more I think, the madder I become. 

P. S.—Little V just ate at my house—he'd had nothing to eat from 
12 noon to 8: 15 p. m. His father’s been drunk all day and all week. 


P. P. S.—Do you have any remedies for incest? We have that, 
reputedly, too. 














RTE ERFAN 
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ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE, 
Anchorage, Alaska, September 24, 1954. 
Re X family: C and D Hilda, birth date February 18, 1940. 


Mrs. MARGARET HAFEMEISTER, 
District Representative, Department of Public Welfare, 
Seward, Alaska. 

DEAR MARGARET: I am sure you will recall the above-mentioned 
family. Mr. Howard McCallister was in Anchorage not too long 
ago and discussed general situations with me at that time, and later 
made application for admission to Wrangell for Hilda; however, since 
there is a school available in Alitak for her, she could not be accepted. 
In my discussion with Mr. McCallister, I explained to him that in the 
event he felt social conditions were so bad in the home that Hilda 
could not remain there and if he felt that she was in need of protection 
from her parents, then he or someone should petition and request 
juvenile code action. 

Recently, I received a letter from Mr. McCallister and among other 

roblems, he mentions again Hilda X, as follows: “Hilda has become 
frantic in her desire to leave the village. The home situation has 
become intolerable. D, the mother, and E, her boy friend, fight and 
drink all of the time. Also, C has taken more and more to drinking, 
leaving little in the home for her. Isn't there something you can do? 
À boarding school like Palmer seems to be the answer to Hilda's prob- 
lem. Isn’t there a church school who would mee her? She D. 
enough to work to pay for care. Please do anything you can to help 
her.” You will recall that E, to whom he referred, is E. K., who was 
sentenced at the time we visited Alitak by the commissioner on charges 
of adultery. 

I will write to Howard again and attempt to reemphasize the neces- 
sity for additional activity on the part of the law-enforcement agen- 
cies in that area, since I seem to recall that there are other children 
much younger than Helen who may not be as capable of caring for 
themselves as sheis. Ithought, however, that you might like to have 
this information in the event that some interested party does assume 
responsibility for signing a complaint against the X's. 

T don't know when you plan to visit the Kodiak and island areas, 
but should something come up with which I may help you, let me 
know. 








Sincerely yours, 
Ella, 
Mrs. Extra H. Crate, 
Social Worker. 


ALITAK SCHOOL, 
Kodiak Island, Alaska, September 15, 1954. 
Mrs. MARGARET HAFEMEISTER, 
Social Worker, Department of Public Welfare, 
Seward, Alaska. 


Dear Mrs. Haremetster: I have a problem. Who doesn’t? It is 
in regard to Hilda X. Her situation has become desperate, and she 
wishes to leave the village as soon as possible. 

Ella Craig, Alaska Native Service social worker, and I attempted 
to get her in school this year at Wrangell, but due to their policy, 
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she was not accepted. It appears under the urgent circumstances she 
cannot remain here. 

The home situation has grown worse, if possible. C, her father, 
has become quite an alcoholic. During his seizes he has attempted 
to pews Helen. This has occurred three times. The last time was 
on 5 last week. She informed her mother about it. 

the mother, came to me and asked that Hilda be taken from the 
home as she cannot control C. I explained the only way you could 
help would be to have the court gain custory of Hilda. D said this 
would be best and she is willing for this to happen. 

Please, Margaret, do something about this very soon. Hilda is a 
very sensitive and intelligent person who deserves opportunities be- 


yond the village’s limitations. I feel removal the only solution. 
Sincerely, 


Howanp McCarrisTER. 


APPENDIX 20 


Excerpts or STATEMENT OF Miss Fern I. Mavuk, Disrricr REPRESENT- 
ATIVE, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, TERRITORY or ALASKA 


The delinquent child is usually first a neglected child, neglected phy- 
sically and/or emotionally, the latter, of course, being much more 
serious. A public-welfare program should be a program that tries 
to prevent the neglect of children. Our appropriations have been 
inadequate, so inadequate that a family cannot possibly live on what 
we can grant them, and our grants are inconsistent with common- 
sense. One aged person may receive $90 per month, but a parent and 
1 child may receive only $60 per month and that payment is cut 10 
percent because we do not have sufficient appropriations to meet even 
that meager payment. 

We have insufficient appropriations to meet the needs of the family 
where the breadwinner is unemployed and for some reason cannot 
receive unemployment compensation or this is inadequate. Surely 
there is no greater tragedy than where a man is unemployed, has a 
wife and several children’ to support, and is without funds, except 
for the very temporary and emergency assistance we can authorize. 
Delinquent behavior can develop under this tension, both in adults and 
children. 

Every social worker knows that parents do not willfully neglect 
their children, but this does occur because of economic, social, and 
personal pressures. To try to resolve these pressures is the role of 
the social worker. Surely a community could not purchase for its 
children a more valid service. Here again we do not have a staff or 
funds to offer adequate protective services to children. 

Our recommendations to begin to improve this situation are as 
follows: 

(1) To serve the Greater Anchorage area we need in the department 
of public welfare 2 more child-welfare workers, 1 to act as a home- 
finder, and another worker to offer services to children in all other 
areas. This is the minimum staff required to meet the present needs. 
The annual administrative cost to provide this agency with this addi- 


tional staff would be approximately $25,000, including stenographic 
service, travel expenses, and office equipment. 
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(2) In the course of these hearings it will be recommended that we 
have a juvenile detention center here. We want to say we fully concur 
with the recommendation that we have a juvenile detention center and 
that it be staffed so that it can be used as a diagnostic center. Nota 
place merely to put children and forget them, but a place to study 
the child who is in conflict with the law and learn from him how 
we can help him. 

(3) Resources for the mentally deficient: As we all know, the men- 
tally deficient child often becomes a sex delinquent, especially after 
he becomes a teen-ager. There is no service available to this type of 
child in the Territory. There is also the child so deficient as to be 
classed an idiot. Usually these children are cared for in their own 
homes much longer than is good for the other children in the home 
because parents are reluctant to have their child declared insane and 
then sent to an institution, Morningside, in Portland, Oreg., where 
they may never see their child again. The presence of these children 
in the home causes delinquency indirectly in that siblings often are 
ashamed to bring friends home, thus beginning to loiter on the streets 
and finding entertainment outside the home, which sometimes leads to 
stealing and the like. We need more staff to give service to these 
families and their children and the establishment of a training school 
for the mentally deficient in Alaska. 

(4) Sex delinquency, which results in many children being born 
out of wedlock, is prevalent in the Territory. Casework services are 
essential in order to help the unmarried mother to understand what 
has p her in the predicament and to help her so that hopefully it will 
not happen again. We have no facilities for unmarried mothers such 
as a Florence Crittenden Home where they can live before and after 
confinement and receive help from a social worker for planning for 
self and baby. The department of public welfare has no funds to use 
for assisting the unmarried mother adequately, financially as well as 
giving casework service, and we request that funds be made available 
so the department of public welfare can give specialized casework 
service to them. 

Attached to this report are some statistics concerning the child 
welfare caseload in district III-A. I want to point out that these 
statistics do no represent he number of children in need of service, 
bu the number of children we have been able to serve in some measure. 

Also attached to this report are some case histories concerning chil- 
dren referred to us by law-enforcement officials. These are attached 
simply to show that on any given day in this city a child welfare 
worker may receive a referral of this kind. 

Somehow, we feel, the story of Greater Anchorage and the outlying 
areas of Alaska has not been known and fully understood or this fail- 
ure in services to children would not exist. The richest Nation in the 
world surely cannot afford to so miserably fail its own little citizens. 
We, therefore, deeply appreciate your committee coming here, to 
listen to our story, and to initiate action in behalf of our children. 
We want to express this appreciation to you, and request that you 
convey our gratitude to Senator Kefauver and the rest of the com- 
mittee. 
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APPENDIX 21 


EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT oF JAMES H. CHeNowetu, Curer Deputy 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 





Gentlemen of the committee, ladies, and gentlemen, I would like to 
preface my remarks on juvenile delinquency by introducing you to 
what we feel is a comparatively unique situation in the field of law 
enforcement. The duties, responsibilities, and functions of the United 
States marshals inside the continental limits of the United States 
differ considerably from our own. Here, in the Territory of Alaska, 
the United States marshal is burdened with not only the normal obli- 
gations of his office but the attendant duties of all law-enforcement 
agencies, which are, of course, the suppression of crime, the preven- 
tion of crime, and the enforcement of the law. Within the third divi- 
sion we hold concurrent jurisdiction with other agencies over Terri- 
torial and Federal statutes. It is mainly in this capacity that the 
problems of juvenile delinquency have affected us. 

Lieutenant Mayfield, of the Territorial police department, has al- 
ready introduced you to the difficulties of policing effectively an area 
of 142,000 square miles which is also situated in a latitude containing 
varying extremes in climate and season. I wish merely to add my 
concurrence with his remarks and to point out that, in addition to 
the deputy stations we maintain at Kodiak, Kenai, Dillingham, Sew- 
ard, Cordova, and Copper Center, we have had to close other deputy 
stations, due largely to our inability to recruit sufficient personnel to 
enable us to maintain them. Our present staff consists of 1 field dep- 
uty at each of the stations mentioned, and an additional staff in 
Anchorage of 4 office deputies, 7 field deputies, Marshal Williamson, 
and myself. 

Mr. Bozo. What makes it so hard to recruit personnel, Mr. 
Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Well, a vary set of conditions. I do get to that 
later on, if I can reserve the answer until then. 

Mr. Boro. All right. You go right ahead. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Much of our work in both civil and criminal 
capacity entails travel; for this purpose we are equipped with only 
three cars. Now, travel is an important adjunct to our duties for 
not only is it necessary for us to cover many miles as law-enforcement 
officers, it is also necessary for us to transport prisoners to and from 
these far-flung areas. 

And that brings me to our first problem involving juvenile delin- 
quents. As the situation now exists, once a juvenile is committed 
by a United States Commissioner, we have no choice but to treat him 
as a Federal prisoner. This means that technically whenever a child 
is committed, either for breaking a Federal or Territorial law, or as 
a matter of protective custody, that child will be turned over to the 
nearest deputy marshal, and penalty transported to Anchorage by us. 
I say “technically,” for our wide dispersion of manpower has made 


it necessary for us to deviate somewhat in actual producer; frequently 
we impose upon the Territorial police to provide that transportation 
for which we are so inadequately rhe j 

Now, to incarcerate a child, even for his own good, to uproot him 
and transport him vast distances is the very antithesis of cure. Not 
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only does it isolate the child and force him to retreat further into 
rejection, and antisocial patterns, but it places an added and unneces- 
sary burden on all agencies involved. Surely the existence of deten- 
tion homes in this division would alleviate this dismaying procedure. 
For this reason, if for no other, I strongly recommend the establish- 
ment of detention homes which would receive and shelter the child 
in an atmosphere not quite so starkly repressive or alien as the one 
we are now forced to use. 

Please understand that I have no specific recommendation for the 
location of these detention homes; my feeling is that such a home 
should be located in every area where the frequency of juvenile 
delinquents makes a home necessary. I certainly do not advocate 
that every town, village, or hamlet should have one. We very much 
need such a home in this area; there is a strong need for similar homes 
in other locations. 

Our second major problem is a very broad one, but I would remind 
you now that it is very pertinent to our handling of juvenile delin- 
quents and is brought up now for that reason alone. 

Mr. Bozo. To ask one question—you may get to it in your testimony 
a little bit further—suppose that the United States Commissioner 
finds that a juvenile is such that he needs to be incarcerated within an 
institution for a period of, say, 2 years or until he is 18 or until he 
becomes of adult age, whatever that age is in’ Alaska. Where do you 
keep that child? Is he turned over to the United States marshal’s 
office for disposition at that time ? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. If the juvenile can be handled in this local area— 
that is, if his incarceration, which necessarily must conform to Fed- 
eral and Territorial procedures, can be handled in this area—then my 
understanding is that he would probably be incarcerated in this area 
as long as the period of his incarceration is a comparatively minor 
period. However, if he is to be incarcerated for an extensive period, 
then we transport them to facilities which are located in the United 
States, sometimes at Englewood, Colo., sometimes El Reno, or other 
prison institutions which are designed to take care of that problem. 

Mr. Cox, of the jail system, will have a bit to tell you on that. 

Mr. Boso. Very well. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. However, it is a point worth remembering that 
we are responsible for the transportation of those juveniles from 
whatever, place they are incarcerated to whatever place their ultimate 
destination may be. 

Mr. Boro. The Marshal’s office must send a man with that juvenile 
мии he goes, whether it is El Reno or Englewood, or any of those 

aces? 

н Mr. Cuenowetu. That is correct. 

By way of getting back to my other point, let me revert to one of 
the basic duties of law enforcement agencies, and that is the prevention 
of crime. 

Now, it is almost axiomatic that the juvenile delinquent’s first 
impression about justice and authority is derived from his first con- 
tact with a police officer. It is equally true that his early dealings 
with the police occur at a time when the juvenile is passing through a 
critical and formative period. It follows that in these earliest rela- 
tionships, sound and efficient police handling of the problems that 
arise may avoid unnecessary №. harmful contacts. 
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Mr. Сномввів. Before you continue, do you have any copies of 
that statement with you? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Would you give a couple to the press? I think it 
would save them a lot of time. 

Mr. CHENOWETH, I have only one with me. 

Mr. CHUMBRIS. Excuse the interruption, but it would be an aid 
to the press. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. As I say, this is especially true in juvenile cases 
since we have a much greater latitude than in handling of adult cases. 
This same latitude necessitates greater wisdom and training on the 
part of the police agency if the case is to be handled effectively. It 
entails a utilization of police personnel who are more than adequate 
to these demands. And, quite frankly, our department cannot hire 
this type of person. 

I do not mean to imply that our standards are inadequate; they are 
not. Every applicant we process must have had a year of general 
experience and 2 years of specialized experience as a police officer in 
a municipal, county, State, or Federal law-enforcement agency. In 
addition, all applicants are thoroughly checked by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation before they are hired. These are conditions not re- 
quired by any other law-enforcement agency here. 

What really is inadequate is our salary. I would summarize this 
briefly by pointing out the following facts: The starting salary for 
a patrolman with the Territorial police is $490 per month; with the 
Anchorage police, $536 per month. The best we can offer a starting 
deputy is $425 per month. At the end of 4 years’ service the Terri- 
torial policeman is getting $595 per month; the Anchorage police- 
man, $611 per month. Our deputy is drawing $500 per month. 

It is easy to see that under these conditions it has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, difficult for my department to hire personnel who have 
been adequately trained and ма to handle juvenile cases with 
the wisdom and exactitude such cases demand. 

If I may interject a commentary which is not included in my state- 
ment, I would like to add the fact that we are in a similar position 
when it comes to training. The training of our deputy marshals has 
been left largely and thankfully, so far, to the generous cooperation 
of the other departments. Whenever the Territorial police depart- 
ment or the city police department run a training school, they always 
invite us to send any of our personnel that we feel would be interested 
in attending that school. However, it is also possible for both the 
Territorial police and the city police to attend training academies in 
the States, especially the Federal Bureau of Investigation National 
Academy. 

We are prevented from having any member of our office attend that 
Academy, for various regulatory reasons which we have not been able 
to have waived. 

In the normal scope of our functions, any juvenile engaged in ac- 
tivity that warrants judicial procedure is turned over to the United 
States Commissioner. It is obvious, however, that this step is taken 
in only a minority of the cases that are handled. Every police depart- 
ment, including that which I represent, handles many more cases of 
a nature where such a decision is not warranted. "These cases involve 
the *predelinquents," that segment of juveniles which is not reached 
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as yet by any social agency. No discussion of the prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency can ignore the fact that delinquents are not born 
overnight; they move gradually from normal adjustment, through 
the stage of predelinquency, into full-fledged delinquents. It is a 
slow process, and one that grows progressively difficult to reverse. 

I would like to point out that it is not the function of any law enforce- 
ment agency to handle the problems of therapy or maladjustment in 
juveniles. We could not—even if we should—assume such a task. 

olice work in general consists of formal repressive measures, facets 
of which are admonition, moralization, ordering, and forbidding. 
These measures are obviously ineffective in preventing delinquency. 
They are not conducive to case analysis or case treatment. АП the 
kindness and will in the world will not effect an accurate diag- 
nosis of maladjustment. Let me repeat: It is not the task of a police 
officer to cure the juvenile. 

However, if I may push the analogy further, it is our task to find 
the right doctor. In dealing with the delinquents, where essentially 
the cure to juvenile delinquency must be found, a police agency is 
virtually the only agency that makes contact. We can perform an 
invaluable task in these early contracts with predelinquents by effec- 
tively referring these cases to the a D community agencies for 
specialized treatment. If our фин s were accurate enough and 
made with sufficient wisdom, our future crop of delinquents would be 
greatly diminished. 

I would like to make a proposal which I feel to be a logical corollary 
of this reasoning. I would like to propose the establishment of an 
officer, or group of officers, whom I will refer to simply as *specialists." 
It will be the duty of this specialist to reach those incipient delinquents 
who have not yet been discovered, the gang members who have not yet 
been picked up. This should be accomplished with a positive ap- 
proach, with a directed effort to contact this group. We cannot afford 
to wait for them to become delinquents; preventive action by law 
enforcement agencies must center on the predelinquent group. New 
York City has met with notable success in using this upproach in their 
high-delinquency areas. 

An additional duty of this specialist will be to implement a team 
composed of school, welfare, religious and guidance counselors. This 
team approach has been found effective by Passaic, N. J., where it 
was used to reduce vandalism and petty stealing. 

The primary aim, however, of this specialist will be to channelize 
all cases involving children that come to the attention of our law en- 
forcement agencies. All delinquent cases not demanding court action 
would be referred to an appropriate agency rather than simply 
dropped. All predelinquent cases would, through the same process 
of referral, receive the preventive action that is now lacking. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police reported in 1954 
that departments equipped with specialists in juvenile work refer 
only 8 out of 100 каны children to court; departments not so 
equipped refer 27 out of 100 cases. When specialists are available, 
only 12 out of 100 children are placed in secure detention; without 
specialists, 16 out of 100 are Money. detained. Surely, these "ue 
indicate a practical Seren to the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, an approach which is a legitimate police function. 
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But who is to hire the “specialist”? Quite frankly, we cannot justi- 
fiably expect the city of Anchorage to assume a burden that is also 
Territorial and Federal in nature. Yet neither the Territorial police 
department nor the office of the United States Marshal has the author- 
ity or the appropriation to hire such a specialist at this time. The 
difficulty of acquiring the services of a competent, professionally 
trained, and experienced police officer who enn assume the duties of 
a specialist is one of our major problems. I feel that such an officer 
would be the ounce of prevention, without whom we must continue to 
suffer the pound of cure. 

Thank you. 


APPENDIX 22 


EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT OF WILLIAM MORAN, UNITED STATES COM- 
MISSIONER; ACCOMPANIED BY DavIp DAINES, AsSISTANT UNITED 
STATES COMMISSIONER 


Mr. MoRAN. I do not have a prepared statement to present to you 
at the moment, but I would be very happy to reduce some of my obser- 
vations to writing if it would be of any benefit to the committee. 

Mr. Boso. Commissioner, why don't you just proceed in your own 
way to tell us how you perceive the problem? I understand that you 
handle all of the juvenile cases that are brought before the court. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Moran. Well, the United States commissioner in Alaska, of 
course, does have certain ex officio duties, among which is that of 
presiding over the justice court, and the justice court is the juvenile 
court in Alaska. I happen to be the commissioner in the Anchorage 
and Whittier precincts, and consequently I am ex officio the Justice for 
those two precincts. 

Mr. Daines is my deputy, and under the law, his authority in judi- 
cial matters is concurrent with mine. The only distinction that we 
have in authority is that I have certain administrative authority that 
he does not have. 

Mr. Boso. How long have you been commissioner ? 

Mr. Moran. I have only been here since April 15 of this year. I 
should not like to pose as much of an authority on the subject under 
discussion. I have been in Alaska only since February of 1954. 

I believe, however, that there are 1 or 2 major observations that 
I might make with some profit with respect to the operations of the 

court. The Alaska laws on the subject of what those laws in Alaska 
refer to which were incorporated into what we call the juvenile code— 
it is probably rather a too fancy name, really, for the collection of laws, 
because it is not really a code—but in any case, they are not, I don’t 
believe, too inadequate for our purpose, with one very glaring 
exception. 
e find it a very, very difficult matter here to handle the problems 
of traffic violations involving juveniles. 

Now, I know that there is an opinion by the attorney general to the 
effect that we may suspend the operating license of a juvenile traffic 
offender. I do not viai ta take public issue with the attorney general, 


but I frankly do not think that is true, because the law is quite clear 
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on the fact that we may not impose any criminal or civil disabilities 
against a con pursuant to a juvenile procedure. And certainly 
depriving him of the privilege to operate a motor vehicle, if he is 
otherwise eligible to do so, would, in my opinion, be a civil disability. 

It could be that if, as a result of some operation of our court, the 
Alaska Department of Public Welfare had custody, they may, as a 
legal guardian of this person, say, “Well, we don’t choose that you 
drive an automobile,” just as the parents might do, but I do not believe 
that we can make that an order of the court. 

That is a problem to us, and we are attempting to work something 
out. If the parents were cooperative, of course, the problem could 
be readily solved. Unfortunately, they are not always very co- 
operative. 

The one problem which we have in the juvenile court here which 
I think is a very serious one is the lack of a specialized juvenile pro- 
bation officer. Now, I know that Mrs. Mauk and her other people 
of the Alaska Department of Public Welfare are doing the very, very 
best they can, and I certainly believe they do an excellent job but, of 
course, there are limits to what they can do. 

We do have a Federal probation officer in Anchorage. He is re- 
sponsible for probation activities throughout the third judicial divi- 
sion. He is the only one in Alaska. The other judicial divisions do 
not have a probation officer. , 

It is my proposal, and I certainly hope that I can enlist the sup- 
port of this committee, that arrangements be made that a juvenile 
probation officer be assigned to work under the supervision of and in 
the office of Mr. Norquist, who is the probation officer here. 

Mr. Boro. At the present time he handles both adult and juvenile 
probations; is that correct ? 

Mr. Moran. Well, he does, except that under the ararngements, 
he is so tied up with other things that he is not able to give the ju- 
venile probation problem the attention which I think it deserves. 

Now, I had intended—frankly, if I had the services of such a per- 
son, I would also use that person in making inquiries preceding > 
tions. It may astound you gentlemen to know that there is no inde- 
pendent inquiry into family conditions, et cetera, in Alaska prior to 
adoption. And the only thing that I have, as judge of probate, which 
I also am here—the only information which I have about the family 
or even about the child usually is what I can glean from the 15 or 20 
minutes that we have a hearing. I think you will agree that that is 
not enough. 

I had anticipated that if we had the services of such a person, that 
I would have such inquiries made. 

Now, adoption in Alaska is rather a substantial part of our busi- 
ness. I noticed some few days or weeks ago, I had occasion to check, 
and since January we had 57. Well, now, we have handled several 
since then. So I could guess that we probably have had as many as 
65 since January 1 which I believe for the population concerned is a 
very substantial adoption business. 

Mr. Boro. It certainly is. Those are not handled through any 
official social agency or official State agency; is that corerct? 

Mr. Moran. Well, I won’t say that that never happens. If the 
Alaska Department of Public Welfare has custody of the child, of 
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course, their concurrence is essential, but there is no provision in 
Alaska law which requires any inquiry. 

In some instances, parents have placed children with the Alaska 
Department of Public Welfare for adoption, and in those instances, 
of course, we have the benefit of their advice. But in the average 
case, we do not have. 

Mr. Bogo. The subcommittee has done quite an investigation into 
the adoption practices in various States centering in Chicago, where 
a terrific black market had developed in the adoption practices, with 
the babies selling from $500 to $5,000. There was no requirement of 
any preinvestigation of the family there, either, and it was a very 
loose procedure and opened up all manner of evils in adoption 
procedures, 

Mr. Moran. I do not know, sir, that such a thing does exist here 
in Alaska, but we certainly have an excellent basis for that sort of 
thing to happen. We have a very highly transient population here. 
Many of the people come, of course, for a limited period of time, for 
services with the military or other Federal agencies, and they come 
normally from areas where adoption is very difficult, and they arrive 
at places where adoption is very simple, and many people are, of 
course, to use a rather improper term, perhaps, shopping around for 
youngsters, and I know that there is not an attorney or doctor in this 
town, probably, who does not have a long list of people who have 
sought their assistance in locating children for adoption. 

There is one other practice which I do believe has some effect upon 
the administration of justice generally, including juvenile problems 
in Alaska, and that is the fact that in Alaska all of these duties are 
performed by the United States commissioner in an ex oflicio capacity. 
His status, however, is determined by congressional enactment. 

There is a special law for Alaska. Commissioners generally in the 
United States are appointed pursuant to one statute and we here in 
Alaska pursuant to another. 

Now, if there was a time—and I suppose there was in Alaska—where 
communities, like the major communities, could afford to have mat- 
ters adjudicated by nonprofessional people, that time, it seems to me, 
is long since past, if it ever did exist. However, there is no require- 
ment that the commissioner be an attorney. I am not suggesting 
that that necessarily should be a requirement, but I do believe that, 
first of all, the compensation—the administrative officer of the United 
States courts I believe refers to it as emoluments—but whatever you 
call it, it is what we have to live on—is entirely inadequate. 

If you think that the members of the marshal’s office arid the Ter- 
ritorial police are underpaid, I submit to you that $7,500 for a United 
States Commissioner in Anchorage does not go very far, and that is 
precisely what we are permitted to have. 

Now, there is no need for any appropriation of taxpayers’ money 
to correct that situation, because we exist entirely on fees, and there is 
no question that the office is earning sufficient from fees to warrant 
a substantial increase. 

I might say that we had occasion to make a recent inventory of 
conditions in our office, and we found over 580 pending criminal cases, 
over 500 civil actions, and over 400 probate actions. So we do not lack 
for customs. We do have for the period of the last quarter, just 215 
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months that I was here, in the second quarter we turned in to the 
district court over $20,000, which is in excess of our expenses. So 
it is a very busy court. 

And what I саст, and hope that the Senate Judiciary Committee 
will eventually give some attention to, is the desirability of making a 
distinction. 

First of all, I believe there should be a general increase in Alaska 
in the emoluments to commissioners. $7,500 is the maximum here. 
That is what it is in the States. In the States, their offices are limited 
to the traditional duties of commissioners. 

As you know, complaints are signed before them and they issue 
warrants of arrest, search and seizure, and hold preliminary hearings, 
and set bond. Well, we do all of those things in addition to our ex 
officio duties, and, of course, here it is a full-time position. At least, 
it is in Anchorage and the other major communities. 

I believe that we should receive a higher compensation. None of 
these increases that the Federal Government has provided in recent 
years has ever or to commissioners. They are not Federal em- 
ployees within the meaning of any of those acts. Nor do they have 
the differential. 

The second thing is that I believe some distinction should be made 
between those commissioners who are professionally qualified—in 
other words, those who are attorneys—and those who are not. We 
do that in the case of our schoolteachers. If a teacher has a higher 
academic degree, they customarily pay her more, even though she is 
teaching the same subject as ur teacher. * * * 





APPENDIX 23 


EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT OF HAROLD Cox, SUPERINTENDENT, FEDERAL 
J AILS, ALASKA 


The Federal Bureau of Prisons has long been opposed to the deten- 
tion of children in jail and has frequently expressed its views on this 
subject. As a matter of record our regulations expressly forbid de- 
tention of certain classes of juveniles who might respond to the type 
of treatment and training inherent in a progressive children’s shelter. 

None of the Federal jails in Alaska have proper facilities for com- 
plete segregation of children and it is our feeling that many of these 
we are required to hold would be far better off. in a juvenile home. 
We recognize, however, that practical consideration, such as lack of 
juvenile home or a problem of custody, frequently make it obligatory 
to confine certain types of boys and girls in our jails. Within the 
limitations imposed by a lack of segregational facilities, program and 
staff, we have done our best to see that each child gets as much indi- 
vidual attention as can be given him. 

It is my considered opinion that the city of Anchorage is badly 
in need of a juvenile home. Obviously such a home should have the 


kind of staff necessary to carry out a pm designed to help each 
boy and girl overcome their difficulties an 
and useful members of the community. 


grow up to be мане 
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Practical considerations against placing a juvenile in one of our 
jails are as follows: 

(a) According to law each juvenile should be fully segregated from 
adults when confined to jail. Due to our limited facilities it is im- 
possible for us to comply with the provisions of this law whenever 
we have a normal population of adult prisoners. 

(b) While our staff renders every consideration to a child placed 
in one of our jails we do not have the number of employees necessary 
to give him the individual attention his case may demand. 

le) Children have a great deal of energy sid should be given an 
opportunity to work it off in a supervised and guided activity. With 
the exception of very limited recreational facilities we do not have 
such an activity. 

(d) The key to successful handling of delinquent children is the 
individualized attention and the professional application of tech- 
niques which are ordinarily acquired by staff personnel who have 
specialized training along these lines. While our personnel is doing 
a fine job with the children committed to their care it is not possible 
for them to do justice to all of their other manifold duties and still 
give a youngster the kind of attention he may need. 

(e) The stigma of being in a jail should not be attached to a boy 
or girl who might respond to other types of detention. 

The situation as regards detention of children in jail gets no better 
as time goes on. From July 1, 1953, to January 31, 1954, or a period 
of 7 months we held a total of 36 juveniles in the Anchorage jail. 
During a comparable period this year, from January 1, 1955, to Au- 
gust 31, 30 boys and girls were committed to our care. 

I have some statistics and figures here in regard to prior detention 
of children in jail which might be interesting from the detention 
standpoint. 

Once 37 boys and girls were held in the same jail during an entire 
year from July 1, 1952, until June 30, 1954. These figures give no 
PON that the problem is becoming any less acute as the years 
go by. 

Since January 1, 1955, we have held the following number of juve- 
nile boys and girls in the five jails comprising the Federal jails, Alaska 
system. They have been distributed as follows: 

Anchorage had a total of 30 children who served 497 days with an 
average of 16.7 days for each 1. 
apres held 14; total, 249 days; the average number of days 

ing 17.8. 

PD held 2 for 17 days, average, 8.5 days. 

Ketchikan held 11 for 234 days, with an average number of 21.3 
days being served. 

ome, which is the last one, held 4 juveniles for a total of 167 days, 

an average time of 41.7 days. 

Now, the reason for the Nome situation is that, as I recall, several 
of those boys were held for trial rather an extensive period of time. 
I think they were being tried under the adult law. 

Breaking this situation down further, in Anchorage we find that 
there were 20 boys confined from January 1 of this year who served 
369 days, bringing the average to 18.5; girls, we held only 10, for 
a total of 120 days, the average number of days being served being 12.8. 
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In Fairbanks we held 129 boys for a period of 215 days, who served 
an average of 17.9 days; girls, only 2, 34 days total, an average of 17 


days. 

In Juneau we held one of each. The boy served a total of 3 days, 
the average being 3 days; girl a total of 14 days, average 14 days. 

In Ketchikan we held a total of 9 boys for 200 days, the average 
length of time being 22.2 days; girls, there were 2 who served a total 
of 34, the average length of time being 17 days. 

In Nome, of course, the average length of time went up because 
we held 3 boys for 133 days, the average length of time being 44.3; 
girls, 1 was held for 34 days; average time, 34 days. 

I would like to state that we have received the finest kind of coop- 
eration here from all of the law-enforcement agencies, including the 
United States commissioner and the United States marshal and the 
department of public welfare. 

| think one observation I can make is that when these boys and 
girls get into jail and are held there only for a limited period of time 
the department of welfare really moves and gets them out of there. 
The length of time they are held—I am quoting some of it as being 
rather excessive—17 days, of course, is an average. 

Mr. Bono. There is a need in Alaska for an improvement of your 
system at the present time; is there not, Mr. Cox? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; very much so in facilities. We have some of the 
oldest jails that we could possibly have. They are crowded ; they are 
cramped, and while our staff at the present time is adequate to take 
care of the type of jails we have, if dee ever comes a time when we 
have to build jails, as we will have to, with more adequate facilities 
for the types of prisoners we hold, we are certainly going to have 
to increase our staff. 

Mr. Boso. Many of these jails are hardly fit for detaining adult 
criminals, much less having to detail and incarcerate juvenile crim- 
inals or juvenile delinquents within this group; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cox. That is correct. I am completely opposed to putting any 
child in jail. I recognize, of course, that we have some tough young- 
sters, and I recognize also that chronological age does not mean a 
thing. Some of these kids probably could get in there and teach 
some of these adults we have a good many things. 

But the fact remains, I do not think it is possible for anybody to 
say that a 12- or a 13- or even a 14-year-old kid is a confirmed criminal. 

Mr. Bogo. Your theory on prisons and jails and detention centers 
for juvenile delinquents would be that treatment and proper facilities 
would probably rehabilitate a great number of these children for 
future adult life; is that correct? | 

Mr. Cox. Oh, certainly. I think that a well-staffed juvenile deten- 
tion home is invaluable in changing the thinking of a youngster. And 
I think that, conversely, the opposite is true. When you put him in 


a jail, if he has any opportunity to contact adults who have been in 
and out of the jail all their lives, it cannot possibly do him any good 
and can do him a great deal of harm. 

Mr. Boso. Actually, if he is not a hardened criminal when he goes 
in, the possibilities of his becoming one and becoming a public charge 
for the rest of his life are greatly increased by being incarcerated in 
«Ды» even of the finest type, much less the type that we have in 

а. 
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Mr. Cox. Definitely. Under the Federal system I will say this 
much, that if a youngster has to go to jail, he is probably a pretty 
fortunate youngster if he gets put into a Federal jail with the staff 
that we have and the restrictions that they are under. Our staff is 
completely aware of the fact that they must give as much time and 
attention as their limited time can permit, and they do pay a great 
deal of attention to the youngsters. That is not true in most or a 
great many of the jails that I have had the opportunity of seeing state- 
side, which, to use a bad word, are filthy in many respects, and cer- 
tainly do not have a staff that is going to do the kid any good. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any psychiatrist in the Alaskan jail system? 

Mr. Cox. We have access to a psychiatrist, and any time we want 
to use him I want to say that we get fine cooperation on that. 

Mr. Boso. Thank you very much, Mr. Cox. 





APPENDIX 24 


Excerpts oF STATEMENT OF Lorne W. BELL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
Авмер Еоксеѕ YMCA, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Much recent discussion on the problem of juvenile delinquency has 
centered public attention on the functions of the youth-serving organ- 
izations and tax-supported recreation in preventing delinquency. A 
clear understanding of the functions of the youth-serving agencies and 
public recreation are needed. 

Youth-serving agencies and tax-supported recreation counteract 
delinquency but in an indirect way, rather than in a direct manner. 
The causes of juvenile delinquency are involved and complex. Loom- 
ing important in the causes are family disorganization and other facts 
of social breakdown. 

Boys, girls, and young people enrolled in youth-serving organiza- 
tions e publie recreation programs are not necessarily predelin- 
quents or potential delinquents or even underprivileged persons. 
Usually they are healthy, normal children, and youth seeking outlets 
for their desire for action, adventure, and interesting things to do in 
their leisure. 

A boy or girl denied opportunity for wholesome play might create 
a problem and might become delinquent. Any youth without con- 
structive recreation, even one whose family is well off financially, 
may become underprivileged. 

The direct and positive goal of youth-serving organizations and 
tax-supported recreation is to help youth develop character, prepare 
for responsible citizenship, possess worthy religious and spiritual 
ideals and values, and obtain recreational skills which will carry over 
into adulthood. 

In a critical study of the leisure resources of greater Anchorage it 
should be recognized that the youth-serving organizations financed by 
voluntary contributions have a special role to play, and that their 
characteristics, functions, and responsibilities are different than the 
characteristics, functions, and responsibilities of tax-supported public 
recreation. 
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The basic characteristics of the voluntary financed youth-serving 
organizations are—and these are in general: 

1. Their constituents are boys, girls, and youth who are attracted 
by the distinctive purposes and programs of the several organizations. 

y the nature of their programs, these organizations tend to be selec- 
tive in their constituency. : 

2. The purposes of such youth-serving organizations are more spe- 
cific and their aims are more individualized and measured in terms of 
persons. } : 

3. The program scope is narrower, in that youth-serving organiza- 
tions attempt to meet recreational and educational needs not possible 
for all and to develop and validate methods not now accepted by the 
majority of the community. 

4. The number of participants, per paid or volunteer leader, is small 
enough to allow for group life, self-determination of program, and 
individualized knowledge and treatment of each participant. 

5. In their methods the youth-serving organizations p^ in- 
novation and variety, rather than uniformity of method, developing 
experimental techniques which later become proved, accepted, and 
popularized to the extent that public expenditure of funds is made 
possible. 

6. The program of the youth-serving organizations financed volun- 
tarily is significant in proportion to its intensity and depth.  Activi- 
ties under the auspices of privately financed philanthropy will never 
reach a large proportion of the population because there is a ceiling 
to the heights attainable in voluntary gifts for any purpose. There- 
fore, the private program's significance cannot be judged by the num- 
bers reached but rather by the soundness with which its small con- 
stituency is chosen and by the experimentation and refinement of its 
methods. There is no difference in quality. Both programs need 
to be of high quality, but judged in quality of criteria pertinent to 
each function. 

7. Generally, the voluntary youth-serving organization utilizes large 
numbers of interested volunteers as leaders, resource people, com- 
mittee and board members. 

Specifically now, because of the current development of a teen club 
and because of the past experiences here of the last 5 years, it is pro- 
posed on the question of teen clubs, youth centers, and teen-age can- 
teens that findings and recommendations grow out of a discussion of 
the following 17 questions: 

1. How many young people are there in greater Anchorage? How 
many in high school—boys and girls? How many teen-agers not in 
school—boys and girls 

2. How do most teen-agers spend their evenings? School nights? 
Fridays and Saturdays? 

3. at are the leisure recreational programs for teen-agers under 
the auspices of the high school? The PTA? The churches? The 
youth-serving peo The parks and recreation department? 

4. What are the actual facts in regard to the statement by some 
teen-agers that: “There is nothing for us teen-agers to do in An- 


и | 
5. at socially acceptable forms of commercial recreation are 
available for teen-agers? 
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6. At what point does a youth center or teen club become just one 
more force to draw young people away from home? 

7. Would parents accept a pes center or teen club gladly as an- 
other alibi for not carrying their own responsibilities for their own 
children! ; 

8. How many young people get in trouble with the courts? 

9. What are the common types of misdemeanors? What ages and 
sex are usually involved ? 

10. What is the attitude toward youth on the part of the law- 
enforcement agents? 

11. How successful would a well-run and supervised youth center 
or teen club be in attracting predelinquent and itm teen-agers? 

12. How many youths are there in greater Anchorage who are 
members of minority groups? What is their recreation? 

13. What percent of young people in greater Anchorage now par- 
ticipate in social drinking? 

14. How important a factor is the type of housing in greater 
Anchorage a factor in determining the need for a youth center or 
teen club? 

15. How would you determine whether a youth center or teen club 
should be opened every afternoon, every evening, or just on weekends? 

16. Assuming a youth center or teen club is needed and it is con- 
templated, what steps should be taken to see that those who need it 
the most, use it, and those who need it the least, are not involved? 

17. Assuming a teen club or youth center is needed and is con- 
templated, what community forces and leadership should be involved ? 

In greater Anchorage, whose responsibility is it? The writer of 
this believes that, assuming a youth center or teen club is needed in 
Anchorage—either every night or just on weekends—it should be the 
responsibility of a tax-supported public agency. 

ere are the reasons: 

Because the youth center or teen club is open for all young people 
who qualify for membership. 

Because it’s the public agency’s function to provide varied recrea- 
tional facilities and activities for the largest number of youth and 
young people. 

Because the purposes of a teen club or youth center are general and 
have wide appeal and nearly unanimous community acceptance. 

Because a youth center or teen club to accomplish its purpose, will 
need to take care of maximum members. 

Because the methods of work in a teen club or youth center utilizes 
the established, recognized, and popularized techniques that have been 
proven to work, and which are believed in by a majority of the 
citizens. 

Because only through the backing of the resources of the total com- 
munity, can it truly perform its function. 

In later 1944 the Boys’ Club of America, Inc., Girl Scouts, National 
Federation of Settlements, National Board of the YWCA, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., National Jewish Welfare Board, and National Coun- 
cil of the YMCA joined together and established basic principles, made 
certain observations, and recommended principles of operation for 
teen clubs, youth centers, and teen-age canteens. They are as follows: 

1. We recognize and urge others to recognize the need to give young 
people an opportunity to develop outlets for individual and group 
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expression, to plan their own activities, to initiate programs, to carry 
them through, and make their own evaluations. 

2. Where teen-age canteens are set up, they should be developed as 
part of an on-going program of service for youth, whether it is the 
school, the public recreation, the youth-serving agency, the church, or 
other continuing program. 

3. It is thoroughly unsound to conceive of and establish a teen can- 
teen as an independent facility and program unrelated to the total 
experience of youth in the community. It should be viewed as an ele- 
ment in the total educational and recreational experience of young 
people and as part of a rounded development for them. 

4. In any pattern of work with youth, provision must be made for 
new and more meaningful programs from the initial interest. Al- 
though the primary motivation for the youngsters in the teen-age 
center may be dancing, adequate guidance, and leadership should 
develop new interests such as hobby groups, group projects, discussion 
and study groups, and service activities which have a lasting value 
to the individuals in the program and to the community. 

5. While increased demands and interest in youth service might 
influence us to accept commercial backing, we cannot justify com- 
promising our primary responsibility to youth and community— 
youth’s welfare—for short-range objectives and conveniences. Nor 
can we afford to separate canteen activities from long-range activities 
for which we have been developing standards of profesisonal practice 
and responsible guidance. 

6. The financial support of commercial organizations desiring to 
help youth should be channelized into developing adequate youth serv- 
ice programs through socially acceptable community methods. 

7. Commercial organizations or firms, which are interested in help- 
ing youth, may wish to establish foundations, using their company 
names, to endow special work in such areas as leadership training, 
research, guidance and group work scholarships for graduate students. 

To make some general observations: 

1. Teen-age canteens have a real place in the agency and community 
youth programs. These centers answer the adolescent's need for 
lively recreation and a place of his own where he can plan his social life. 

2. Canteens are not the panacea to all adolescents’ ills, and the 
center as such has no importance except as it is related to what happens 
to boys and girls in their total experience. 

3. The teen-age canteen provides opportunities for young people 
to plan program and set standards and assume responsibilities. It 
provides opportunities to plan and work with adults and to develop 
program content. 

4. When developed independently of regular youth-serving agen- 
cies, the teen-canteen programs lack permanency and stability because 
they are not closely integrated with the educational objectives common 
to the youth-serving fields. 

5. The use being made of existing facilities and the participation 
of youth in existing programs must be examined. It is not enough 
to have available recreation opportunities. Youth itself must feel 
it has some part in program planning and direction. 

I have here for the committee 12 principles from this document 
that were developed some time ago. 
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1. Committee in charge 


Where an existing recreational agency sponsors a canteen in one 
of its own buildings, or organizes special teen-age programs of the 
youth center type, it should set up a youth-adult advisory committee 
to take responsibility for the program or the center. These com- 
mittees help to develop opportunities for youth, and for youth and 
adults to work together. 


2. Funds 


It is important that fund-raising efforts be tied up with some perma- 
nent agency to provide the best possible assurance of continued support 
and operation. 


3. Adult leadership 

Most centers are under the direction of adult leadership, usually 
employed leadership. In some cases this employed leadership is 
confined to the services of a matron or hostess. However, competent 
professional adult leadership skilled in the supervision of young 
people is urgently емы, 
4. Agency leadership 

Where canteens are sponsored by public or private recreation 
agencies, one or more staff members are usually assigned to the center. 
It is of utmost importance that this leadership be of the highest type— 
wise, unobtrusive leadership which will help advise and guide youth 
in its own planning and activities. 
5. Co-recreation 

The teen-age canteens are all corecreational. There is no doubt that 
this is one of the chief desires of youth—for boys and girls to be 
together. 
5. Dancing 


Dancing is a primary feature of the activity program. Young 
people are going to dance. It is up to community leadership to see 
that dancing takes place in a wholesome environment. 


7. The snack bar 


Almost every teen-age center has a snack bar, a place where refresh- 
ments are served. Quite often these bars imitate the cocktail bar— 
milk, coca cola, and other soft drinks being served. The sale of re- 
freshments at the bar czn often be a fine source of revenue. Prices 
must be kept at as low a level as possible. 


8. The game room 


Where space is available, most of the clubs have separate rooms 
for various activities. ‘There is always a game room. Here ping- 
pong checkers, chess, monopoly, and a host of games are provided. 
Another room is for phonograph music; another for reading and 
writing. These rooms can expand into other activities according to 
space available in the center. 


9. The juke bow 


Practically all of the centers have a juke box. This also can be 
a source of good revenue for center maintenance. It provides the 
everyday music for dancing. Occasionally, some of the centers hire 
orchestras by means of a special charge for a particular occasion or 
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revenues earned from the juke box. There can be no objection to 
occasionally hiring an orchestra. 


10. The canteen idea 


Youth likes to feel that it has a place similar to that of the soldier 
or sailor and with the same type of activities. Anything in the form 


of decoration or program that is like those in the servicemen’s clubs 
will be helpful. 


11. Fees 


Practically every center charges a fee to the youth participating 
in its activities. ‘This fee may be on a monthly or yearly member- 
ship basis or on an activity basis. Practice selects any basis that 
brings in a definite and regular sum. Every effort should be made 
to keep the fee as low as possible so as not to prevent any youth from 
participating due to the cost. 


12. Youth responsible 


The one outstanding feature in practically all of the canteens 
studied is that youth shares and accepts a large responsibility in the 
administration and direction of its program. 

One of the basic problems, in the development of a total program 
of public recreation for Greater Anchorage is that an unfair burden 
is placed on the city of Anchorage, in that its departments of parks 
and recreation has a tax-supporting base of less than 30,000 but its 
total constituents are over 60,000—and if one includes the military, 
somewhere around 100,000. 

One answer might be the creation of a new recreation, political 
subdivision with taxing authority covering the total area of Greater 
Anchorage. In any event, if a public recreation program is to meet 
the needs of 60,000 people, a way must be found for 60,000 people 
to pay the bill. 





APPENDIX 25 


EXCERPTS OF STATEMENT OF Mas. C. C. CLITHEROE, THE SALVATION 
Army 


Here are some of the facts to consider before we pass into the 
summary of what is being done in the Greater Anchorage area. 

1. Anchorage has the record of almost 50 percent of Alaska’s 
population. 

2. The average age of its people is under 35 years. Probably by 
this time it may be increased. 

3. The population changes so often because of construction, and 
the military program. And the majority do not plan to stay 
permanently. 

4, Even in the professional group, in many fields, the personnel 
comes just for the experience; hence their interests are not always 
channeled in the field to combat juvenile delinquency. 

2 cost of living is high, therefore requiring both man and wife to 
work. 

6. Our seasons, our long winter months and extremes of light and 
darkness, have a peculiar effect on young people. 
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7. Anchorage has not yet molded a 100 percent civic conscious- 
ness. Too many fluctuating ideas, because people come from 
every State in the Union. Everyone wants the best, but is not will- 
ing to pay the price it requires. 
feel in the light of our crime record and violations by adults, our 
juvenile offenders are perhaps not so high as other cities. But our 
problem is lack of trained personnel, and those who are trained 
change so quickly; the lack of money, because the demand of every 
organization is in process of development. 

I believe in spite of violations by juvenile delinquents, there has 
been a forward increase of effort to create a more wholesome atmos- 
phere for all. Because of the activity of each organization and per- 
sonnel for the welfare of our youth, there has been a lack of coor- 
dination and a proper survey of activities. In all fields there have 
been advances, but not enough in keeping with the increase of youth 
ngos. 

he Quota Club, under the leadership of Miss Dorothy Prior, 
awakened the community to our unique situation: the lack of legis- 
lation for juvenile offenders. Hence effort was made for better legis- 
lation. Ms. Margaret Hoppin, through the Alaska Crippled 
Children's Association, brought Judge Long of Seattle, who is an 
outstanding authority on juvenile delinquency problems. He shocked 
and stunned this community for its inhuman treatment of juvenile 
offenders. I feel that because of these outstanding efforts there has 
— tremendous upsurge of activities from all groups to help our 
youth. 
Я The greatest amount of organized effort for youth, outside of school 
activities, would be the Church groups, which comprise 5,000 children 
and 1,000 volunteer workers. Then we have the program for the 
boys and girls by the Boy Scouts of America and the Girl Scouts of 
America. The Boy Scouts of America serve in the Greater Anchorage 
area over 1,500 boys with 650 adult leaders. The Girl Scouts of 
America, 400 adult volunteer leaders for 1,500 girls of all ages. This 
корни for boys and girls is increasing monthly. The Civil Air 
Patrol is doing a very fine piece of work for our older groups. 

In the field of athletics, the Little League Baseball throughout 
the summer months provides a program for 500 youngsters. The 
city recreational program has a heavy enrollment of children. Other 
sports are being provided for our youth throughout the whole year: 

owling, roller-skating, football, swimming, skiing, and ice skating. 
Crafts also have played an important part in youth programs, model 
airplanes, et cetera. 

It is interesting to note in Anchorage, that as the adults have clubs 
of various types, they have their counterparts in youth activities. All 
service clubs, representing men and women, are adding their weight 
in various projects. This applies not only to the well-adjusted youth 
but also to youngsters who are not well adjusted, or even to handi- 
capped young people. This kind of service is extended to all races. 
So far, we have no racial discrimination here. Another encouraging 
sign is the increase of scholarships, very handsomely provided for in 
many fields. 

Another phase of activity which has become prominent is summer 
camp activity, provided by many groups interested in youth. 
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This gives a picture of what is being done by our community, but 
I would like to stress some of the things which could be done. 

Judge Long pointed out to us that the first link in the chain of 
aid. would be a Youth Center for detaining delinquent youngsters 
until proper professional guidance and help can be given. Coupled 
with this should be a family counseling bureau; also a family court. 
There should be an evidence of a big brother and big sister movement ; 
also a youth hostel and training center. 

I feel our problem will not become better, but will become worse, 
as our community levels off. 'This will be due to economic reasons. 
There must be a unified effort of both Federal and volunteer groups. 
It is here, I hope, that because of this investigation, something tangible 
will be done to unite all efforts for the betterment of our youth. 
Living within the shadow of the Iron Curtain, I believe every effort 
should be made to help protect our boys:and girls against false 
ideology. For the strength and safety of a community consists in 
the virtue and intelligence of its youth, especially of its young men. 





APPENDIX 26 


STATEMENT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREPARED BY WELFARE AND 
EDUCATION DIVISIONS, АтА8КкА NATIVE SERVICE 


From the ranks of juvenile predelinquents and unrecorded juvenile 
delinquents, comes the nn? delinquent who is probably best de- 
fined as that child who comes into contact with the official law en- 
forcement agency because of an alleged act of delinquency. 

As an organized agency, the Alaska Native Service is not connected 
directly with either the on enforcement angle, or the preventive or 
treatment angles of these recognized juvenile delinquents. 

The Alaska Native Service, however, does advocate both, prevention 
and treatment, and general social improvements. 

We prefer to see the juvenile court as something of a social agency, 
with a variety of services, administered outside of the court, including 
foster home care, institutional care for some cases and psychiatric 
clinics. 

It is deemed desirable to integrate and correlate services for the 
neglected, the dependent, and the delinquent child, as well as all other 
children for whom child welfare services are offered. 

The percentage of recognized juvenile delinquency in the Territory 
is low, when compared to that reported in the States; nevertheless, 
problems and conditions leading to juvenile delinquency are ever 
present and will surely increase, if left unattended for whatever 
reason. 

We believe that delinquency, on the part of native children and 
adults, is impeded, and at the same time augmented, as a result of 
contacts with the dominant culture—especially is this true in popu- 
lated and isolated areas, adjacent to пе има maintained by 


members of the Armed Forces. In urban and rural communities pre- 
delinquency, leading to delinquency, is fostered through the absence 
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of adequate and effective programs and facilities to care for the normal 
needs of children and adults. Failure of parents and others, respon- 
sible for the control and effective guidance of pre- and adolescent 
children, is a factor which contributes greatly to maladjustment of 
pre- and adolescent children, and is a condition which is always found 
in delinquency situations. Failure on the part of organizations, insti- 
tutions, and agencies, to recognize and discharge their responsibilities 
for effective guidance and education of our young people in matters 
of personal integrity and conduct, is also a contributing factor to 
juvenile delinquency. — —— 0 
The Alaska Native Service is that organizational part of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs which carries on the Bureau’s activities for the 
entire Territory of Alaska. The area office which is responsible to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the overall direction, coordination 
and control of authorized Bureau activities is located at Juneau, 
Alaska. The oflice of the area director prescribes objectives and ap- 
proves programs designed to accomplish these objectives; exercises 
general direction and control over field operations and prescribes 
standards of performance; is responsible for appraising the effective- 
ness of programs in operation and Ди modifications to 
secure greater economy and efficiency in operation and to accelerate 
progress in achieving objectives of the Indian Service; cooperates with 
public and private, Indian and non-Indian agencies in carrying out 
the policies and objectives of the Bureau; integrates Indian Service 
plans and programs with Territorial and other Federal agency pro- 
grams. 
Specifically the A. N. S. operates the following programs: 
1. Education of native children—Eskimo, Aleut and Indian—in 84 
day schools and two boarding schools. 
2. Development of resources for the benefit of the natives of Alaska. 
(a) Extension and range management including reindeer, 
gardening and small industries. 
(6) Credit—canneries, native stores, individual loans, arts and 
crafts. 
(c) Realty and general trustee services. 
3. Social welfare. ۰ 
4. Construction, repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities. 


~ 


5. Communication—operation and maintenance of radios. 
6. Law and order. 


. Seattle liaison office and M. S. North Star. 
. Administration : 

(a) Office of the area director. 

to? Budget and finance. 

с) Personnel. 

(d) Property and supply. 
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For the fiscal year 1956 the ANS has been allotted to date a sum of 
approximately $4,666,059 broken down about as follows: 


MEE Re CRS e s aeu devis EL ED NG ای ی ن یت ی ن‎ etui $3, 068, 718 
оао ры 166, 377 
(a) Extension and range management $41, 050 
(ПУНИ obs م ی و‎ toii dela dii 71, 920 
Lo. ос аса او وپ وھ و ین یی چ وی ی ی ی ن‎ ны 53, 407 
ЛА АИА Б нр ан и седименте 114, 122 
Construction, repair, and maintenance of buildings and utilities... 643, 400 
а $355, 000 
(ò) Вера! апа шайцепапсе.--------------------- 238, 400 
а с سو مد سی ن و یں فی و ی ی ی ی ی ا‎ 
RE a a S aaa paih 18, 716 
ИИО ОШ АШЕР aaaea a aaan easan 
ли 54, 126 
ПРИ A a aa 4, 666, 059 


1! About $35.000 is allotted from Repair and Maintenance for Communications. 

2The Seattle office and North Star are almost self-sustaining as these operations are 
financed by funds collected for shipment of freight for the native-owned and operated 
stores, for other Government agencies, non-Federal activities, and from other miscellaneous 
earnings of ANS facilities. About $575,000 has been programed for the operation of the 
Seattle office and North Star this fiscal year. 

* About $200,000 in additional funds for general administration are contributed by the 
Mom activities, The programs must also bear the expenses for rent of office space and 
utilities. 


The ANS employs approximately 650 persons, of whom about 150 
are seasonal wage-board employees. From 60 to 75 employees, includ- 
ing seasonal, are headquartered in Seattle and on the North Star, but 
the remainder are scattered all over Alaska from Wrangell in south- 
eastern Alaska to Atka on the Aleutian chain to Wales, westermost 
point on the continent, to Point Barrow and Barter Island on the Arc- 
tic Ocean, and as far east as Eagle near the Canadian boundary. Over 
a dozen employees are headquartered at day schools on Nunivk, Nelson, 
St. Lawrence, King, and Diomede Islands, located in the Bering Sea. 
The ANS serves a total population of about 35,000 natives in Alaska— 
approximately 4,000 Aleuts; 16,000 Eskimos; and 15,000 Indians— 
spread over an area estimated at one-fifth the size of the United States. 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 


* 

The problems of terrain, weather, periods of almost no daylight, iso- 
lation, remote location, lack of transportation and communication are 
great. The cost of transportation and shipment of supplies and equip- 
ment is tremendous. Shipment on the motorship North Star relieves 
this problem somewhat but not wholly. 

The transportation expenses of employees recruited in the States is 
now paid by the Government from place of residence in the States to 
the post of duty in Alaska and return, provided the employee remains 2 
years. There is no authority under law, however, for the payment by 
the Government of transportation of employees recruited within 
Alaska, and this makes recruitment of residents of Alaska extremely 
difficult and creates an unhealthy situation. This is particularly hard 
on the native people whose source of income is limited. To present 
the problem briefly, we can pay the transportation of an employee and 
his dependents from Maine to any point in Alaska and return, but we 
cannot pay the transportation of a native person from Juneau to an- 
other location in Alaska. A bill was introduced, H. R. 614, by Delegate 
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Bartlett, designed to remedy this situation, but favorable action so far 
has not been reported. 

The lack of sufficient staff makes it impossible to properly supervise 
the various activities in this vast area and often results in problems 
that closer supervision and more frequent visitation by specialists in 
various fields could prevent. 

There is a tremendous need for more facilities and better living quar- 
ters for employees. The living quarters which have been constructed 
in recent years are quite satisfactory, but there is a crying need for re- 
en of many school buildings and living quarters which have 

n in service for many years and are little more than patched up 
shacks at the present time. One million dollars was allotted for the 
fiscal year 1954 for construction and major repairs to buildings at the 
Wrangell Boarding School, Mount Edgecumbe, and miscellaneous 
small jobs at several schools in the interior of Alaska. No funds were 
allotted for the fiscal year 1955. 

The $355,000 for 1956 is for the construction of a new 8-room school 
at Kotzebue and for major repairs at other stations throughout Alaska. 
Considering the cost of construction in Alaska, it is obvious that this 
is an insufficient amount for normal replacement of buildings. 

Another very serious problem confronting the Alaska Native Service 
is the number of native children who are totally without school facili- 
ties or who are attending schools which are substandard. It is esti- 
mated that there are at least 1,000 native children in Alaska without 
school facilities or with only substandard or teacher-aid schools. 

Achieving the transfer of the ANS schools to the Territory of 
Alaska for management and operation in order to resolve the dual 
system of education which now exists, presents many difficulties and 
problems which have yet to be solved. 

Elaboration of these problems and statements of other problems in- 
volved in the administration of the ANS will be found in the state- 

— of functions prepared by the several branches and attached 
ereto. 


BRANCH OF EDUCATION 
Functions: 

The basic objective of the ANS branch of education is to assure 
adequate educational opportunities for all native children in Alaska. 
Accomplishment of the following 7-point program will bring about 
the attainment of this basic objective : 

5 A school facilities for eligible native children not now in 
school. 

2. Carry out an effective program for children in Federal schools 
designed to prepare Indians for successful living. 

8. Secure for all native children the educational opportunities pro- 
vided for other citizens through our system of public education. 

4. Develop on the part of native groups, Territorial and local school 
officials! recognition and acceptance of their full responsibilities for 
the education of natives. 

5. Retain the valuable elements of native life and strengthen the 
pride of native groups and the recognition of nonnatives as to the con- 
tribution of the native heritage to the national life. 
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6. Secure regular school attendance of all native children until 
they graduate. 
7. Appraise periodically the need for boarding and day schools. 


Program: 


During the 1954-55 school year, 11,175 recorded native children 
attended schools throughout the Territory. Of this number, 4,961 
enrolled in schools operated directly by the Alaska Native Service; 
an additional 787 attended public schools supported wholly or in 
p from Native Service funds, obtained under the Johnson- 

"Malley Act for operation of 24 day elementary school units with a 
total of 42 classrooms. This latter operation cost $268,385 in Fed- 
eral funds. 

During the past year, the education branch of the Alaska Native 
Service operated directly 85 elementary day schools, 66 percent of 
which were 1-teacher units, 21 percent 2-teacher, and the remainder, 
up to 9-teacher units, were equally divided. 

T wo boarding schools, enrolling 151 elementary and 698 secondary 
students, were also operated during the past fiscal year. 

An estimated 1,022 eligible native students were not in school for 
a variety of reasons. 

The average per pupil cost of the Native Service for the 5,748 pu- 
pils enrolled was $523, while the pupil to ANS education employee 
ratio stood at 16.8 to 1. 

Problems 

Accomplishment of the basic objectives, as presented, is made more 
difficult through the existence of two main types of problems: (1) 
Unsolved problems, over which we have little or no control, and (2) 
unsolved problems, recognized and unrecognized, for which there 
appears to be a possible solution. 

Type (1) problems include those of time, space, weather, and iso- 
lation factors, habitat of present and prospective students. 

Type (2) exigencies are accentuated in some instances through lack 
of recognition by responsible parties and are increased in most in- 
stances by the existence of type (1) problems. 

Replacement of outmoded and unsafe school structures, construc- 
tion of adequate classroom facilities, and the modernization of exist- 
ing substantial school plants is indicated. Completion of such a pro- 
gram may well hasten the assumption on the part of the Territory of 
greater responsibilities for the education of native children. 

Enrichment and broadening of the curriculum, to include adult 
education and effective child guidance with proper recognition for 
native culture, may well hasten the day when natives will take their 
rightful place as productive and proud citizens in our democracy. 

Effective accomplishment of the present educational program re- 
quires additional funds over and above those allotted under the present 
ceiling. Subminimum standards of overcrowded, doubleshift class- 
rooms are not conducive to effective learning. Shortages of profes- 
sional personnel in the supervisory, teaching, and guidance field, due 
to budget limitations, further impoverish our present program. 

The present allotment of $3,068,718 does not allow for operation to 
meet minimum education standards, in spite of the best efforts of the 
341 Branch of Education employees. 
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DIVISION OF RESOURCES 


The Division of Resources of the Alaska Native Service is com- 
prised of the following: 
1. Branch of extension 
2. Branch of forest and range management 
3. Branch of credit 
4. Branch of realty 
5. General trustee services 


1. Branch of Extension 


The purpose of this branch is to help raise the economic and social 
conditions among the native people through the development of native- 
owned resources by the natives themselves in agriculture and stock- 
raising activities and in the development of small industries. 

It is the policy of the Service to encourage native participation in 
the formulation and execution of the program, looking toward the 
time when they may obtain their assistance through agencies avail- 
able to other residents of Alaska. | 

The principal activities under this branch are the supervision and 
management of the reindeer herds, the encouragement of gardening 
in areas which are favorably located for garden crops, and the de- 
velopment of small industries which will provide additional income 
or otherwise assist in the economic development of communities. 

A. Reindeer.—As of June 30, 1955, there were 20 herds of reindeer 
in Alaska, totaling an estimated 28,402 head, exclusive of the 1955 
fawn crop. These herds are located on the Atka, Umnak, Kodiak, 
Pribilof, St. Matthews, Nunivak, and St. Lawrence Islands and are 
distributed on the mainland from St. Michael and Stebbins on Norton 
Sound up the coast and across the Seward Peninsula, and in the area 
around the Kotzebue Sound to Noatak and Kivalina. The owner- 
ship of the reindeer is either individual, association, or Government. 
Mixed types of ownership occur in some herds. The program plans 
are to get all of the Government-owned reindeer on the mainland into 
private ownership. This is being done by making loans of live rein- 
deer, repayable in kind, to individuals or groups of natives who show 
the proper interest and ability to take proper care of the reindeer. 
silted funds due to budget limitations or allotments from appro- 
priations prevent full utilization and development of all the present 

herds. 

At Mekoryuk on Nunivak Island a butchering program is carried on 
in order to keep the number of reindeer reduced to the carrying ca- 
pacity of the island. The expenses of this operation are taken care of 
from the sale of meat. Approximately 1,000 head have been butchered 
each year for the past several years, and the labor and meat which is 
furnished the people from the herd constitute the main source of in- 
come for the ЖЬ of the two villages on Nunivak Island. During 
the year ending June 30, 1955, from the Nunivak project and other 
herds, approximately 1,750 head of reindeer were butchered for sale, 
and 800 lend for consumption by the operators, herders, and other na- 


tives. The value of skins and the meat used and sold was estimated 
at $145,000. Two hundred and seventy-seven families received all or 
art of their income from reindeer, either as operators, herders, or 
aborers. It is recognized that not all native people will be interested 
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in raising reindeer and that not all who are interested are capable of 
making a success with reindeer; however, it is believed that the rein- 
deer program, properly financed, can play an important part in the 
economy of the native people and of Alaska. 

B. Gardening.—There are quite a number of villages which are fav- 
orably located, from the standpoint of climate and soil, to raise gar- 
dens. The people of some villages do a remarkably good job at the 
present time in raising vegetables for their own use; however, with 
proper supervision X education, and in some instances, with the de- 
velopment of small irrigation pumps to furnish water during the early 
dry season, the production of garden vegetables for food can be greatly 
increased. Conditions are favorable along the Yukon, Tanana, and 
Upper Kuskokwim River valleys for vegetable production. Some 
fairly heavy equipment is needed for the breaking of land for adequate 
garden sites and light equipment for the annual cultivation of gardens 
after the ground has once been broken. Not all who had gardens re- 
ported during the year, but for the calendar year ending December 31, 
1954, we have reports showing over 200 gardens planted by native 
people. The extension supervisor works Дон with the Alaska Ex- 
tension Service and the Territorial Commissioner of Agriculture on 
the garden work, but they, like the Alaska Native Service, are limited 
in funds for conducting demonstrations and educational work on this 
phase of agriculture among the native people. 

C. Small industries —These include the operation of several small 
sawmills which operate intermittently and produce lumber for local 
use; the development of some lapidary work; and the mining of coal 
for a local fuel supply. One community sawed 12,000 board-feet of 
lumber during the year, as well as squaring logs for the construction 
of 3 cabins. Two new houses were built and 9 repaired in this village, 
and 7 caches and 3 smokehouses were constructed; in addition, some 
lumber was used in the construction of boats, sleds, and canoes. Gen- 
eral supervision is given to the operation of a coal mine at Meade River, 
near Barrow. From 1,000 to 1400 tons of coal have been mined each 
year for the past several years, to supply coal for the village of Barrow 
and for the Government installations there. Assistance has been given 
three villages by furnishing some items of equipment for lapidary 
work. 

The allotment of funds to date, this fiscal year, for the branch of 
extension, except for the butchering operation on Nunivak Island, 
which is self-supporting from the sale of meat, is $29,628. This pro- 
vides for the salary and travel of 1 extension supervisor, GS-12, 6 
regular herders (natives) for Government deer, and for the purchase 
of some supplies for Government herds or assistance to individuals 
who are taking care of Government-owned deer in their herds. 

It can a be seen that one supervisor cannot do justice to a pro- 
gram of this scope, scattered over most of Alaska, even with some 
assistance from teachers and other employees who lend some assistance 
in their communities, in addition to carrying on their regular teach- 
ing jobs or other work. The main problem is to get adequate funds 
to provide personnel and materials to do a good job and not just 
scratch the surface. 

There should be at least three additional field men, GS-9 or better, 
to work intensively with the native people and funds for supplies and 
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materials to construct corrals, drift fences, and butchering facilities 
so that additional herds of reindeer can be more fully utilized, and so 
that the gardening work, particularly, may be expanded and im- 

roved. Home extension work should also be introduced into the vil- 
ages. The strengthening of the present program and the introduc- 
tion of home extension work should implement the program of the 
Public Health Service and make its results more permanent by broad- 
ening the economic base of the people and improving their home 
conditions. 

There is also a need for a greatly expanded housing program in 
many native villages, either under present housing program or a spe- 
cial rehabilitation program. 


II. Branch of forest and range management 

The function of this branch is to assist individuals and native groups 
in obtaining suitable areas or ranges for grazing their reindeer, to do 
the same for Government herds, and to make studies and checks on the 
reindeer ranges to determine carrying capacity and to see that they 
are not overgrazed. 

It is the policy to work with the individual owners or groups and 
advise them relative to the use of their ranges for summer grazing, 
winter grazing, and the fawning season. The native people need to 
be educated to the importance of protecting the forage by rotation 
grazing and moving their heards to different areas at different seasons 
of the year and to different areas from year to year to avoid over- 
grazing. 

At present there is an allotment of $11,422 for this fiscal year for 
this activity. This provides for the salary of one range conserva- 
tionist, GS-9, and for his travel and other expenses. He is stationed 
at Kotzebue and has had time to work only on the grazing areas in 
that area, on the Seward Peninsula, and in the St. Michael area. To 
adequately check all present ranges and to investigate other areas suit- 
able for new herds as they are established, an additional position is 
needed. Range studies are difficult because of the terrain and travel 
conditions. 'lravel must be by plane, small boat, and on foot in the 
summertime and by plane and dogteam in the winter. Such travel is 
also expensive. 


III. Branch of credit 


This branch supervises the general credit to Indians through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It deals with two principal funds (1) the 
revolving credit fund authorized by the acts of June 18, 1934 (25 
U. S. C. 470), and June 26, 1936 (25 U. S. C. 506), as amended and 
supplemented; and (2) tribal or village funds advanced to groups 
from their moneys on deposit in the United States Treasury and tribal 
or village funds voluntarily placed under the regulations in 25 Code 
of Federal Regulations 21. 

The policy 1s to approve loans by the United States to organized 
groups or associations and advances of tribal funds to organized 
groups for credit purposes any upon showing that the organization 
is in a position to conduct a credit system on a sound businesslike basis 


and is capable of economic operations. Loans and advances for the 
pem of enabling organizations to make loans to individual mem- 
r$ will be approved only if the individual members are not in a posi- 
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tion to receive financing elsewhere. As a matter of policy, direct 
loans from the United States to individuals are not made, except in 
the case of loans for educational purposes, because of the lack of per- 
sonnel to properly supervise and service such loans in Alaska. When- 
ever possible natives are encouraged and assisted in obtaining their 
financing through commercial lending agencies available to all resi- 
dents of Alaska. 

General assistance is given to native groups in organizing under the 
acts of June 18, 1934 (25 U. S. C. 470), and June 26, 1936 (25 U. S. C. 
506), or under other authority, if, such is more adapted to their pur- 
pose. As of June 30, 1955, 68 native groups had completed their or- 
ganization under these acts and 2 had been organized for other pur- 
poses under a form of organization acceptable to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1955, a total of 98 loans, in- 
volving commitments aggregating $10,437,705.13, had been made to 
Indian-chartered corporations and associations since the inauguration 
of the credit program in Alaska. Forty-one of these loans remained 
in active status at that date, on which a balance of $4,035,794.59 was 
owing tothe Government. This represented a decrease of $392,206.77 
during the past year. In addition to corporation and association 
loans, 28 loans amounting to $8,145 had been committed to individuals 
for educational purposes. On these loans $4,756.76 remained unpaid. 

In relending operations by corporations and associations, a total 
of 685 loans had been made since the inauguration of the program 
involving $2,399,885.02. As of June 30, 1955, 191 loans were in active 
status, on which a balance of $880,163.92 was still owing. Nineteen 
new loans were made in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 

Four native-owned salmon canneries are partially financed with 
revolving credit funds and are operated under the general supervision 
of the credit branch. One additional cannery operates on tribal or 
village funds advanced from the United States Treasury or put into 
the enterprise from local funds. 

Fifty-seven stores throughout Alaska, owned and operated by 
native organizations or individuals were given supervision and assist- 
ance in varying degrees by the credit branch in purchasing, keeping 
records, and general store management. Of these, 33 originally had 
loans from the revolving credit fund, but 5 have repaid their loans 
in full, leaving 28 still indebted to the Government. Naturally those 
having loans receive the greatest amount of attention. 

A purchasing organization, organized and owned by 33 of the native 
stores and operated by a hired manager, receives general supervision 
from the credit branch. Purchases at landed cost by this organiza- 
tion for the stores in the calendar year 1954 totaled $983,299.27. 

An arts and crafts clearinghouse in Juneau, acting mainly as the 
wholesale distributor for crafts produced in the native villages and 
sold to the stores and in the furnishing of certain raw materials to 
the native craftsmen, receives general supervision from this branch. 
The volume of business of the clearinghouse during the calendar year 
1954 was $158,974.42. 
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The staff of this branch is composed of the following: 


Assistant area director (resources), GS-14 (who heads the entire division 

dO MONI LL adidas ی ی‎ ipt са 
ОМО: ОВОРАИ КЛОД Uu dL silii ي‎ А. ааа 
Loan examiner, GS-11.......... а 5 будл оъ ааа А 
р DNE MENS 


Clerk-stenographer, 05-4__________ па ји didis و‎ d 
Clerk-stenographers, GS-3 
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A great deal of time is necessarily devoted to educational work 
with the native people, teaching sound business and credit practices 
and informing them of other sources of credit which may be available 
to them through regular lending agencies and assisting them in 
obtaining such “credit, when possible “and practicable, for financing 
their economic enterprises. This involves some educational work 
with other lending agencies to acquaint them with natives’ needs and 
their responsibility as credit risks. 

Additional personnel is needed in the credit branch, particularly 
to assist on the work with native-owned stores to enable them to meet 
the needs of their commmunities most adequately. Looking to the 
future as Alaska develops and the pulp industry in southeastern 
Alaska grows, there undoubtedly will be demand and need for more 
credit funds to finance natives for logging and other operations. Just 
how fast and how great this dem: ind will develop cannot be forecast. 

Funds allotted to date, for fiscal year 1956, for this branch total 
$71,920. 

IV. Branch of realty 


This branch provides essential assistance to natives in connection 
with land problems, possessory rights, aboriginal claims, trespass, lit- 
toral rights, native reservations, allotments of land, rights-of-way, 
establishment of native townsites, restricted and unrestricted town 
lots, sale of restricted town property, and leasing and related prob- 
lems. It also provides for the establishment and keeping of records 
of trust or restricted land of natives, records of restricted native 
estates probated by the Indian Service, records of administrative 
reserves which are set aside for the use of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Alaska, and the keeping of records of native reserves and 
town lots and allotments owned by natives. 

As of June 30, 1955, the Alaska Native Service, through the branch 
of realty, had jurisdiction over the following lands: 


(1) Reserves and reservations 





Purpose | Number | Acreage 

трете 

Reserves for schools, hospitals, health, etc....................-.....-....---- | 92 | 19, 277 
в олень RA nm id ctici cde | 5b 1, 627, 011 
боол з Га, е ОЕ ЫБ Ы deiade uiua d hot meti d | 4 | 769, 148 
Joint Alaska Native Service and native reserves................-------------| 9 | 464, 569 
ПОИНТА ЕГ TE ETE See ted BJ wi C DC cae К 5 | 1, 253, 023 
Reserves established for the Alaska Native Service !................-...----- | 2 | 27, 124 
Total acreage of all reserves and reservations.....................-.--.- | Miel oia ids | 4, 160, 152 


| | 


1 One reserve at Tyonek containing 26,918 acres has always been considered a native reserve, although it 
has been shown on the records as being land reserved for the Alaska Native Service. 
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(2) Native allotments.—Seventy-eight allotments of land to indi- 
vidual Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts, covering 7,227.23 acres, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the act of Ma 17, 1906 (34 Stat. 197; 48 
U.S. C. 357). Each allotment is limited in size to 160 acres or less. 

(3) Restricted deeds in Indian towns and villages.—Three hundred 
and sixteen restricted deeds have been issued to individual Indians, 
Aleuts, and Eskimos, covering town lots, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Indian Townsite Act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629; 48 U.S. С. 
355a-355d). 

This branch assists the native people in completing applications 
for Indian allotments covering public domain lands under the 1906 
act mentioned above. It is estimated that approximately 3,000 native 
peers will apply for allotments. Due to limited personnel of this 

ranch, it has been impossible to give them all assistance needed. 
Many of the native people desiring allotments do not have sufficient 
education to prepare and complete their applications without assist- 
ance. .The allotments are scattered throughout the Territory of 
Alaska, which covers approximately 585,000 square miles. There is 
at present the authority cited above for a native to obtain an allot- 
ment, but there is no authority for him to obtain a fee patent to his 
allotment. Legislation is needed for this. 

We are now, and have been for several years, in a program of assist- 
ing and encouraging all permanent native towns and villages in the 
Territory to petition the Department of the Interior for the establish- 
ment of townsites pursuant to the 1926 act mentioned above. As of 
June 30, 1955, 21 townsites had been established under this act. and 
6 applications were pending in the Department. There are approxi- 
mately 150 Indian towns and villages, throughout the Territory, which 
will ultimately need to be established as townsites so they may be 
subdivided into blocks, lots, streets, and alleys, in order that deeds may 
be issued to the individual native claimants, pursuant to the 1926 act 
and the act of February 26, 1948 (62 Stat. 35; 48 U. S. C. 355e). The 
1948 act authorizes the issuance of unrestricted deeds to competent 
natives who desire to apply for such deeds. It is the mendis of 
the realty branch to determine the competency of native applicants 
for unrestricted deeds. This office has a continuing program of teach- 
ing the natives the meaning of titles to their town and village lots and 
encouraging competent natives to apply for unrestricted deeds. In- 
competent natives can only be issued restricted deeds by the townsite 
trustee. "This branch devotes a lot of time to the assistance of native 
people in applying for restricted and unrestricted deeds to town lots 
claimed and occupied by them in established townsites. During the 
past fiscal year, 55 unrestricted deeds and 3 restricted deeds were issued 
to natives covering lots in Indian towns and villages. 

It is the responsibility of the realty branch to handle the work con- 
nected with the establishment and abolishment of reserves for schools, 
hospitals, and so forth, as well as the establishment and abolishment 
of native reserves and reservations. However, no new native reserves 
or reservations have been established during the past 5 years. 

Тће branch of realty has spent much time in connection with native 
land claims. The Tlingit-Haida claims covering lands and waters 
in southeastern Alaska have been filed with the Court of Claims, pur- 
syant to the provisions of the act of June 19, 1935, (49 Stat. 388), and 
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with the Indian Claims Commission, pursuant to the provisions of 
the act of August 13, 1946, (60 Stat. 1049). The Tee-hit-ton Indians 
and natives of Chitna, Stevens, Tatitlek, Palmer and St. Paul Island 
also filed claims with the Indian Claims Commission under the 1946 
act. About 100 of the native villages in Alaska have indicated that 
they have possessory land claims, but at the present time there is no 
provision of law whereby such claims may be settled. H. R. 1921, 
which was a bill to settle the possessory land claims of the natives in 
Alaska, was introduced in the 83d Congress but no action was taken 
onit. So far, no bill has been introduced in the 84th Congress to settle 
the native land claims. 

The lack of legislation to settle the native land claims has made it 
extremely difficult for nonnatives to settle in the Territory and be sure 
that they will not be attempting to obtain title to properties claimed 
by the native people. Due to the fact that the native claims have not 
been settled, we constantly have the problem of trying to protect the 
rights and interests of the natives and to prevent nonnatives from 
obtaining title to such claimed lands. 

The realty branch is constantly making investigations to determine 
whether proposed land withdrawals by other Government depart- 
ments and agencies might adversely affect the rights and interests of 
the native people. We are also frequently making investigations to 
determine whether applications for homesteads, homesites, and trade 
and manufacturing sites covering lands within the Chugach and 
Tongass National Forest might adversely affect native land claims. 

This branch also handles the leasing of restricted individually 
owned native lands and reserves and reservations, sales of restricted 
lands, and the granting of rights-of-way across restricted lands. 

This branch also са information for the Examiner of In- 
heritance of the Indian Service, on deceased native estates covering 
restricted property, so that he may hold hearings to determine the 
heirs to such estates and to maintain estate records as well as records 
covering all individually owner restricted lands, administrative re- 
serves, and native reserves and reservations. 

The three main problems facing the Realty Branch of the Alaska 
Native Service are: (1) lack of legislation whereby a competent native 
may obtain a fee patent to his allotment on the public domain; (2) 
lack of legislation to settle native claims as mentioned above; and 
(8) lack of personnel to do the job. Funds allotted to this branch 
so far, in this fiscal year, amount to $16,300 to cover the salaries of an 
area realty officer, GS-12, and a clerk-stenographer, GS—4, and to 
provide travel funds for the area realty officer. An additional realty 
officer, GS-9 or 11, is needed to assist with the increasing workload as 
natives become more land-conscious and the pressure of increasing 
population in Alaska builds up. 


V. General trustee services 


This activity, while budgetarily under the division of resources. 
provides for general services to the natives in their own communities 
on economic and social problems. Two field offices are maintained, 
at Nome and Bethel, and the two assistants to the area director who 
fill these offices act as field representatives of the Juneau office in 


carrying out the overall objectives of all divisions in their respective 
districts, 
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The present staff consists of — 


Nome: 
Assistant to the area йїгесїог, @8-11....------------------------- 1 
ПЕ j gaa dried edu di alie di ii coii dpud ig d died 1 
Bethel: 
Assistant to the area director, GS-11............................- 1 
БЛА наннан јона des LUE Mm RA 1 


The territory covered by the districts assigned to these employees 
is very large and does not include all of Alaska. There should be at 
least 2, and better 3, additional offices established to facilitate the work 
of the Alaska Native Service. These would be at Kotzebue, Fair- 
banks, and Anchorage. 

Funds allotted to date for this branch, for fiscal year 1956, total 
$37,107. 

WELFARE BRANCH 


The branch of welfare, ANS, according to authority under the act 
of November 2, 1921, and act of April 16, 1934 (sec. 3, 48 Stat. 596, as 
amended ; 95 U. S. C. 454), is an act *authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to arrange with States or Territories for the education, medi- 
cal attention (now U. S. Public Health Service), relief of distress, and 
social welfare of natives, and for other purposes.” The annual appro- 
priation to the Secretary of the Interior includes funds for welfare 
services to Indian children and adults in need of assistance. 

It is the policy of ANS to provide needed social service and assist- 
ance not obtainaable from other agencies; to work toward extension of 
all local, State, or Territorial and Federal welfare programs to in- 
clude Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts; and to assist them to develop 
their own social service. 

The general objective of ANS Welfare in relation to welfare activi- 
ties for natives, individually and by community, is so to assist in the 
development of policy and program that native families will be aided 
in attaining a standard of living which will not only meet require- 
ments of health and well-being but also be conducive to the full devel- 
opment of the respective capacities of the individual numbers. 

It is also the objective of the welfare division to provide protection 
and opportunity for normal development of native children who are 
living under circumstances prejudicial to their physical and social 
well-being. 

These children include those who are orphaned or who have only 
one parent, children whose parents are unable to manage their own 
affairs, children whose families have abandoned them, and children 
who are so neglected that their well-being is impaired or they fall 
easily into habits of delinquency. Others served include children who 
are deaf, blind, cripples, feebleminded, or otherwise physically or 
mentally handicapped. 

For these children the ANS will obtain or provide assistance and 
services which will strengthen their family life, or, when necessary, 
will supply a substitute for it. This may be through a coordination 
of the efforts of various branches of the bureau, through community 
interest, or through Territorial and local welfare programs ayailable 
to all citizens. 
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Currently the welfare staff consists of : 

(1) Area welfare worker, grade 12, with headquarters in Juneau. 
(2) Welfare worker, grade 9, with headquarters in Bethel; secre- 
tary, grade 4, in Bethel. 

(3) Welfare worker, grade 9, headquarters in Anchorage; secre- 
tary, grade 4, Anchorage. 

(4) Welfare worker (half-time), grade 7, headquarters in Fair- 
banks. The remainder of this worker’s time is with the Health Divi- 
sion, United States Public Health Service. 

(5) Welfare worker (vacant), grade 9, headquarters in Nome. Sec- 
retary (vacant), grade 4, Nome. 

(6) Welfare worker (vacant), grade 9, Juneau. Welfare clerk, 
grade 5, Juneau. Secretary, grade 4, Juneau.  Dictating machine 
transcriber, grade 3, Juneau. Benefit payroll clerk, grade 4, Juneau. 

To approach an adequate welfare program for natives, there should 
be a minimum of 12 fieldworkers. At present, we are unable even to 
earry the daily load, and much of the assistance investigation is car- 
ried through correspondence. 

As of September 1, 1955, the total caseload covers 323 families, con- 
sisting of 610 persons and 303 children; 129 children are in boarding 
homes; 12 handicapped are out of the Territory in State institutions 
for the blind and deaf; 160 are in Alaska missions. 

The general assistance program for August totaled $19,478.15. 
Services to children totaled $14,403.08. 

The September 1 report 1 year ago totaled 301 families of 550 per- 
sons, at a cost of $15,300.50; 232 children were cared for, at a cost of 
$10,424.87. 

The peak load during the last fiscal year fell in April, and repre- 
sented 497 families of 1,237 persons, at a cost of $32,911.63. During 
that same month 273 children received care, at a cost of $13,956.95. 

The welfare appropriation for the present fiscal year approximates 
$714,122, and was increased approximately $250,000 over last year. 

In connection with the successful tuberculosis program, the welfare 
load is expected to increase and expand, in child welfare as well as for 
adults. Many patients, recovering, are discharged for 9 to 12 months 


m 


rest: these people are in need of expanded diet, in addition to other 
needs at welfare expense. 
Mrs. Exsre Dickert, 
Area Welfare Worker. 


Functions oF BRANCH OF BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 
ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


There are over 100 Bureau of Indian Affairs installations in the 
Territory of Alaska, including 2 large boarding schools at Wrangell 
and Mount Edgecumbe. Until July 1, 1955, the branch of buildings 
and utilities was responsible for the maintenance and construction 
problems for the two 400-bed hospitals and 6 field hospitals ranging 
in capacity from 25 to 70 beds which are now under the administration 
of the Public Health Service. 

The branch of buildings and utilities is directly responsible for the 
overall planning and execution of approved new construction and 
utility systems, major repairs and alterations of existing facilities, 
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and maintenance programs covering all buildings of the Alaska Native 
Service in Alaska. This involves the development of long range con- 
struction, major repair and maintenance programs, and annual budg- 
ets to cover; making architectural and engineering investigations and 
the preparation of feasible plans for major repairs or new construc- 
tion consistent with the various onsite problems existent in Alaska. 
It supervises and directs personnel in yy of each field station on 
maintenance, operation, and repairs of all buildings and mechanical 
equipment, primarily light plants, radios, all types of heating units, 
and water, sewage, and electrical distribution systems. Safety fac- 
tors are employed and stressed at all times. 

Arctic weather conditions with permafrost existent at a large per- 
centage of the stations, the inclement wet weather throughout the 
balance of Alaska, the short construction season, and the limited trans- 
portation makes the work and planning of this branch unusually 
difficult. 

Annual budget ceilings have continuously limited new construction, 
major repairs, and maintenance to approximately 50 percent of the 
basis needs, requiring considerable reprogramming to keep within 
our curtailed allotments. 

Since 1940 twenty-eight school facilities have been constructed (15 
replacements and 13 new). The average age of our school facilities 
is 23.1 years. Building maximum life is 30 years; 22 school facilities 
should be replaced immediately which are over 30 years of age, and 3 
or 4 school facilities should be replaced anually thereafter. 

The Territorial Department of аса recently served notice 
that four of the native school facilities which they are operating under 
contract will be turned back to the Alaska Native Service if not assured 
by next year that new schools will be constructed by the government. 

Thirteen new schools are needed where teacher aid schools are being 
conducted this year in inadequate makeshift buildings in the respec- 
tive villages. e have been advised that these will have to be dis- 
continued for the fiscal year 1957 due to budget ceilings. These 13 
schools are serving 400 students. 


Summary of school facilities in operation and needed 


Number students 
(fiscal year 1955) 


Alaska Native Service schools in орегаііоп_____. === T 3, 533 
ANS schools in operation under Johnson-O'Malley contraet...... 22 614 
ANS teacher-aid schools (should have new school facilities and 

ARS QUERENS читавој. поља a a 14 401 
Classrooms required to accommodate students without school 

O io viale аана не анн ена ы а OE O SE O 40 1, 022 


Due to exhorbitant construction costs in Alaska, the branch of 
buildings and utilities is handling new construction and major repair 
projects on a force account basis at approximately 50 percent of con- 
tractual costs, which is resulting in maximum facilities with limited 
appropriations. These force account projects require the supervision 
and employment of adequate qualified and experienced foremen and 
craftsmen. 
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The personnel of the Branch of Buildings and Utilities consists of : 


черен نھ ف ف ی ی ف چ چ و وہ‎ 1 
a aaa a aa 2 
MENU LAM aci ictum puri eg pai oie a нда ее 1 
АЛАИ ОПНЕ и a aaa aiea 1 
МООИ наннан ьа онна 1 
RR ی ی‎ vz ی‎ Zz مہ خخخ چ و ت ی ف و چا ی و‎ 1 
ahi تی ی ی و ی‎ 2 
Construction and maintenance supervisors (Nome and Bethel)... 2 
NENNEN А A 1 
НП ОНИ АО Gg a ةة‎ 1 
Diesel and gasoline mechanic (light plant) (at large) ıı. д 
2 Proposed. 


This report does not cover the many difficulties involved in pre- 
‘paring architectural plans for approval, material estimates, determi- 
nation of the most suitable materials, supplies and equipment, detailed 
specifications to accompany requisitions for purchase, delays experi- 
enced in delivery of supplies which must be consistent with deadline 
shipping schedules to coincide with the delivery at the respective 
stations and the arrival of the foreman and craftsmen employed. 


COMMUNICATIONS—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RADIOS 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs radio communication system includes 
assigning call letters and frequencies to new stations; repairing, 
adjusting and installing equipment; selecting and initiating procure- 
ment of equipment; organizing network schedules; and training and 
instructing new personnel in the operation and care of radio equip- 
ment for approximately 100 stations. Teachers or special assistants 
throughout the Territory maintain regular radio schedules with the 
Alaska Communication System, hospitals, and other ANS facilities. 


BRANCH OF LAW AND ORDER 


The two officers engaged in the law and order division are located 
at Anchorage and are responsible for directing and coordinating the 
law and order activities for the entire area. They investigate offenses 
involving Alaska natives; protect the interests of natives in matters 
of civil and criminal law; assist native councils and organizations in 
drafting law and order codes and advises them in regard to law and 
order problems; cooperate with United States attorneys, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and Territorial and local law enforcement 
agencies in carrying out the policies of the bureau, and render assist- 
ance to the branches of pes and welfare in carrying out their 
respective programs in the more remote areas of Alaska. 


SEATTLE OFFICE AND U. 8. MS. “NORTH STAR” 


This office is under the direct supervision of the area director for 
the Alaska Native Service and serves in a liaison capacity for expedit- 
ing actings between the ANS and the Bureau of Federal Supply in 
the purchasing and shipping of supplies for schools, hospitals, rein- 
deer service, native cooperative enterprises, and other activities of the 
ANS. Since approximately two-thirds of ANS stations are located 
in areas of closed winter navigation, this phase of the work must of 


necessity be carefully planned and well coordinated to guarantee 
annual delivery of supplies. 


Of CHICAS, LIBRARIES. 
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The Seattle office has charge of the ANS terminal, an area of 
105,000 square feet of warehouse and dock space leased from the 
United States Army engineers. Supplies for the ANS, and for ship- 
ment on the North Star and by commercial carrier, are assembled 
at this point and prepared for shipment to Alaska. 

This office serves as the distributing agency for the Department 
in the receiving and distribution of surplus food commodities as fur- 
nished by the Department of Agriculture Foods Distribution Branch. 
Food in excess of $150,000 is distributed annually to Alaska by this 
office, distribution being made to the Pribilof Islands under the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, fishermen's relief program through the Gov- 
ernor's office, Territorial schools through the Territorial commissioner 
of education, hospitals through the Alaska Native Health Service 
(USPHS) and to the day and boarding schools through the educa- 
tion division of the ANS. 

The Seattle office has full responsibility for the operation, repair, 
and upkeep of the ANS supply ship MS. North Star. Approximately 
12,000 tons of cargo are аи annually by the о: a large per- 
centage of which is to parts not otherwise served from the States 
by any carrier. 

The Seattle office arranges for the transportation of newly appointed 
employees and assists them with the purchase of their annual supplies. 
This office also assists with the transportation and related matters of 
welfare cases, students, and others passing through Seattle, and works 
with the division of resources in stimulating and developing markets 
for native products. 


BRANCH OF PROPERTY AND SUPPLY 


Briefly, the Property and Supply Branch is responsible for plan- 
ning, directing and executing the procurement, property management, 
safety, records management and office services functions for all 
Alaska Native Service programs and operations throughout Alaska. 

Our greatest problems are in the field of transportation. Long 
hauls, lack of terminal facilities (except at Seattle), infrequent sched- 
ules and often carriers without published tariff, or no established car- 
riers at all, result in и transportation costs, and much 
advance planning to get cargo to destination. Negotiation or con- 
tracting with local native river-boat operators as last link in trans- 
portation is frequently required at isolated stations. 

Because of the above, the bulk of the school supplies and equipment 
are purchased on an annual basis. That is, one requisition per year in 
advance for each school covering the following year’s use is processed, 
permitting purchase through Seattle GSA facilities and arrange- 
ments in advance for the complex transportation requirements as dic- 
tated by individual station needs. It follows that oversight or mis- 
takes in procurement for such isolated stations could cause disaster, 
as many stations are cut off from all supply during the winter. Air 
transportation is used to meet emergencies but even this cannot be 
relied upon due to adverse weather and snow conditions making land- 
ings impossible. 

Seo exhibit 1 attached for sample freight costs. 

The greatest bulk of our freight is moved by our own vessel the 
North Star which makes a schedule from Seattle to isolated coastal 
villages generally not attractive to commercial steamers, and whose 
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schedule permits enough flexibility to permit administrative changes 
as necessary. Often our cargoes are off-loaded at beach sites and 
moved once or twice by other forms of carrier to get them to inland 
destinations. Weather conditions effecting drops in river levels, affect 
the upriver transportation and last-minute cancellations of upriver 
hauls necessitates special handling or arrangements. 

The bulk of procurement is handled through General Services 
Administration in Seattle, however, some local purchasing is required 
to meet petty needs or emergencies. Local markets for fresh produce, 
eggs, and so forth, are considered when they are available and if they 
can compete with contract prices from stateside producers. 

During the fiscal year 1955 approximately 3,000 requisitions were 
processed by this branch totaling approximately $1 million, excluding 
any purchases for our health activities which were transferred to the 
USPHS on June 30, 1955. 

EXHIBIT I 


Sample freight costs 


I. Seattle to Barrow—surface freight, 1 carrier: 
Freight per W/MT North Star 
ии 13. 00 
Longshoring W/MT 


Total 


II. Seattle to Kalskag (Kuskokwim River )—surface freight, 2 carriers: 


Freight per W/MT Seattle to Bethel (A. S. S. Co)... $36. 00 
Freight per W/MT Bethel to Kalskag (Als. Rivers Nav. 
КОО у аем фун aa Йыры 34. 00 
Total 


ао аа аса аана о ыан Лана sm O 


III. Seattle to Minto (Yukon River)—surface freight, 3 


carriers: 
Freight per W/MT Seattle to Seward (A. S. S. Co.) 


SRT EN $25. 00 


Freight per W/MT Хетага (о Хепапа ((ће А. Е.Е.) __________ 16. 80 
Freight per W/MT Nenana to Minto (the A. R. R. river boats). 7.00 
PO на а У а ваља ара а 48. 80 
IV. Seattle to Tetlin (Richardson Highway-Tok Cutoff)—surface 
freight, 3 carriers: 
Freight per W /MT Seattle to Valdez (A. S. S. Co.) ------------ $25.00 
Freight per W/T Valdez to Tetlin Landing (Flying Saucer 
وی ی وی د ی ی ی ی ی ی اا‎ tags tei 36. 00 
Freight per W/WT Tetlin Landing to Tetlin (native store 
о лы REN a 25. 00 
Longshoring W/MT (па уе з(оге ђоа«)___________________-_ 6. 50 
ПИ иза а ааа пао агага өлө 92.50 
У. Seattle to Barter Island (Arctic Ocean)—surface and air freight, 
3 carriers: 
Freight per W/MT Seattle to Беатага (А. 5. 5. Со.) _________ 525. 00 
Freight per W/T Seward to Fairbanks (the A. R. R.) 17. 80 
Freight per W/T Fairbanks to Barter Island (Wein Als. 
ок планов ی ب تھ ی ی یت ی ی‎ S UR ERES 293. 78 
ЕИО еа тон анан е Е СО 336. 58 
Symbols: 


W/T—Weight, ton. 
W/MT—Weight, measure ton. 

А. 8. 5. Co.—Alaska Steamship Co. 
A. R. R.—Alaska Railroad. 
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IMPORTANT ITEMS IN WHICH THE ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE IS DIRECTLY 
INTERESTED AND MUCH CONCERNED 


Native home rehabilitation 


Much needs to be done in native home rehabilitation throughout 
Alaska. A majority of the native homes are merely shells of 1 or 2 
rooms with inadequate facilities. The dilapidated native homes pre- 
sent a very discouraging picture, particularly in connection with the 
rehabilitation of cured aeria patients not having the minimum 
standard homes to return to recuperate fully where added rest is 
required for months after their discharge from the hospitals. Bar- 
row Village has made improvements consistent with their added 
income on Arctic exploration work. 'The continually decreasing econ- 
omy of the native villages with increased costs of supplies makes it 
difficult for the natives to purchase building materials to recondi- 
tion or rebuild their homes. A native home rehabilitation program 
participated in by all natives in each village, with minimum ma- 
terials бене furnished by the government, and all able-bodied natives 
in each village assisting in repairing the homes of the aged and others 
not having workers in their families in return for materials which 
are needed for their homes would result in complete aid with minimum 
cost. 

The Public Health Service is working on a program at present of 
the improvement of home sanitation including improved methods 
of domestic water supply, sewage disposal, and home sanitation. 
With minimum financial aid for building materials much more could 
be accomplished in improving the health of the natives, which we 
believe is equally important to the health program itself. In such 
a home rehabilitation program the natives could be encouraged to 
increase the size of their homes to more adequately accommodate their 
large families. 

The Alaska Housing Authority has rendered some native home 
rehabilitation in a few of the Eskimo villages with very good results, 
but it is very questionable that with their limited economy that they 
will be able to make repayment for the materials. 

The Mount Edgecumbe School, particularly in their carpentry and 
home economic courses and dormitory life, is developing a very definite 
desire for the students to want better living conditions. As a result 
a large majority of them seek and obtain employment in the larger 
population centers in Alaska. The ones who do return to their vil- 
lages naturally become leaders in improving their living conditions. 
Liquor problem 

More rigid liquor control is needed. A large percentage of native 
welfare cases is attributed to liquor. We believe this is the case for 
nonnatives as well. A liquor permit system should be established by 
local option, if not possible to get appropriate legislation through 
the Territorial legislature, to better contro] habitual drunkards, and 
particularly to preclude all welfare recipients, native and nonnative, 
from having permits or spending their welfare checks for intoxicating 
beverages, with heavy penalties to anyone making liquor available 
to them. Such a procedure would result in maximum use of wel- 
fare funds for welfare purposes and have a good psychological effect 
on some individuals sufficient to preclude them asking for welfare aid. 
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APPENDIX 27 


FIELD REPORT, ALASKA DAPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


By Eugene V. Pugh, district representative, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
August 17, 1955 


To: Marjorie Morris, DDSS, Fairbanks District Office. 
Subject : Field trip, Kuskokwim. 

The district representative visited the villages of the Kuskokwim 
River area on a field trip begun May 20, 1955. The trip required 41 
days and included visits to the Yukon River villages of Anvik and 
Holy Cross, which are served by air out of MeGrath ; as well as actual 
visits ranging from several hours to several days at the 14 Kuskokwim 
villages: Medfra, McGrath, Aniak, Kwethluk, Bethel, Nunapitchuk, 
Kasigluk, Nunachuk, Kwigillingok, Kipnuk, Tununak, Napakiak, 
Napaskiak, Quinhagak, and Platinum. A sizable part of our case- 
loads from the villages of Nicolai and Tolida were seen while we were 
at Medfra. Similarly, the peoples of Newtok and Nigtmute were in- 
terviewed at Tununak. Almost the entire populations of Chifornak, 
Tuntutuliak, and Chufoktulik were at summer fish camps on the John- 
son River and the Kuskokwim, near Napakiak, by June 20, and we 
visited these people there. 

The trip used scheduled airline service, air charter, and boat charter. 
Scheduled airline flights vary from twice a week to once every 2 weeks, 
and with respect to some of the Kuskokwim villages, regular schedules 
are nonexistent. 

It is impossible to cover the area by scheduled flight alone. It is 
likewise difficult to charter from village to village on a continuous 
circuit without restricting each visit to a matter of 45 minutes or 2 
hours. This is because the pilot, on charter, loses too much waiting 
time. The most economical means that we have found where a day 
or several hours is needed for each visit is to use a combination of air 
charter and boat charter, tying-in whenever possible with one of the 
scheduled flights for one leg of the trip. Thus (please consult map 
on p. 2) we chartered from Bethel to Nunapitchuk, which is a short- 
inexpensive trip (estimated $30 where pilot returns immediately to 
Bethel) and released our pilot. This wason Thursday. We used boat 
charter to visit the villages of Kasigluk and Nunachuk, out of Nuna- 
pitebuk. Saturday the pilot chartered to Nunapitchuk and took us to 
Kwigillingok (estimated cost, $111). We used the regular weekly 
Northern Consolidated flight Monday from Kwigillingok to Kipnuk. 
Our charter from Bethel picked us up at Kipnuk Tuesday and took 
usto Tununak. The pilot returned immediately to Bethel, chartering 
a patient back to Bethel for the Alaska Native Service Hospital. We 
used the next regular weekly schedule from Tununak to Bethel. There 
are infinite variations, many of which are imposed by weather, but this 
is the general idea—trying to blend the regular schedules, our charters, 
and other charters of our pilot to gain time or save money. There is, 
with respect to the villages which lie between McGrath and Bethel, 
another technique which makes a moderate compromise between time 
required and expensive air charter that will often enable the traveler 
to use regular air schedules altogether. This area, embracing the vil- 
lages of Stony River, Sleetmute, Crooked Creek, Napamute, Aniak, 
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Kalskag, Tuluksak, Akiak, Akiachuk, Kwethluk, and Bethel, in that 
order, is served twice a week by a twin-engine Cessna-Northern Con- 
solidated Airlines, which goes from McGrath to Bethel on Mond: ays 
and Thursdays, returning to McGrath on Tuesdays and Fridays. The 
traveler can overhead one point on each circuit (again refer to map)— 
say, go from McGrath to Sleetmute on Monday; from Sleetmute ђ yack 
upriver to Stony River on Tuesdays; from Stony River to Napamute 
on Thursday; and from Napamute back upriver to Crooked Creek on 
Fridays, and so forth, and with variations he can make the longer de- 
lays fall in those villages where the greater time is needed, or “where 
possibilities exist for alternate means of char ter from v Паре to village. 

This permits using the relatively inexpensive point- -to- point fares 
of the regular airline schedule. 

The cost involved in serving the 20 villages, given some service 
on this trip, and including the c +hildren’s homes at Holy Cross, Aniak, 
and Kwethluk, was $1 ‚064.3 ; consisting of $486 per diem, $263 regular 
air transportation, $293. 34 air charter service, and $78 for boat charter. 

Table I lists the villages served out of McGrath, with dates of field 

visits, activity at time of visit, estimated population, and popular trad- 
ing centers for each village. This is information which is of some 
interest to the Alaska Rural De velopment Board. We have thought 
heretofore, in listing of the Kuskokwim villages, of only 35 villages 
comprising the Kuskokwim area. We have, however, always included 
Newtok, Tununak, Kipnuk, Nigtmute, Chifornak, Quinh: agak, Good- 
news Bay, and Platinum in the listing. These villages are not more 
closely situated to the Kuskokwim River than are Ophir, Takotna, 
Holy Cross, and Paimuit; hence, the more logical listing or break- 
down may be the one we have used in this report of the 43 villages 
which must be served out of F: en banks through McGrath. These are 
the villages indicated on the reference map (p. 2 of this report). It 
includes the Kuskokwim, 3 villages on the Yukon, 2 villages on the 
Innoko, and the mining villages lyi ing between these rivers. The list 
might be further subdivided between villages served out of McGrath 
and villages served out of Bethel. Such a division would be arbi- 
trary in part, since Bethel itself is served through McGrath from 
Fairbanks and since 12 villages between McGrath ‘and Bethel can be 
served equally well by the semiweekly northern consolidated schedule 
between Bethel and McGrath. The public health nurses have placed 
the dividing point at Kalskag, which is as logical as any. Under that 
scheme, the breakdown would be as follows: 
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McGrath Bethel 

I M ی ی ی‎ a "EI A CANNE ee 166 
о ие DENA Aaina 169 
бо Стока Страјк ове ЭЕ, КАШАН. эз со 160 
ари v ib hem JEN н аан 780 
OOTES S ho DIU OMA a 44 
6. Holy Cross... ndr ААЛИ О Е а 155 
Ec NBN eri ennt 188 | 7. Goodnews Bay............- 110 
E. IM VRBES наон THE OE BANNER. Vl sz sedit — á 
Ec NNNM секао ies in IZ MU a چ ا‎ 209 
aan خت‎ 220 
Е چ هف تت‎ 28131. = 269 
چنیب ی ی ی ی‎ a 161 
N санке O Gag 111 
چ‎ pS a aa di 113 
Ea олы лабы» ВИД ЕМА  — ална 73 
16. Sleetmute..... Дела ieee AR ORE cerca eS 30 
КОО АЛЛЕ ИО icin cena ecto о о у г) ыы 250 
И ی‎ ООЛ, LL д 64 
ль Л ЭМДА... ы 102 
‚б ж. eee ere te 23: 

ИРА заран анин ыа 1, 867 | 21. Tuluksak...... PEE FN VARS 130 

zx a 54 

36. a ааа 113 

ТОС ПОНИ еч» ннн 119 

ТОМЕ. CEES 4, 146 


t Estimate may be high. It includes 2 small adjacent settlements. 

At any rate, some 6,000 persons, exclusive of military personnel, 
live in this part of the 4th judicial division in 43 villages known to 
our office. There are about 71,000 square miles in this area that are 
served by our office. There are, insofar as we can determine, about 
800 white persons and perhaps half that many more part-native in- 
dividuals. The native population appears to be 4,800 to 5,000 of 
whom approximately 1,100 are part Indian and at least 3,700 are 
Eskimo, 

Tables I and II list these 43 villages with certain descriptive data 
in which the department has indicated the Alaska Rural Develop- 
ment Board might be interested. "These tables preface a village-by- 
village summary of information which we have compiled from our 
visits. Later tables present certain comparative data, among these 
villages, with respect to public assistance. Field reports, covering 
each individual village visited, will be submitted subsequently as 
they have been in the past. 
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TABLE 
| res 
y atec j 
Village | x popula- | Date visited 
L- tion 
Akiachak...... --| 166 | June 26,1952 
Aklak....... 169 | Dec. 14,1954 
Aniak*.... xj 340 | May 21,1955 
ZEN. e T 118 | June 23, 1955 
есе 780 | June 20, 1955 
Chifornak ...... dn 160 | cies ite 
Chufoktulik .. 44 | MM ous 
Crooked Creek . | 90 | Nov, 13,1953 | 
ут бань Д 155 | Sept. 12.1953 | 
Flat. TEM 78 | June 23, 1953 
Goodnews Bay. к 110 | Sept. 11, 1953 
Holikachuk . .. ... 85 | July 17,1953 | 
Holy Cross......... 343 | June 24, 1955 | 
аена 188 | Dec. 11, 1954 | 
АЛЛА обесе | 151 | June 3,!955 
Кс 209 | June 7,1955 
Kwethluk.. ...... | 220 | June 23, 1955 
Kwigillingok...... 269 | June 4,1955 | 
Lime Village...... | 21 | + 
McGrath......--.-- 156 | June 28, 1955 
ПНВ. | 6 | June 29, 1955 | 
Napakiak..........| 161 | May 30,1955 
Napamute..... | 23 | Nov. 19,1953 | 
Napaskiak..... | 171 | May 31,1955 
Newtok.... A 113 | June 10, 1955 
Nicolai........ iud 61 | June 29, 1955 
Nigtmute os 173 | June 10, 1955 | 
Nunachuk...... | 30 | June 3,1955 | 
Nunapitchuk.......| 250 | June 4,1955 | 
Nyac... | 64 |... | 
Ophir | 51 i à 
Paimuit.. : | 17 | July 14,1953 
Platinum.......... | 102 | June 17,1955 
Quinhagak........ 233 | June 16, 1955 
Shageluk ...........| 131 | Nov. 23,1953 
Sleetmute. .........| 130 | Dec. 7,1954 
Stony River....... | 46 | Nov. 12,1953 | 
Реља | 31 | July 19, 1953 
о и 12 | Јипе 29, 1955 
Tuluksak......... | 130 | Dec. 9, 1954 
а жижи | 54 |... 
Tuntutulíak........| 113 | June 20,1955 
Tununak...........| 119 | June 7,1955 | 
6,073 | 


‚Ап ik includes Russian Mission and Crow Village. 
1 Also transportation, 

2 Also Nunapitchuk. 

3 Stony River and Sleetmute, 

* Also McGrath, 
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5 |. 
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| 

| 

| 
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1.—Activity on date visited 


| 
| 
Trading center | Activity on date visited 


Bethel... 


do 
Aniak 
Anvik 


Bethel.. 


„до 


Bethel 2. 
| Cr. Creek. 


Bethel 


Anch. (Air) 
Platinum 
Holy Cross 


.do 


| Aniak 


| Anchorage 
Medrfa *. 
Bethel. 

| Aniak.... 


Bethel 2. 
Bethel. 
do.. 


„до 


Bethel 


Tununak 
Medfra * 
Tununak 
| Bethel ?, 


do 


Anchorage.. 


Holy Cross. 
Platinum 


do 


Holy Cross 
Sleetmute 


McGrath 
Мета 


Bethel 


Kipnuk-Beth 


Bethel 


Tununak 


..| Fishing and cannery work. 


Trapping. 


| Rat camps. 


Fish camps. 
Fish camps, construction.! 


| Fish Camps. 


Do. 
Trapping. 


| Returned from fishing. 


Mining. 

Fish camps and mining. 
Fish eamp. 

Fish camp. mines.! 
Trapping (mink, marten). 
Rat camp. 


| Fish camps and cannery 


Fish camps and Pribiloffs 


| Seal and fish camps. 


| River barges and mining. 


Fishcamps. 
Rat camps. 
Ттарри $. 
Rat camps. 
Cannery. 
Fish camps 
Cannery, fisb camp. 
Rat camp 
Do. 
Mining. 
Do. 
Fish camp and river barge* 
Mining. 
Fish camp and cannery. 
Trapping. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Construction and mining 


Fish camp. 
Trapping. 
Do. 
Fish camp. 
Cannery. 
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We believe the above figures are accurate within 10 percent. Many 
are based on actual, recent annual census counts. The totals of 849 
employables and 2,286 children are exclusive of Bethel, Nyac, Ophir, 
Platinum and Newtok. Nyac, Ophir and Platinum are mining areas 
where a large percentage of the inhabitants are seasonal laborers— 
perhaps 75 percent. Bethel, with its hospital, ships and barges, and 
air transportation, might have as high as 200 employables and 300 
children. Tsetsing has only a small Eskimo population and, as soon 
as the families receive aid to dependent children or some depend- 
able resource, the families with children move into Kipnuk where 
there is a school. 

It is interesting to note, with respect to table II, that these 43 
villages had—in May 1955—698 of the 1,284 children receiving aid 
to dependent children in district IV, 54 percent, whereas they 
embraced 167 of the 479, or 35 percent, of the old-age assistance 
recipients. The contrast is even more striking if the Yukon River 
villages of Anvik, Holy Cross, Shageluk and Holikachuk and the 
mining villages of Flat, Ophir, Nyas and Platinum are excluded from 
the sample. 

Twenty-six of the predominantly Eskimo villages contain 47 per- 
cent of the children receiving aid to dependent children, but only 
27 percent of the old-age recipients. The 1955 school census records, 
which were examined for a number of these villages, reveals that 
there are almost no Eskimo residents between the ages of 50 and 65. 
This contrast would appear likely to become more striking in the next 
10 years. Epidemics and deficiency diseases have made striking 
inroads into these populations in the years just passed. 

Akiachak 

Population: 166. Bethel United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

Akiachak is an Eskimo village, 18 air miles up the Kuskokwim 
from Bethel. It is situated between the slightly larger villages of 
Akiak and Kwethluk. There is a good ANS school and a private 
store. The ANS teachers operate the post office and are agents for 
the Department of Public Welfare. There is a Moravian church 
and Moravian lay reader, and almost 100 percent of the village popu 
lation belong to this church. 

The Northern Consolidated Airlines river run between Bethel and 
McGrath gives the village transportation service semiweekly, with 
2 trips up and 2 trips down river on alternate days. There are also 
several freighting barges operating from Bethel to McGrath from 
June 1 to September 1 which serve the village. More than 50 percent 
of the families operate river boats with outboard motors and there 
is considerable individual travel between the village and Bethel, for 
trading, and between Tuluksak and Bethel for pleasure and com- 
merce. There is a daily ANS radio hookup between the school and 
the ANS hospital and area office at Bethel. 

Fishing is good in this part of the Kuskokwim, and the village 
campsites are on the sloughs and river near Akiachak. Many fam- 
ilies live in tents during June, July and August, but their permanent 
homes are nearby. The homes are 1 and 2 room log or frame; 
comparable to Kwethluk; somewhat poorer than Akiak. 

Similar to Akiak and Kwethluk, fishing provides the greatest single 
resource to the village. They have large catches of king salmon, and 
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silvers and dog salmon. Fishing is primarily a food resource rather 
than a cash crop. Fur and cannery work provide the greatest por- 
tion of the cash income of the village. We would estimate from known 
figures about Kwethluk and Akiak that fur (mink and muskrat) pro- 
duces $10,000 to $12,000 annually, and cannery work, $8,000. Seven- 
teen village workers obtained cannery employment in 1953 and none 
received more than the minimum guaranteed amount of employment. 
There is a good response to the National Guard, centralized at Bethel, 
and approximately 16 of the village men from Akiachak belong to 
the guard. 

Earl and Marie Forrest are owners of the trading post at Akiachak. 
Mrs. Forrest is a daughter of Oscar Samuelson, former trader in that 
area, and a sister of John Samuelson, who has trading posts at Bethel 
and Nunapitchuk. She has been helpful, as has Dr. Jackson of the 
Alaska Native Health Service hospital, and Mr. Paul Winsor, ANS 
area director, in extending the benefits of our programs and related 
probrams to the needy in that village. With their help, and some pres- 
sure from the populations of neighboring villages, the public assist- 
ance caseload has risen from 25 to 41 recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children ; and from $598 to $1,160 
per month since November 1954. Tuberculosis is the cause of the dis- 
ability or death of the parent with respect to 13 of the 24 children 
aided. 

Akiachak has 53 enrolled in school, and a good school program. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Pruett are teachers and the ANS program in 
Akiachak calls for a two-teacher school. The village is stated to have 
an active, effective village council. It takes a stern attitude in favor 
of gardening and against liquor, drinking, and card playing, and has 
two village constables. Reports have come to our office that the chil- 
dren at Akiachak go hungry each spring and that the village is sub- 
stantially poorer than either Akiak or Kwethluk. Indications are, 
however, that the village is working toward a satisfactory compromise 
between its efforts to meet economic needs on the one hand, and its 
attempts to promote industry and morality on the other; and sees 
these objectives as being less in conflict than they appeard at the time 
of our visit in June 1952. 

Specific needs of the village were not noted other than perhaps some- 
what more intensified needs for an adequate price for furs, more sea- 
sonal employment, and more adequate use of financial assistance pro- 
grams for the unemployables and unemployed. 


Akiak 


Population: 169. Bethel United States commissioners’ precinct. 

Akiak, upriver from Akiachak, is about the same distance from 
Bethel—28 air miles—due to the twists, turns, and convolutions of the 
Kuskokwin River. It has an ANS school, one teacher and special 
assistance, and a school enrollment of approximately 40. The store 
is a native cooperative (ANICA) with a salaried manager, Mr. Solo- 
mon Kawagley, who receives $100 per month. Another Eskimo resi- 
dent, Mr. Joe Williams, owns a store, pool hall, and light plant. Most 
of the residents have electricity for lighting, which is purchased either 
from Mr. Williams or 1 of 2 other small light-plant operators. There 
is 1 church in the village, Moravian, e almost 100 percent of the 

81181—56——9 
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village population belongs to it. Twenty-four young men from Akiak 
belong to the National Guard. 

A village resident, Mrs. Jennie n was appointed postmaster 
when the ANS teachers who had held that position previously trans- 
ferred from their post. When inquiries were made in 1953, the post 
office was doing a $10,000 per year business on stamps and money order. 

Northern Самим: Airlines serves Akaik semiweekly on its 
Bethel to McGrath run. There are river barges during the summer 
months, and boat traffic between Akiak and Bethel, the major trading 
center. There is a daily radio schedule between the ANS school at 
Aniak and the Bethel ANS hospital and area office. 

Prior to 1953, 25 to 30 employable men would earn $15,000 per year 
in the fishing canneries. They lost this employment in 1953; however, 
12 men worked at Nyac, east of Akiak, and 6 in the Pribilof Islands for 
the Government in connection with sealing. Mr. Niles Hagedorn, ANS 
teacher and our new agent, had not been in Akiak long enough when 
we last visited that village, December 14, 1954, to compile economic 
data; but in 1952, seasonal earnings accounted for $30,000 private 
income for the village. Raw furs, taken by the village, sold for an 
estimated $16,000. Skin sewing, boats, sleds, and so forth, had an esti- 
mated value of $1,050. Fish consumed was appraised at $22,000, and 

er food resources at $8,000 for the village. It was estimated that 
12 families had taken in, in cash and local resources, upward of $4,000 
each; 6 families, $1,500 to $3,999; and 17 families, less than $1,500 
each. There were 35 families in all. 

It is our impression that the families in Akiak have a higher stand- 
ard of living, family by family, than those in the Kuskokwin vil- 
lages above or below them; with the exception of families at Tununak, 
Bethel, and McGrath. Housing is better, and while many homes are 
skimpily furnished, there are more conveniences. The soil is good 
at Akiak, as it is at Tuluksak, Akiachak, and Kwethluk, and many of 
the families raise some garden. Akiak used to be the site of the ANS 
hosiptal, and was a port for the unloading of ships; and the longer, 
close contact with the English-speaking inhabitants has resulted in 
greater acquaintance with the language and customs, which has aided 
the people of this village in finding employment and in other social 
and economic pursuits. 

Total assistance costs at Akiak have risen from $1,176 per month 
to $2,301 per month, November 1954 to May 1955. The total number 
of public assistance beneficiaries, including children, increased from 
52 to 69 during that period. Akiak, with 9 old-age assistance cases, 
has 1 of the largest OAA caseloads of the 43 villages described in this 
report. It has two aid to the blind cases. A large part of the increase 
in cost, however, is accounted for by the fact that the department was 
paying, in November 1954, only 80 percent of the legal aid to dependent 
children maximum ; whereas in May, the payment was at 90 percent. A 
study made of the Akiak ADC aal further revealed that, after 


resources and other cash income had been deducted, a 100 percent pay- 
ment at the legal maximum would meet only 59.5 percent of the 
budget needs of Akiak's ADC families. "Tuberculosis is the cause of 
We or death of the parent with respect to 29 of the 34 children 
aided. 

The number of births in Akiak now exceeds the number of deaths. 
The village is becoming interested in getting examinations early, and 
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in securing early financial aid to insure protective foods and commodi- 
ties that help families recover from, and guard against, tuberculosis 
and itsspreading. The village has a native council which is active and 
capable. It has relaxed its earlier rigid attitude toward movies, danc- 
ing, and the more popular forms of recreation; but functions effec- 
tively as a governing body. Moral standards are high and generally 
accepted. There is little drinking, gambling, or sexual promiscuity. 
Aniak 

Population: 340. Kuskokwim United States commissioner's pre- 
cinct. 

Aniak is at the junction of the Aniak River, on the Kuskokwim, 
about 150 air-miles from Bethel and some 250 miles from McGrath. 
It is situated on that part of the Kuskokwim which lies close to the 
Yukon River—perhaps within 40 or 50 miles. Holy Cross, served 
out of McGrath, is approximately 200 miles from McGrath, but only 
75 miles from Aniak. Kalskag, below Aniak 38 miles on the Kuskok- 
wim, is the old gateway for travelers between the 2 rivers. 

Aniak is the site of a large landing strip and CAA installation. 
Twice weekly it is served out of Anchorage and McGrath by the 
Northern Consolidated DC-3 which operates between Anchorage and 
Bethel. The landing field at Aniak will, however, accommodate much 
larger planes than DC-3’s. Aniak is also an important stop on the 
twice-weekly Northern Consolidated river run between Bethel and 
McGrath. The village is served also by river barges operating during 
the summer between Bethel and McGrath. There is CAA radio com- 
munication between Aniak, Anchorage, Bethel, and McGrath. 

The population of Aniak is growing, both the white part of the 
population and the Indian-Eskimo part. The population count for 
the immediate village, which has been completed this spring by the 
Aniak Health Council, lists 255 persons, which was a surprise to resi- 
dents who had believed there were less than 150 people in the village. 
When the census is completed for the nearby settlements of Russian 
Viliage and Crow Village, which are a part of Aniak’s commercial 
and social life, the health council believes the population will be 340 
or 350. The school enrollment at Aniak has increased remarkably. 
There were 26 children in the first grade last year, and the total enroll- 
ment exceeded 70. It is forecast that 80 will be in school when it re- 
opens for the 1955-56 term. When the school opened in 1948, it was 
for 20 pupils. Two teachers were employed last year. A new terri- 
torial school is being completed this summer at a cost of approxi- 
mately $170,000, which will provide 3 classrooms. Mr. George Ulrich 
is principal of the Aniak Territorial School. 

At least three factors are identifiable in accounting for the popula- 
tion increase: (1) an increased birthrate (there are 41 preschool 
children in the village) ; (2) people have moved in from Napamute 
(where the population has declined to 23), and Kalskag (where the 
po ecreased from 225 to 188 over the last 2 years), attracted 

y CAA construction; and (3) CAA families and others attracted by 
beauty and hunting and fishing on the Aniak River, have retired and 
remained in the area. 

There are two stores in Aniak—the Northern Commercial Co. and 
Woodrow Vanderpool’s store. Wayne House, manager of the North- 
ern Commercial Co., is also United States commissioner for the 
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Kuskokwim precinct. He is a man much interested in Alaska and 
its civic affairs and enjoys the confidence and acquaintance of many 
peoples up and down the river. As a consequence, Aniak, and the 
stores there, do business with several of the villages as far away as 
Sleetmute, Crooked Creek, and Stony River. Mr. Vanderpool flies 
his own plane, making sales and puc furs from many of the 
villages in that area. He is a brother of the traders at Crooked Creek 
and Sleetmute. 

Aniak has a small sawmill operated by Ernest and Irene Begin, 
which employs 3 or 4 workers. Mr. Ernest Krinby, former boatman 
and machinist, is the postmaster, and the post office does a $12,000 
annual business in money orders and c. o. d. packages. "There is a 
comfortable, modern, 14-room roadhouse operated by Mr. David Leach. 
The village has, besides its CAA work and some trapping and fishing, 
a number of jobs on the river boats and at the nearby mines. 

The economic level of the village is probably lower than that of 
Bethel, McGrath, or Tununak ; and perhaps on a par or above the leve! 
at Holy Cross. Any question about needs brings up the response that 
there is a need for more jobs for men and older boys. Many of the men 
were still in their rat camps during our visit May 21, and neither the 
catch nor the price could be described as other than poor. A few of the 
younger employable men were leaving the village that week for regular 
summer jobs away from Aniak at mines and resorts. There will be 50 
jobs on the microwave installations by Western Electric this year and 
Aniak men are hopeful of some employment on that project. Quitea 
few receive unemployment compensation checks during each winter and 
spring. 

Р АЛИК believes that it has fared disadvantageously from the stand- 
point of health services and medical care. The village organized a 
health council under able leadership in April 1954, and worked vigor- 
ously to have a public-health nurse stationed there. They were in the 
throes of disappointment at the time of our visit, having learned that 
McGrath, rather than Aniak, had been awarded the public-health 
nurse. 

The health council enlisted the enthusiastic participation of the 
native and white residents, meeting regularly, and easily raised a fund 
of $500 or $600 which it replenishes to provide medicines, transporta- 
tion for medical purposes, and to purchase special health services 
locally. The activities of the council have developed some leaders and 
и leadership training for some of the Eskimo-Indian residents. 

t has also provided first aid and first-aid training; has effectively 
aided X-ray teams and the chemotherapy program; and has held one 
eye, ear, nose, and throat clinic, removing tonsils, and providing eye 
care. 

We have visited but few of the native homes in Aniak. We are told 
that they have beds, blankets, and simple furnishings, with a sprinkling 
of radios and sewing machines. There is a need for building and 
relocation of privies. The Kuskokwim River is the source of drinking 
water for Aniak, as it is for the other villages, and the river is often 
contaminated. There have been no recent epidemics, but there is 
much tuberculosis. 

Aniak is becoming a townsite. It has no village council and no 
constable. The deputy United States marshal for that area is sta- 
tioned at McGrath. Few gardens are raised. The fish catch is often 
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poor, and last winter many families were without dog food. The 
stores do not like to buy fish. Fur catches are declining significantly 
and the village predicts that most of the fur will be gone within a few 
years. Dental care is as big a need in this village as it is elsewhere. 

There are three churches in Aniak. Perhaps the majority of the 
people belong to the all-native Russian Orthodox Church. An itiner- 
ant priest from Bethel serves the Catholic population which is second 
largest numerically. The Assembly of God has 4 missionaries sta- 
tioned at the village, and 2 planes: The Reverend and Mrs. Claude 
Malcolm and the Reverend and Mrs. James File. This mission also 
operates a tiny children’s home. 

Public assistance payments in Aniak amounted to $1,758 in May 
1955, as compared to $1,248 in November 1954, and $578 in December 
1953. There are five recipients of old-age assistance; 1 aid to the 
blind recipient; and 11 families, 44 children, receiving aid to depend- 
ent children—a total of 60 individual beneficiaries. Thirty-four of 
the 44 children receiving assistance are from homes where 1 or both 
parents are disabled; 10 are from homes where 1 parent or both 
parents are dead. "Tuberculosis of the parent is the cause of dis- 
зн or death of the parent with respect to 36 of the 44 children 
aided. 


Anvik 


Population, 118. Nulato United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

The village of Anvik is on the Yukon River, but is served from 
Fairbanks out of McGrath. It is about 230 miles west and slightly 
south of McGrath, and about 50 miles upriver from Holy Cross. 
The villages of Holikachuk and Shageluk, on the Innoko River, have 
access to the Yukon above Anvik, as well as to the mouth of the Innoko- 
which enters the Yukon at Holy Cross. There is consequently visit- 
ing between all of these villages. There is radio communication be- 
tween the Episcopalian mission, McGrath, Shageluk, and Holika- 
chuk. 

Anvik is an Indian village, as are the other three mentioned. We 
were surprised to receive the information that the Indian people spoke 
the same dialect as the Indian families at Nicolai and Medfra, rather 
than that of the "Tena group at Kaltag and Nulato. The village is 
native, with the exception of the Glen Wilcox family, Episcopalian 
missionaries; Mr. ard Mrs. Lawton J. Blackwell, territorial teachers, 
and Mr. Ben Wharton, manager of the village store. 

Anvik is served out of McGrath by the Alaska Airlines which 
makes two trips a week stopping at Aniak, Holikachuk, Shageluk, 
Holy Cross, Paimuit, and Ex мы both the downriver trip 
and the return, when the plane is on skis or floats; and stopping at 
Flat, Holy Cross, and Marshall when on wheels. There are Yukon 
River boats during the summer months. 

The village of Anvik is not growing—or is growing very slightly. 
There are 31 children in school attendance, down 3 from 2 years ago. 
The village exists primarily from fishing and trapping. Beaver was 
good and the village has 25 trappers, all of its dh men. The 
families get enough fish for food, but sold themselves short of dog 
salmon and had to repurchase this from the store last winter. Oppor- 
tunities for employment are extremely limited, but look better this 
summer, because the Territory is erecting a school building—a 
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$140,000 undertaking that will provide employment for a part of the 
men. Heretofore, school has been conducted by the Territory in the 
Episcopal mission building, which has likewise provided quarters 
for the teacher and the missionary and their families. 

The store is jointly owned by a number of the village residents 
and the manager. The manager is a salaried employee, and he is also 
postmaster. One of the native families also operates a sawmill; and 
with timber available and constant guidance and help from the 
church, many new homes have been erected in the village. Housing 
for the most part is better than that found in the other villages in 
the area. 

Anvik is more fortunately situated with respect to game and natural 
resources than are the Kuskokwim, or many of the Yukon villages. 
Moose are repopulating and are m easily obtained near the village. 
Deaver is good, and the clear Anvik River is a ready gateway to beaver, 
bear, and shee fish. The people of the village live closer to the land. 
Living conditions remind the visitor of the peoples at Allakaket, 
another Episcopalian village, although—of course—Anvik has a 
greater abundance of good fish. While the population is content 
to live under the close protection of the church, they are helped over 
many hardships that some families in some of the other villages endure. 

Public assistance expenditures for Anvik, in May 1955, were: Old- 
age assistance, $458 per month and aid to dependent children, $107— 
a total of $565 per month. One aid to dependent children case, for a 
one-legged father suffering from hemorrhoids, was closed May 1 on the 
off-chance that he might make enough trapping beaver or otherwise to 
support his eight children (something he has never been able to do). 
His efforts were not even partially successful and the grant had to be 
reinstated in July. 


Bethel 


Population: 780. Bethel, United States Commissioner’s Precinct. 

Bethel, strung out for almost a mile along the north bank of the 
Kuskokwim, and reaching from the large, new Alaska Native Service 
Hospital and Standard Oil Storage tanks to the slough and John 
Samuelson’s store on the west, is the transportation and trading center 
for all of the lower Kuskokwim area. 

A recent canvass by the Public Health Department and the ANS 
Hospital, for X-ray purposes, disclosed that Bethel has a population 
of 780. It had been thought, previously, that the ro Tab i n was 
between 600 and 650 persons. During the summer months, however, 
when the majority of the residents from Chifornak, Eck, Kwigillin- 
gok, Tuntutuliak, and Kipnuk move nearby to their summer fish 
camps; when construction workers move in on one of a multitude of 
projects; and with the traffic between the nearby native villages; the 
population probably swells to upward of 2,000 in Bethel and within a 
radius of 12 miles. 

Bethel has at least 1, and sometimes 2 and 3, oceangoing vessels each 
year which dock across the river near the Kusko airstrip and CAA 
installation. It has the CAA and a landing strip for large planes; 
and with Territorial aid is, this summer, beginning to build a newer, 


larger landing field northwest of the village on the Bethel side. 
The village is a terminal stop for the Anchorage-McGrath-Bethel 
DC-3 flight by Northern Consolidated Airlines (three times per week, 
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we believe); for the Northern Consolidated semiweekly McGrath- 
Bethel river run which stops at the villages along the Kuskokwim 
between McGrath and Bethel; the Northern Consolidated weekly 
Kek-Kwigillingok-Kipnuk run; the Nothern Consolidated Tununak- 
Nunivak Island biweekly run; the Alaska Airlines Unalakleet-Mar- 
shall-Bethel weekly flight; the Alaska Airlines Quinhagak-Platinum- 
Goodnews Bay, and sometimes Dillingham, run; and doubtless a num- 
ber of others that we do not remember or which have not yet come to 
our attention. There is also Samuelson’s Flying Service which oper- 
ates continuously but not according to regular schedule between Nuna- 
pitchuk and Bethel, and which serves the entire area, Holy Cross, 
Holikachuk and Shageluk on a charter basis, and several other 
independent charter services. 

Bethel has two roadhouses, operated by Clarence and Gertrude 
Marsh and Mr. and Mrs. Max Lieb. There are 2 theatres, each operat- 
ing 5 nights per week; the larger of which is the Northern Commercial 
Co.’s theatre which is new, attractively and comfortably furnished, 
and is a very fine small theatre. 

The largest of the stores is the new, well-stocked Northern Commer- 
cial Co.’s store. Northern Commercial also handles Standard Oil dis- 
tribution which is an important and full-scale operation, in and of 
itself, in an area of so much plane and small boat travel where fuel 
oil is replacing a never plentiful wood supply, even to the outlying 
villages. Other stores are operated by John Samuelson, Nerbys, 
Hoffman, Monchers, Edwards and Willie Petes. 

Perhaps 200 or 250 of the population are white. White and Eskimo 
hold a multitude of jobs: clerical, nursing, maintenance, hospital 
attendants, mechanics, drayage, etc. Their employment creates other 
jobs: babysitting, housekeepers, laundry, cleaning, etc. We have no 
exact Ier. but the number of regularly employed men and women 
must substantially exceed 100. 

Bethel has a territorial school—enrollment 140—with a small high 
school. The school superintendent is Mr. Skeen. It has the 60-bed 
ANS hospital, a regional ANS headquarters with a staff of director 
social worker, maintenance and construction supervisor and clerical 
personnel. The Bethel Itinerant Nursing Service has an office with 
two nurses and a stenographer. There is, in addition to a sizable 
CAA headquarters, and the Northern Consilidated and Alaska Air- 
lines offices, an Alaska Road Commission representative; an Alaska 
Navigation Co. office; a National Guard headquarters; and the head- 
quarters for the Moravian Mission. 

There is a United States Commissioner at Bethel, Mrs. Agnes I. 
Harrison, whose precinct includes Tuluksak, Akiak, Akiachuk, 
Kwethluk, Napakiak, Napaskiak, Tuntutuliak, Eek, Kwigillingok, 
Quinhagak, Platinum, Goodnews Bay, Tununak, Chifornak, Nigt- 
mute, Newtok, Chufoktulik, Nunachuk, Kasigluk, and Nunapitchuk. 

The United States Deputy Marshall, Mr. George Guilcher, is sta- 
tioned at Bethel and has his office near the National Guard building 
and the Bethel jail. Bethel has a large post office with 2 or 3 clerks. 
Mrs. Albert Schmidt is postmaster. 

Bethel is also headquarters, each December and May, for many fur 
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buyers; and it has visitors from most Territorial and Federal govern- 


mental agencies; and from contractors, and business firms. Western 
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Electric is temporarily represented there this summer in connection 
with military microwave installations. 

Bethel has four religious groups represented. The Moravian and 
Catholic Churches have the largest memberships. There is also the 
Swedish Covenant faith and the Russian Orthodox. Fathers Donahue 
and ‘Halffie are stationed at Bethel and Father Halffie is the itinerant 
priest for the villages of Kalskag, Aniak and McGrath. 

Fifteen oid age assistance recipients at Bethel received $1,112 per 
month in May, 1955. There are no recipients of aid to the blind. 
Twenty-one families, 42 children, йа aid to dependent children 
in the amount of $1,607, for May. ‘Thirty-four of the forty-two chil- 
dren were receiving aid to dependent children due to tuberculosis of a 
parent. Parents of 3 children were dead ; of two children, unmarried ; 
and of 3, separated or divorced. ‘Total assistance costs increased to 
$2,719 over $2,126 in November, 1954—accounted for in part by the new 
biennial appropriation which permitted lessening the cut in aid to 
dependent children payments and in part by the diagnosis and hos- 
pitalization of parents not heretofore known to have tuberculosis. 

Aid to dependent children was discontinued for 26 children in 9 
families during the 18-month Книна 1, 1954 to June 1955, and 
none of these cases has reapplied. Six families, 14 children, removed 
themselves from the aid to dependent children caseload because the 
disabled parent had recovered. 

There was little unemployment in Bethel during May and June, 
when we were there. We received a few inquiries from employed 
mothers with respect to needed housekeepers or qualified persons to 
live in their homes and look after their children. Some mothers had 
placed their children in the Moravian Children’s Home in order to 
accept employment at the hospital or elsewhere. A great many na- 
tive men and women were holding responsible jobs (clerks, mechanics, 
pilots, hospital attendants, etc.) in Bethel and their number continues 
to increase. "There is, of course, unemployment—just as there is in 
Anchorage or Fairbanks—during certain seasons of the year, but a 
lack of Jobs for residents of Bethel is not the chronic year-round 
complaint that it is for many villages in this district. 

Bethel must have a regular payroll amounting to $500,000, perhaps 

$1 million, annually. This contrasts sharply with Fort Yukon, our 
next largest village, where 1952 earnings were $75,000 or in that neigh- 
borhood, and where a lack of jobs is a steady complaint. Bethel’s 
amp ee was reported to be 325 when Mrs. Schnee visited the vil- 
age for our department in 1949. Fort Yukon was then the larger 
village—estimated population, 450 to 500. The Fort Yukon popula- 
tion now is around 550; whereas Bethel has 780 people, canvassed in 
the survey for their X-ray campaign this spring. 

We do not know all of the factors that b^ accounted for Bethel’s 
growth and better economy. Bethel is a natural shipping point. The 
construction of new schools and new school buildings has continued 
throughout the area surrounding Bethel, and this construction has in- 
creased the amounts of material and labor which had to be routed 
through Bethel. The CAA installation, and later the ANS hospital to 
serve the growing area—already stimulated by the school buildin ac- 
tivity—further stimulated commerce and attracted workers bon 
e PT villages who were ready to migrate. Increased activity at- 
tracted the airlines and widened the scope of Bethel’s influence, which 
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in turn created other employment; and Bethel became a logical head- 
quarters for the National Guard, and ACS, and for contractors and 
others interested in projects in that vicinity. There were, no doubt, 
other important factors, but the fact remains that Bethel—which was 
6 years ago only about the size that Aniak, Kwigillingok, and Nuna- 
pitchuk are today ; only about the size of some native villages that some 
people are now saying should be “consolidated” or “transplanted” is 
thriving and growing and this has been accomplished in an orderly 
washion without the social and economic upheavals which would ap- 
pear to be inherent in a “population transplant.” 

When unemployment figures and prevailing low cash income con- 
tinue to present seasonal problems in larger places such as Fairbanks, 
Anchorage, Sacramento, Calif., and Boise, Idaho, and when the 
village worker with his greater lack of background and experience 
might be the more marginally employable group if he and his family 
had been transplanted, the experience of Bethel may deserve analysis 
and reflection in pointing the way. It may be much closer, but never- 
theless, much less costly—monetarily and in terms of human values—to 
do what has been done in Bethel, 1. e., stimulate activities in strate- 
gically situated areas which will attract families who are ready to mi- 
grate, if the activities survive. It may be cheaper to provide occa- 
sional support to the economies of the populations of surrounding 
villages over a longer period of time, than to support these same pop- 
ulations elsewhere or attempt to repair the damages, if populations 
are moved in larger blocs or children are split apart from their fam- 
ilies during their formative years. 

Chifornak 

Population: 160. Bethel United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

We visited Chifornak on September 29, 1953. We were over the 
village on June 7, 1955, but did not stop, since the inhabitants were 
by that date already away on their summer migration to the Bethel 
fish camps. They locate in two large camps: one across from Bethel, 
in sight of the town; and another near Napakiak, on the Johnson 
River on one of its many sloughs. 

Some people from Chufoktulik were with the Chifornak residents. 
Nevertheless, the camps were so much more populous than we had 
anticipated that we wondered whether the population of the village 
was not larger than the 160 persons they estimate. Mr. Paul Jenkins, 
Eskimo, was with the = of the upper fish camp. He has some 
education, and for 2 years has been the ANS teacher’s aide at Chi- 
fornak, and he told us that the estimate of 160 was correct. There 
are 42 children of school age, 40 preschool children, and 11 trappers 
in the village. 

Mr. Jenkins stated that Chifornak petitioned for a post office, but 
the petition was denied. They have had a school only during the 
school years of 1953-54 and 1954-55. The school was held in a small, 
old structure belonging to the Catholic Church and it provided one 
tiny, vastly overcrowded classroom; one room for the teacher and 
his family, and one shed for some staple goods constituting the native 
store. The church sold that building. Father Deschout at Tununak 
believed it was preventing Alaska native service from erecting an 
adequate school. ANS, for their part, believed the village should 


have provided the quarters. The way things stood at the time of our 
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visit, it appeared that these village children, having had a school only 

for 2 years, were going to be without a school or teacher again this 
ear. 

i Chifornak has no store. None of its men obtained employment this 

summer. It has not had a visit from a nurse or doctor in 12 months. 

The village is about equally accessible from Kipnuk or Tununak, 
depending upon the season; and it trades with both places, utilizing 
the annual “pilgrimage” to Bethel to obtain fish and important food 
stocks. Its people are entirely Catholic and most of its visiting and 
intermingling socially is with Tununak and Nigtmute, which are 
Catholic villages also. Father Deschout, their priest, who has been 
on Nelson Island for 35 years, is stationed at Tununak. A trip is 
made at least weekly from Chifornak to Kipnuk where most of the 
village mail is received. 

Chifornak has poor housing—on a par perhaps with Kipnuk, with 
log, frame, and sod. Neither Kipnuk nor Chifornak have had help 
from the Alaska Housing Authority, whereas 36 families from 
Tununak and 22 families from Nigtmute have at one time obtained 
AHA loans for housing. We do not have the explanation for this. 
Chifornak is scarcely more isolated, insofar as we can determine, than 
is Nigtmute. It is, however, one of the least served villages in the 
district. Until our visit in September 1953, Chifornak had only two 
public-assistance cases, processed through Bethel. There were 5 old- 
age assistance cases, receiving $294 per month; and 7 aid to dependent 
children cases, 14 children, receiving $549 in May 1955. Our visit 
in September 1953 was preceded that spring by a visit from a public- 
health nurse. 

Few people in Chifornak speak English. Paul Jenkins, the ANS 
teacher’s aide, who is leaving, was one. Leon Flynn, who was our 
agent dating from 1953, was another—but he and his family are hos- 
p for tuberculosis. Adeline Nevak was another, but she is now 

ospitalized for tuberculosis. Her sister, Agatha Nevak, who attended 
grade school at Tununak and who reads and writes simple English, 
is perhaps the most fluent person in the village. 

There are no regular airline schedules to Chifornak, and no radio 
communications. Small float planes can land with the tide during 
the summer. Ski-equipped planes can land after freeze-up, and did 
land with oil last winter. Fuel is a severe problem and most families 
= gas stoves or oil to supplement the wood which the village can 
obtain. 

Chifornak had a good year for mink last November and December. 
Their mink is long and of good quality and a few of their trappers 
got 40 pelts, around $1,300 each. Most of this gain was offset by the 
cost of Dina in fuel. 

Six of the fourteen children receiving aid to dependent children are 
in need due to the death of a parent. Eight are in need due to physical 
incapacitation. Death and physical incapacity due to tuberculosis 
account for 9 of the 14 children aided. 


Chufoktulik 
Population: 44. Bethel, United States commissioner’s precinct. 
We have not talked with anyone—other than the former Moravian 
missionary, Ferdinand Drebert—who has visited the village of Chu- 


foktulik. It lies northwest of Bethel, between Nunapitchuk and 
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Newtok, some 80 or 90 miles. The people of the village come out, 
annually, to Bethel for fishing and they travel by way of Nunapitchuk, 
portaging from lake to lake over part of the journey until they reach 
the Johnson River. June 4, when we were in the area, our pilot thought 
there would be too much ice to attempt a landing at the village. Later 
in June (June 20, 1955) the residents were camped across the river 
from Bethel and we visited with them there. 

Chufoktulik is a village of ony 8 families, 44 people. All are 
Moravian. They are the most inaccessible group in our district and 
they are related to families in Nunapitchuk, Kasigluk, Napakiak, and 
Bethel. The families are young, with the exception of Andrew Tikiun 
who receives old-age assistance ; and only one person, not hospitalized, 
from that village is known to have tuberculosis. His family of six 
receives aid to dependent children. 

There is a Moravian church in the village and it is a frame building. 
The houses are log and sod. There is no store or post office. There 
is no regular transportation, other than perhaps a fur buyer who 
might charter to the village. The people get their mail when some- 
one comes to Bethel, or when they come in each June. They remain 
in fish camp near Bethel until September. One member of the village 
poulation, John Andrew, reads and writes some English. The families 
do some trading with John Samuelson at Nunipatchuk. There is no 
radio communication. 

Last winter was a good mink year for Chufoktulik. There is no 
school, of course, at the village and whole families trap. Some fam- 
ilies got as many as 60 minks ($2,000) last season. Few muskrat were 
taken, due to the lateness of the season. 

Our public assistance caseload consists of the 2 families already 
described: 1 old-age assistance payment to a man who has a wife 
and 2 children; and 1 aid to dependent children payment of $108 
per month—the old-age recipient, approved in 1951. 


Crooked Creek 

Population: 90. Kuskokwim, United States Commissioner’s pre- 
cinct, Aniak. 

Crooked Creek is situated on the Kuskokwim River between Mc- 
Grath and Aniak. It is 1 of 4 populated villages on this stretch of 
the river; and is perhaps 45 miles from Sleetmute, 30 miles from the 
Red Devil Mines, 80 miles from Aniak and 140 miles from McGrath. 
It is served semiweekly by the Northern Consolidated bush run from 
McGrath to Bethel. Mr. Sam Parent, a local trader at Crooked 
Creek, also has a plane; as does the Territorial teacher, Mr. Sher- 
burne Smith. River boats, operating from Bethel to McGrath, and 
by Woodrow Vanderpool from Aniak to McGrath, also stop at this 
village. The Territorial school has a radio and furnishes weather 
reports to Aniak and McGrath. 

There are 90 кечи, 14 families, and 20 school children at Crooked 
Creek. The village has a mixed Eskimo-Indian population, which 


has intermarried. They mingle with the people at Sleetmute and 
Stony River. 

Crooked Creek is an old village. It has had a school for 19 years. 
It is situated in an area which has had some mining activity. There 
is gold mining downriver to Napamute, and a promising mercury 
mine upriver some 30 miles at the Red Devil Mine. There is one white 
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family in the village, besides the teacher and he has a mine near 
George Creek. | 

Crooked Creek, Sleetmute, and Shageluk have 16 of the 32 children, 
born out of wedlock, among the 697 children receiving aid in the 43 
villages described in this report. The exact cause for the concentra- 
tion of illegitimacy in these three villages is not known; it may be 
suggested by the mining activity nearby. No children born out of 
wedlock are represented in the caseloads of 31 of these 43 villages, 
and whatever the reason, Crooked Creek is one of the villages that 
voices that ill-founded and wholly falacious rumor that mothers have 
children out of wedlock to get aid to dependent children. There is, 
at the present time, little drinking in Crooked Creek. Sam Parent, 
the им does not handle liquor in any form. Intermittently, there 
is a nightclub in operation near the Red Devil Mine, at Sleetmute. 
Normally, a few employable families work in the mines during the 
summer. 

Our visit to the village was made Nov. 13, 1953, and, at that time, 
several families were already headed out to their trap lines. During 
the summer of 1953, only one person had obtained outside employ. 
ment (at the Mackay Mine). The preceding year, several men 
worked for the railroad and had дина a period of 6 months. Sam 
Parent of Crooked Creek and Bob Vanderpool of Sleetmute buy fur, 
and they told us that only 1 family had made $1,000 on fur in 1952, 
when the average catch, per individual, amounted to $400. Families 
used to count on $1,500 for a normal year from their fur and Mr. Par. 
ent, who usually purchased 1,000 beaver, bought only 300 the preced- 
ing spring. Fishing is usually good. 

There is no active village government in Crooked Creek. One in- 
dividual calls himself Chief. 'The village is predominantly Russian 
Orthodox and there is a religious leader in the village who travels as 
far as Bethel and who collects for the church. A few of the popula- 
tion are Roman Catholic. 

There is a small landing strip at the village. After freezeup, a 
sandbar across the river is often used. The teachers, who are Seventh- 
Day Adventists, have the post office and a small store. 

ne man receives old-age assistance amounting to $64 per month. 
Seven families receive $609 monthly for 16 Заа children. 
Cause of dependency with respect to these 16 children is: (1) physical 
incapacity of a parent, 6 children; (2) death of a parent, 5 children; 
and (3) born out of wedlock, 5 children. Tuberculosis is the cause of 
disability with respect of 2 families, 6 children and is the cause of 
death with relation to 1 family and 1 child. There have been two 
aid-to-dependent-children grants closed in Crooked Creek since Janu- 
ary 1954. Employment was responsible for one closure. Hospitali- 
zation, due to tuberculosis of the child, accounted for the other. Three 
children were involved. 


Eek 


Population: 155. Bethel, United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

Eek is situated on the Eek River, near its mouth, on the Kuskokwim 
River some 65 miles below Bethel. 

The village has weekly service from the Northern Consolidated 
Airlines run to Eek, Kwigillingok, and Kipnuk. Bethel is the major 
trading center for Eek. “Many of the families spend the months of 
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June, July, and August on the river near Bethel, fishing. There are 
24 river boats in the village that usually go to Bethel once or twice a 
year. The ANS school has a daily radio schedule with the Bethel 
ANS Hospital and area office. 

Eek is a Moravian village. It has had an ANS school for many 
years. Paul and Mary Ivanoff, a talented Eskimo family, have 
taught in Eek since 1951. The village has 35 homes, 155 people, and 
50 children in school attendance, a number of whom are 8th-grade 
students or who have completed the 8th grade. 

The ANS teachers operate the post office at Eek. The village has 
an old trader, Mr. Gil McIntyre, who has been in the village 40 years. 
He has a fairly well-stocked store; and inventory of $25,000 to $50,000. 
The village has a Moravian Church and the population is almost 
100 percent Moravian. 

The houses in the village are larger and better furnished than those 
of many villages in the area. They are mostly frame, two-room build- 
ings. Some 15 families at Eek have used AHA financing to build 
and improve their homes. Our visit to the village was on September 
12, 1953; and at that time, the Alaska Native Service was building 
a large new schoolbuilding, to contain the classrooms and free the 
older building for teachers’ quarters. The school was constructed, 
using one ANS building foreman and almost 100 percent village 
labor, and by September 12 of that year, $5,500 had been paid out in 
local wages. 

Whenever there are opportunities, 8 to 24 men leave the village in 
June for employment with the fish canneries. Earnings from can- 
nery work amounted to $29,000 for the village in 1951 and $7,000 in 
1953 (the season which had just ended prior to our visit). Native 
crafts, particularly the manufacture of Eskimo dolls, produces about 
$5,000 in income annually. Mink and other fur and muskrat brought 
$31,000 in 1951; $16,000 in 1952; perhaps less in 1953 and was at least 
equal to the 1951 level again in 1954. Fishing is good and is depend- 
able for food and dog food. There is some sealing done by the vil- 
lage, at the mouth of the Kuskokwim, but little other game. 

Eek has 4 old-age assistant recipients who were receiving $286 
in May. It had no blind. Four aid to dependent children families 
received $297 in May 1955, for 7 dependent children. Tuberculosis 
was the cause of dependency with respect to all of these children. 
Four had lost one or both parents due to death from tuberculosis. 
Ten children had been removed from the aid to dependent children 
rolls since January 1954. Eight left the rolls because the parent was 
no longer incapacitated; 1 where the mother had remarried and 1 
because the eligible relative had been hospitalized. 

We received the impression from our visit and from numerous con- 
tacts with the village residents, their teacher and ANS officials in 
Bethel, that Eek was a progressive, industrious village, adequately 
repaying to society the greater services which have been invested in 
the village. [It is one of the villages that was selected in 1955 for 
sanitation training and several of its men were in Bethel attending 
that school. ] + 


1 Incorrect ; only the teacher from Hek participated. 
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Flat 

Population: 78 (estimated). McKinley, United States Commis- 
sioner’s precinct. 

Our office has little specific information about Flat. Only two 
recipients, both of old-age assistance, reside there. It is the site of 
several mining (gold dredging) operations, including those of Misco- 
vich and Parker. John Stevens, who runs the general store, serves 
as our agent. When we visited with him on June 23, 1953, there were 
only five families in the village. They were there for the mining 
season and there were no children of school age. 

Alaska Airlines out of McGrath serves Flat on its Holy Cross- 
Marshall run, when the plane is on wheels. The operation is in the 
mountain country bteween the Kuskokwim and Yukon Rivers water- 
sheds. Large Northern Consolidated planes also land in the village 
when there is cargo for the mines from Anchorage. 

There are reported to be 4 or 5 mining companies interested in 
properties around Flat. When water is plentiful (as it often is not), 
the mining operations employ 4 to 10 native workers from Holy Cross, 
Shageluk, and that area. 


Goodnews Bay 
Population: 110. Bethel, United States Commissioner’s precinct. 
Goodnews Bay is situated down the coast some 75 miles from the 

mouth of the Kuskokwim River, 150 miles from Bethel across a small 

protected bay from the mining town of Platinum. It is perhaps 5 

miles from Platinum, where ships and barges load and unload. 

The population is Eskimo. The village has 110 people, with ap- 

roximately 30 schoolchildren and 21 employable men. There is a 

autiful, expensive ($68,000) new ANS school building and a com- 
bined store and post office operated by Paul and Betty Деб. the 
only white residents aside from the ANS teachers. 

Platinum, 5 miles away, has a larger store and warehouse, and also 
has a Standard Oil distributing plant, which are operated by the 
Goodnews Bay Mining Co. There is a Moravian Church in Goodnews 
Bay, and the village is wholly Moravian in religion. 

The old summer camp of Mumtrak is a short distance from Good- 
news Bay and Platinum. The mining operation is 21 miles away. 
Fishing does not have the importance to the people of this village 
that it has to families along the Kuskokwim and Yukon Rivers; but 
there are ducks, geese, seals, berries, and bird eggs, and supplemented 
by these resources, wildlife accounts for a significant part of the 
economy of this village. 

The next greatest resource in Goodnews Bay is cannery earnings, 
which would bring in $900 per family in a good year, but had averaged 
less than $500 for 17 cannery workers in 1953, the year of our visit. 
Only a few of the village families benefit from employment at the 
mine. One man earned $3,000. There is some бооно making and 
native crafts, estimated at $300 per year for the village, and less than 
$1,000 worth of fur. Goodnews Bay is not situated in a fur-producing 
area. 

Alaska Airlines serves Goodnews Bay, Platinum, and Quinhagak 
on à weekly run. There is a radio schedule between the ANS school 
and the Bethel ANS Hospital and area office. 
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The village has a shortage of wood and each family supplements its 
fuel supply with gas camp stoves. Those who can afford to do so 
(2 or 3 families) , have converted to oil. The houses of the village are 
1- and 2-room tarpaper shacks. One Eskimo family, Kavelela by 
name, has a powerplant and sells electricity for lighting to 5 families 
in the village. 

Fishing season and cannery work opportunities were poor in 1953 
(our visit was September 11, 1953) and 1954. Our agent, Mrs. Betty 
Huffmon, estimated in January 1954 that 10 families and 46 persons 
would need supplementary assistance to avoid hardship that spring. 
One other family was excluded from this estimate because he had had 
$150 cash earnings the preceding fall. 

Our public assistance caseload in May 1955 consisted of 1 old-age 
assistance recipient ($66); 1 aid to the blind recipient ($58) ; and 9 
families, 17 children, receiving $678 per month aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Eleven of the seventeen children were dependent because of the 
physical disability of a parent (seven where the disability was tuber- 
culosis). Five children were dependent due to the death of a parent ; 
and tuberculosis was responsible for the death of 2 parents and 4 chil- 
dren. Abandonment by a parent was the cause of dependency for one 
child. Aid to dependent children was discontinued to 1 family, 3 
children, following January 1954, when the deserting parent returned 
to the home. 

Holikachuk 


Population : 85. McKinley, United States Commissioner’s precinct, 
McGrath. 

Holikachuk is on the Innoko River, about 80 miles upstream from 
its mouth which empties into the Yukon near Holy Cross. It is also 
situated near a slough which joins the Yukon some 25 miles above 
Anvik and it is through here that the families of the village come to 
camp and fish during the salmon runs of June, July, and August. 

Our visit to the village of Holikachuk was July 17, 1953, and the 
village was almost entirely deserted except for the white trader and 
the ANS teachers. At the time of that visit, one man was employed 
by a mining company at Flat. The others were without employment 
for wages, but were on the Yukon with their families, fishing. 

Holikachuk has 85 residents, 15 families, and 23 schoolchildren. 
The population is Indian and speaks the same dialect as the peoples 
at Anvik, Shageluk, and Nicolai. The village has a native cooperative 
store and a store operated by a white trader, Mr. Frank Walker, who 
is postmaster for the village. Mr. Walker also handles weather broad- 
casts on a radio schedule and is Alaska Airlines agent. Alaska Air- 
lines serves Holikachuk out of McGrath on a semiweekly schedule 
which includes Shageluk, Anvik, Holy Cross, and Marshall, and meets 
the Unalakleet- Bethel run at Marshall. The ANS school has a daily 
radio schedule with the Bethel Hospital and ANS area office. 

The homes in Holikachuk are old and are 1- and 2-room log struc- 
tures. The village has an active, elected native council. The village 
is Episcopalian and both the church and the school exercise close, 
protective roles with respect to the peoples and their activities. Every 
family had a garden planted at the time of our visit, but the weeds 
alone were flourishing as fishing had taken the village away just at the 
critical growing period. Normally, 8 or 10 men attempt to obtain 
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seasonal employment, but there was no employment during 1953 and 
1954. Trapping, which is the greatest source of cash income, was 
poor both years. Like Anvik and Shageluk, the village of Holika- 
chuk has better than average access to moose and native resources. 
Like other isolated Episcopalian villages, the people seem to be poorer, 
closer to the natural resources of the land, but supported—to an 
extent—by the church and on a par with each other, within the village. 

The public assistance Н at Holikachuk, in May, had 4 old-age 
assistance recipients receiving $208 per month and recipients of aid 
to dependent children of 4 families, 9 children, receiving $297. The 
cause of dependency for 4 children was illness or death due to tuber- 
culosis. Death of a parent from drowning was the responsible factor 
for 4 others, and infirmities from old age and reumatism incapacitated 
the parent of the other child aided. 

Holy Cross 

Population: 283. Nulato, United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

Holy Cross is a Catholic mission situated on the Yukon River 
about 125 miles from its mouth, but it is served out of McGrath from 
Fairbanks insofar as passenger-transportation is concerned. It is 
about 130 miles from McGrath and 500 airline miles from Fairbanks. 
Alaska Airlines, from McGrath, operates 3 flights to Holy Cross and 
Marshall weekly, stopping at Flat on 1 of these trips; and at Anvik, 
Holikachuk, Shageluk, Paimuit, and Russian mission on the other 
two flights. Traflic by way of Bethel goes from Holy Cross to 
Marshall. There are river boats operating in the summer from St. 
Michael and also from Tanana. 

The mission owns the village site. It consists of a number of large 
buildings at the north end of the village which house its staff and some 
80 children, who still remain at the children’s home and school which 
it operates. There are approximately 30 houses, a store, and a post 
office downriver a short distance, and a large landing strip, little used, 
at the south end of the village about 1 mile away. Railroad City, 
an old storage and dock for the river boats, is across the river from 
the village, near the mouth of the Innoko River. 

Forty-four Indian and Eskimo families live at Holy Cross or along 
the river nearby. These families number 243 persons: 141 children, 
61 of whom are under 6 years of age. (This is exclusive of the 
mission population of 80 children and perhaps 15 adults.) The fam- 
ilies have rather better housing than the Паје of many of the 
villages. They are larger and better constructed frame dwellings. 
Some of them are quite modern. There are 30 employable men in the 
village. Twelve men have work this year at the cannery. Four have 
employment on the boats. 

ur visits to Holy Cross were made June 24, 1955, July 11, 1953, 
and November 21, 1953. At the time of our last visit in June, virtually 
no families were in the village. Those not employed at the cannery 
and on the boats were at fish camp with their families. There was 
a good early run of fish this year. There was a poor catch of fur 
last winter, although most trappers got their quota of beaver. They 
have to fly a ан distance up river to Е this, and transporta- 


tion costs eat heavily into their net profits. 
Last year 17 men worked at the fish canneries and 12 made $1,000. 
There was almost this number who received some unemployment 
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compensation benefits last winter. A bad fire, during the summer of 
1954, provided an 8-man group with average earnings of $400 fighting 
fire 


Mr. George Turner is the local trader at Holy Cross and he also 
owns the store at Shageluk. The mission used to operate the post 
office, but it was turned over to an Indian resident—a former tubercu- 
losis patient—now recovered, whose family received aid to dependent 
children while he was hospitalized. This work, plus a clerical salary 
to the wife who assists in the post office, give this family an income 
of $4,200 per year. They have modernized their home and now live 
on a standard comparable to many of the families in Fairbanks. 
Community life and government are centered in the church. There 
is no village council. 

Mr. George Turner, the trader, has operated for years at Holy 
Cross. He maintains a very well-stocked store, and he is—along with 
Mr. James at Hughes and recently Mr. House at Aniak—one of the 
traders who has maintained from the start that, given money to pur- 
chase with, the Indian and Eskimo will purchase good and varied 
commodities. He has never believed what many other persons in this 
area insist upon, that all the residents care for are a few staples like 
tea and flour. 

Mr. Turner showed us his records for fur purchases over the last 6 
years. Fur he has purchased has declined in value from $150,000 
in 1951, to $12,000 in 1953 and 1954. Bead work and skin sewing 
amount to only $400 to $500, exclusive of the work manufactured and 
marketed from the mission. 

Last winter Holy Cross had a poor run of dog salmon and had to 
buy fish from Anvik. Mr. Turner usually purchases 7 or 8 tons of 
dog salmon at $200 per ton. One family also supplies strip salmon 
which he purchases. There is 1 construction worker in the village 
who earns $4,000 annually. One Indian resident operates a 75,000- 
watt electric-light plant and — light to every home in the village 
at the rate of $2.50 per bulb. Mr. Turner stated that there was only 
one family in the village that actually went hungry on occasions dur- 
ing the past winter. The village has become increasingly dependent, 
however, upon employment to take up the slack between their raised 
standard of living and the decreased fur income. 

Holy Cross is a mixture and intermixture of Eskimo and Indian 
and white. While it has not had a longer acquaintance with the mis- 
sion and white influence than other mission villages in this area, it 
has had a less sheltered sort of contact. The people expect more, and 
are capable of expressing themselves, and seem infinitely more pro- 
gressive and determined to get ahead. 

Eleven aged people received $595 per month old-age assistance in 
May 1955. Twelve families received $1,017 aid to dependent children 
for 28 children during that month. The cause of dependency, for 8 
children, was physical incapacity of a parent; and for 14 children, 
the death of one or both parents. Tuberculosis was the causative 
factor for 6 of these 22 children. Four children were receiving assist- 
ance due to the separation or abandonment of a parent. Two were 
children born out of wedlock. Aid to dependent children was dis- 
continued for 6 families, 13 children, from January 1954 to June 1955. 
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The mission radio has schedules with Fairbanks, Marshall, Bethel, 
and McGrath. 


Kalskag 

Population: 188. Kuskokwim United States commissioner’s pre- 
cinct, Aniak. 

Kalskag is an Eskimo village situated on the Kuskokwim River 
some 30 miles below Aniak. The older part of the village, before the 
school was built a short distance upstream, used to be called Kalskag- 
amute, and used to be the gateway to the portage between the Kusko- 
kwim and Yukon Rivers. 

The people of Kalskag visit and trade considerably at Aniak. There 
is a Northern Consolidated Airlines bush run which gives the village 
service twice weekly. There are also river barges operating from 
Bethel to McGrath that bring in freight. There is an Alaska Native 
Service school (enrollment 35) and the school has daily radio schedules 
with the Alaska Native Service hospital and area office at Bethel. 

Kalskag has one store, operated by an Eskimo trader, Mr. Kameroff. 
This store also has the post office. There are two small churches. The 
upper part of the village, some 25 families, are Catholic; and the lower 
village, 18 families, are Russian Orthodox. There are 43 families and 
166 persons in the village and this figure reflects a decreasing popu- 
lation, because a number of families have moved to Aniak during the 
last few years to take advantage of the employment provided by the 
CAA, the sawmill, and airline and mining activities there. Kalskag 
used to supply wood for the barges plying the river. The conversion 
to diesel and loss of work has limited economic opportunities there. 

Trapping and fishing are the major economic supports, although the 
village also has to depend upon outside employment in construction, 
canneries, and on the boats. Our visit to the village was on Decem- 
ber 12, 1954, and the people were in the village with the exception of 
only a few men who were some distance away on their trapline. Eight 
men from the village had obtained outside employment during the 
pe summer. The school economic MENS had been completed 

or the preceding year and it evaluated the village economy as follows: 
Game (50,000 pounds) 
Fish (80,000 pounds) 


Mr. Fowler, the Alaska Native Service teacher who had come to the 
village that spring from Tununak, reported that, compared to the 
standard of the Eskimo families on the coast, the people in Kalska 
appeared to be unbelievably poor and they lived at a greatly restrictec 
standard. Kalskag does have easier access to moose and fish than the 
coastal villages have. They are also situated near timber. There are 
some possibilities that a sawmill would survive if one were established 
in Kalskag, but there would be competition from sawmills at Tuluksak 
and Aniak, immediately above and below their village. 

Kalskag has had certain conflicts and troubles. These have arisen 
between the Alaska Native Service and the people over the location 
of the school and between the two religious factions. There are at 
present two governing village councils, for the upper and lower sec- 
tions of the village. The people themselves are regarded as quite intel- 
ligent and have a good understanding of English. 
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In May 1955 our department granted old-age assistance in the 
amount of $388 to 7 recipients at Kalskag, and $1,059 to 13 aid-to- 
dependent-children families with 28 dependent children. Twenty-five 
of the 28 children were dependent due to physical incapacity of a 
parent, and 3 were due to the death of 1 or both parents. ‘Tuberculosis 
was the cause of death in physical incapacity with respect to the 
parents of 25 of these 28 children. 

Aid to dependent children had been discontinued for 6 Kalskag 
families, 10 children, during the period January 1, 1954 to June 30, 
1955. The reason for closuré with respect to 2 children in 2 cases was 
that the child had been placed outside the home. One mother (one 
child) had remarried. In one case, the eligible child had died. One 
parent (2 children) had moved; leaving no address. One parent (4 
children) obtained employment. 


Kasigluk 


Population: 151. Bethel United States commissioner’s precinct. 

Kasigluk is very definitely a tundra Eskimo village. It is on the 
Johnson River, north of Bethel some 50 miles, and it is visible from 
the neighboring villages of Nunapitchuk. During freeze up, it is a 
trip of only 3 or 4 miles between villages. The distance to travel by 
water, especially when the river is low, is considerably farther. The 
Johnson River empties into the Kuskokwin at Napakiak, 12 miles 
below Bethel. Nunachuk, a tiny Eskimo settlement, also lies on the 
Johnson River some 18 miles above Kasigluk. Chufoktulik, even 
further north and west, portages to the Johnson River by way of 
Kasigluk and Nunapitchuk, so Kasigluk may be considered 1 of 4 
villages that lie in this vast expanse of flat tundra, slow rivers, and 
countless ponds and lakes. 

Kasigluk does not have a store or post office. The village receives its 
mail at Nunipitchuk, and trades at John Samuelson’s store in that 
village. Its people move to the Kuskokwin River near Bethel each 
summer, as do the peoples from the other three of these villages, where 
they remain from June to September. 

.asigluk has a new, expensive, nicely constructed Alaska Native 
Service school. The earlier school had been located at Nunachuk 
which was difficult to supply. When the new school was built at 
Kasigluk, most of the village of Nunachuk was absorbed. 

The village site is swampy and the houses are small frame structure, 
very crowded and poorly Каный The people seem backward com- 
p to the people remaining at Nunachuk, and the families at 

unapitchuk. a a few of the Eskimo families or children will 
attempt to speak English. Five families received AHA housing 
loans at the time the village was moved. 

There are 41 families in the village. Forty-three children are in 
school. There are two churches in the village—the Moravian and the 
Russian Orthodox—both supervised by lay readers, Evan Albrite for 
the Moravians and Charles Guest for the other sect. Most of the 

pulation is Moravian. There is not much division within the vil- 
age. They have a council for self-government, which meets when 
summoned by the teacher. The teacher was absent at our last visit, 
and the village people, including Mrs. Mary Wassilie its best-edu- 
cated resident, could not tell us how the council was selected or what 
it had done, although all of the people knew who the council members 
were and they seemed to be a representative and esteemed group. 
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Kasigluk does not have scheduled airline service. Northern Con- 
solidated Airline service has a schedule once every 2 weeks to Nuna- 
pitchuk. Samuelson’s Flying Service frequently charters into the 
village. Freighting service by water is chartered. The Alaska Na- 
tive Bei school maintains daily radio schedules with the Bethel 
Hospital and area Alaska Native Service office. 

It is our impression that Kasigluk is one of the poorer villages and 
that it has not had the stimulation and interest shown in the economic 
well-being of its inhabitants that many of the other villages have had. 
On our last visit, which was June 3, 1955, there was still much ice; 
breakup was not complete. Most of the families in the village were 
away from it at their rat camps. Ratting was exceptionally poor. 
The families were expected back immediately ; for the following week, 
June 7, they were to begin their seasonal treck to Bethel. There is 
little fishing at Kasigluk, although they catch whitefish, pike, and 
lusk and depend upon local fishing to supply all of their dog food. 
They depend upon their summer fish camp at Bethel for the salmon 
they put up as food. 

Most of the population was present at the time of our first visit, 
which was September 15, 1953. They had returned from the can- 
neries and fish camps and were getting ready to put their children 
in school. 

The information we received from the people of the village and from 
the teachers would indicate that employment, cannery work, pro- 
vided the greatest single resource. The village has approximately 30 
employable men. A tabulation of resources made by the Alaska Na- 
tive Service school for 1952, placed the following monetary values on 
their activities: 


ИН а аа ана $500 
о 2, 400 
у C M MN M Sua twee Vin qi m EM MBs 8, 950 
VEMM sees Aun a sin na sid mice tri се 13, 470 


The families consulted this year reported that only 2 men obtained 
employment in 1954. Twenty-five men trapped. One trapper got 
100 mink $3,500; 3 got 50; many got 10 or 12. The village total was 
approximately 500. Fish was in short supply last summer, and 6 
families were without dog food. The village lost about 20 dogs. 

Eight individuals at Kasigluk received old-age assistance in May 
1955 totaling $434. One blind recipient received $43 aid to the blind. 
Eight families (16 children), received $627 aid to dependent children. 
The cause of dependency was physical incapacity of a parent for 15 
of the 16 children, and death of a parent for the 16th child. Tuber- 
culosis was the cause of disability with respect to 13 of the children 
represented. One aid to dependent children grant, for 1 child, had 
been discontinued because the child reached an ineligible age. 
Kipnuk 

Population: 209. Bethel United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

Kipnuk is an all Eskimo village, situated about 100 miles west and 
south of Bethel, near the cost of the Etalin Strait, between the Kuskok- 
wim Bay and Nelson Island. It is about 40 miles from Kwigillingok. 
35 miles from Chifornak, and near a small Eskimo settlement called 
Tsetsing, or Cheeching. 
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There are 209 persons, 41 families, 54 children of school age, 50 pre- 
school children, 49 men, and 49 women in the village. Both the popu- 
lation and the school enrollment have increased since our previous 
visit to this village in September 1953. There are employable or 
semiemployable men, 34 trappers, and 27 men from the village are 
members of the National Guard. Fifteen persons from Kipnuk are 
hospitalized for tuberculosis. There have been 61 deaths since 1940. 

Kiosk is a Moravian village. There is a Moravian Church and 
two small native stores. The school is an Alaska Native Service 
school and the teacher, Mr. Thomas Maloy, is postmaster for the 
village. The village of Chifornak receives its mail at Kipnuk also. 

There is a weekly Northern Consolidated Airlines schedule to Kip- 
nuk, Kwigillingok and Eek. The ANS school has daily radio con- 
tact with the Bethel Hospital and Alaska Native Service area office. 
The population of the village spends the summers on the Johnson 
River, near Napakiak, 12 miles Као Bethel, at their fish camps and 
the first families were just leaving the village for these summer camps 
on the day of our last visit, June 7, 1955. Much of the village trading 
is done at Bethel. Supplies are purchased and shipped by parcel 
post from Bethel throughout the year. There is also much mail order 
shopping from Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. 

Fishing is the major source of economic support for this village. 
The families also get walrus, seal, and wildfowl. 1954 was a good 
year for mink— $24,000 for the village—in contrast to $4,000 or $5,000 
for the winter of 1959-53. Few of the Kipnuk men have obtained 
employment at the canneries during the last 3 years. Fuel is ex- 
tremely scarce, and the wood supply has to be supplemented by gas 
stoves or oil. A great deal of the increased income from fur last 
winter went to defray the high cost of having fuel flown in. E 

The village does not have an active council. The church exerts 
considerable influence of the people and the moral standards of the 
village are high. "There is no drinking and no illegitimacy. 

Kipnuk has 7 recipients of old-age assistance who received $451 
in May 1955. One person received $58 aid to the blind. Thirteen 
families (24 children) received aid to dependent children amounting 
to $999 per month. The cause of dependency was physical incapacity 
of a parent with respect to the parents of 14 of these children, and 
death of a parent with respect to the remaining 10 children. Tuber- 
culosis was the disability factor or cause of death in every case. 

Mrs. Maloy, Alaska Native Service special assistant and agent for 
our department, informed us she had observed that recipients of public 
assistance receiving monthly payments made much more effective use 
of their money than the employable families made of their trapping 
incomes. They were better able to plan ahead, toward a known 
amount of income, and she was amazed at how effectively they did 
manage. She said she had noted also that the families receiving 
dependable incomes moved into the village and their children at- 
tended school regularly. Attendance used to fluctuate from 27 to 
40. Average daily attendance for the last school year was 48. The 
birthrate has again exceeded the death rate; nevertheless, there were 
five deaths from pneumonia during the preceding winter. There 
had not been a visit from a nurse or physician since March 1953. _ 

Housing is poor in Kipnuk; better than at Chifornak; about on a 
par with gluk; and much poorer on the average than for other 
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villages in this area. There have not been any AHA loans for hous- 
ing at Kipnuk insofar as we could ascertain. 


Kwethluk 
Population: 220. Bethel United States commissioner’s precinct. 
Kwethluk is an all Eskimo village near Bethel, about 12 or 15 miles 

upstream. It is served twice weekly by the Northern Consolidated 

Airlines Bethel-to-McGrath run. River barges also pass by the 

village, and it is only a short boat ride, plied constantly in the sum- 

mer, between Kwethluk and Bethel where many of the families 
trade. After freezeup, individual traffic still continues by dog sled 
and, although no families in Kwethluk have automobiles yet, from 

Bethel a number of people actually visit the village over the ice, by 

truck and car. 

Kwethluk has an ANICA store managed ably by Mr. Nicholi 
Michael, an Eskimo lay reader for the Moravian Church, who is 
intelligent, quite well educated, and one of the finest interpreters along 
the Kuskokwim. The school is ANS. Its enrollment is 53, and both 
Mr. Lindell Bagley and Mrs. Bagley teach its 2 classrooms. The 
population of the village is growing. 

here are two churches in Kwethluk, Moravian and Russian Ortho- 
dox. There is an elected village council. A number of men from 
the village work for the Government during the summer in connection 
with sealing in the Pribilof Islands. The number of men securing 
work has varied between 15 and 18, with 15 employed this summer. 

Twenty-five men went to the Bristol Bay canneries in 1952, and 15 in 

1953. The older men, with families, usually stay in the summer fish 

camps which are near the village. 

Fishing is the most important single resource. Almost 125,000 
pounds are taken annually. Trapping averages $500 per year per 
employable family. Earnings from seasonal employment are perhaps 
$12,000 to $16,000 per year. 

It is our impression that Kwethluk, despite its nearness to Bethel, 
has been a backward, or perhaps neglected, village—both economically 
and from a health standpoint. Teachers and missionaries have 
expressed opposition to helping families, and have been quite critical 
of industry and integrity of the people, similar to the attitude which 
has been manifest toward the residents of the nearby village of 
Akiachuk. 

There were three recipients of old-age assistance, receiving $176 in 
1955. Fouteen families, 37 children, were receiving $1,274 per month 
aid to dependent children, and practically all of that came about as a 
result of the concentrated efforts of the public health nurse and our 
office in Fairbanks, emphasized very recently by the physician in the 
ANS hospital at Bethel. 

Twenty-one of the 37 children receive aid to dependent children due 
to the physical disability of a parent, 16 due to a parent’s death. 
Tuberculosis is the cause of disability or death of the parent with 

t to 19 of the children. Mental illness (convalescence from 

Morningside Hospital) with respect to eight children; cancer, cere- 

bral hemorrhage and accidental death with respect to the others. 

Kwigillingok 

Population: 269. Bethel United States commissioner’s precinct. 

Kwigillingok is on the Kuskokwim Bay, not far from the mouth, 
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and about 100 miles from Bethel. It is an Eskimo village, and the 
site of a Moravian mission. 

The village is one of the largest in the area. It has gained in pop- 
ulation and this gain has been abetted recently by increases of births 
over deaths. Revised figures based on a new population count 
received since this report was begun show that the village has 286 
nos It has gained inhabitants from nearby tundra villages which 

ave been abandoned but it has lost heavily from deaths, due to 
tuberculosis and epidemics. One year, in 1 visit, the Moravian minis- 

ter conducted 40 funerals at Kwigillingok. The mission records 
record 300 deaths for this village since 1940. It has been moving 
upward in economy and health since late 1953. 

Sixty-seven Eskimo families make up its 286 population. There are 
83 schoolchildren, 83 pre-schoolchildren and 50 trappers and hunters 
in the village. Thirteen of the population, the teachers and their fam- 
ilies and the missionary and his are white. Twenty men are in the 
National Guard. Twenty-four individuals in the village are on chemo- 
therapy programs. Seventeen are in tuberculosis hospitals. There are 
no inhabitants between the ages of 50 and 65. 

Kwigillingok has an ANS two-teacher school. There is now only 1 
store, a native cooperative (ANICA) which does $20,000 annual busi- 
ness. Formerly, Kwigillingok had a Northern Commercial Co. store 
which the village bought out and a secend store which failed in busi- 
ness 3 or 4 yearsago. There isa post office, now managed by an Eskimo 
resident. e village does a $94,000 annual س سی اقم‎ business. 

The village is situated on a tidal slough, just off the bay, and it has 
one of the highest tides of any point along the Alaskan coast. Land- 
ings and barge docking have to be regulated closely by these tides. 
Kwigillingok has weekly air service from the Northern Consolidated 
Airlines run. It also has 1 or 2 barges from Bethel each summer. 
Most of its population moves to fish camps near Bethel from June 
to September 1, and Bethel is an important trading center for the 
village. Oil and supplies are also obtained from Platinum, which is 
nearer than Bethel, but accessible to the large Columbia River boats 
that are owned by a few families in the village. There is regular radio 
communication between the ANS school and the hospital and area 
ANS office at Bethel. 

Income is available to the families at Kwigillingok twice a year, 
in December and in June, from mink and muskrat trapping. Mink 
is the valuable cash resource and some $80,000 was ай by 
Kwigillingok last December. There is little income from wages. 
Three or four men work steadily for the Alaska Railroad at Anchor- 
age. One man had cannery employment last season. Fish, from the 
Bethel area, is an important resource. At our visits, June 4, 1955, and 
September 13, 1953, most of the families were in the village. Some of 
the families were just coming in from ratting camps this June, while 
others were preparing for the seasonal migration to Bethel. They re- 
turn during the forepart of September. 

Seal and wildfowl are important resources. Every family had a 
large supply of goose, ducks, and most of all, duck and goose eggs. 
There was fish and dog food enough for the village last winter and this 
is usually true. | 

_Housing is poor, but it is fair compared to the average for other 
villages in this district. Eighteen families at Kwigillingok have re- 
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ceived AHA housing loans. Fuel is scarce and about one-third of 
the village has converted to oil. Seal oil is burned, and most families 
n their heating with gasoline camp stoves. 

e village has a native council which does not function effectively. 
There is a frere: women's club which does sewing for the Bethel 
Hospital. The national guard is the most active and effective native 
organization in the village, and recent improvements which had taken 
place in sanitation and civic improvement are the results of the leader- 
ship supplied by the national guard. There are 5 or 6 families of the 
Russian Orthodox religion in the village. The balance of the popu- 
lation is Moravian. A previous Moravian missionary became a self- 
appointed policeman for the village, examining homes, dumping home- 
brew kegs and commanding moral conformity so vigorously that every- 
one concedes that the village decided it was easier to conform. The 
job of the present missionary, teacher, and council has been relatively 
simple insofar as village conduct is concerned. 

Nine individuals received $583 in old-age assistance in May 1955, 
One recipient receives a $56 aid to the blind grant. Eighteen families, 
31 children, received $1,466 aid to dependent children. Alaska Native 
Service aids 1 family, and disbursed emergency food rations to 11 fam- 
ilies during the winter of 1954—55. 

Against this total of $2,105, contrast the total amount of $362 which 
this village received in the way of financial help prior to 1953. The 
village was in critical need and in critically poor health up to that 
time. Thirty-three of the 37 children receiving aid to —€— chil- 
dren in 1955 have 1 or 2 parents ill or dead from tuberculosis. Death 
or disability of one or both parents accounts for the cause of depend- 
ency with respect to every child aided. 

Assistance has been discontinued to 7 families, 22 children, since 
January 1954. Parent no longer incapacitated is the factor responsi- 
ble for 5 of these closures, including 20 of the 22 children who were 
able to relinquish aid. 

Nine parents currently receiving aid to dependent children are now 
hospitalized for tuberculosis. Seven of these 9 (15 children) will 
return to homes where there is a second parent—where the prospects 
are good that the families will become self-sustaining units again—if 
an answer to their economic plight can be found. 

Lime Village 

Population: (See Stony River). Kuskokwim United States com- 
missioner’s precinct, Aniak. 

Lime Village is on the Stony River, near the Lime Hills, approxi- 
mately 85 miles from the Stony River Trading Post. It has three 
families, although there are other families along the river between the 
hills and the Kuskokwim. 

The families usually trade at Stony River, or with Bob Vanderpool 
of Sleetmute, who flies to that area to purchase furs and deliver sup- 
plies. The caseload is served out of Stony River and discussed in that 
section of this report. 

McGrath 


Population: 156. McKinley United States commissioner’s precinct, 
McGrath. 

McGrath, in our opinion, can hardly be classified as a native village. 
It has a CAA station and airlines crossroad, and it functions to some 
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extent as a trading center for native villages, but much less so than as a 
freighting and supply point for the CAA and the Tatalina military 
project ; and the mines in the area. 

here are 3 native families who live in McGrath, and 3 part-native 
families, where native girls have married white men. 

There is a large CAA installation. The United States commis- 
sioner, Mr. Orrin Felmy, for the McKinley precinct serving Medfra, 
Nicolai, Tolida, Takotna, Flat, Holiachuk, Shageluk, Ideterod, and 
McGrath is stationed at McGrath. The United States deputy mar- 
shal, Mr. Charles Pearson, is also stationed there and his area includes 
both the Kuskokwim and McKinley precincts. 

Alaska Airlines and Northern Consolidated Airlines have stations 
at McGrath. Mr. Felmly is station manager for the Alaska Airlines 
office. He also has radio communications with the airlines and to 
several stations as far away as Marshal, Unalakleet, Platinum, 
Anchorage, and so forth. 

Mrs. Orrin Felmly is postmaster for McGrath. There are two 
comfortable roadhouses. One is owned and operated by Mrs. Alice 
Vanderpool. The other, which was built by Northern Consolidated 
Airlines, has greatly improved its facilities and is now operated by 
Mrs. Chet Parsons. McGrath has a large, well-stocked Northern 
Commercial Co. store, managed by Mr. Ivar Erskine. There are 2 
cafes and 3 bars, and a liquor store in McGrath. 

McGrath is located at the head of navigation on the Kuskokwim 
River some 280 miles west and south of Fairbanks. There are daily 
flights by DC-3’s by Alaska Airlines and Northern Consolidated. 
There is the Alaska Airlines flight from Anchorage to Nome; the 
Northern Consolidated flight from Anchorage to Bethel, the smaller 
5-day-a-week NCA schedule from Fairbanks-Lake Minchumina-Med- 
fra-McGrath and return; a semiweekly by NCA from McGrath to 
Takotna and Ophir; the McGrath-Bethel NCA river run twice up and 
twice downriver each week, stopping at all of the villages along its 
route, those shown on the river by the map on page 2; the Alaska Air- 
lines schedule 3 times a week from McGrath to Marshall, stopping at 
Flat and Holy Cross 1 day each week and at Anvik, Shagoluk, Holi- 
kachuk, Holy Cross, Paimuit, Russian Mission, and Marshall on the 
other 2 days. 

McGrath has a Territorial school and two teachers. There are 17 
CAA families stationed in the village. There is a Catholic church 
served on an itinerant basis by Father Haffie whos is stationed in 
Bethel. Jack Beverlin, the Assembly of God missionary, lives at 
McGrath and the assembly has a chapel there. This summer an 
itinerant public-health nurse, Miss Lorraine D. Singer, was stationed 
at McGrath to serve the 19 villages described on page 3 of this report. 

McGrath had 3 recipients of old-age assistance in May 1955, receiv- 
ing $250. Two families, four children, received $162 aid to dependent 
children. The cause of dependency was death of a parent with respect 
to чы of these children. Two are children of an unmarried Eskimo 
mother. 


Medfra 


Population (see Nicolai and Tolida). McKinley, United States 
commissioner’s precinct. 
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Medfra is a trading post, rather than a native village. No families 
live in the village, although several camp across the river for a few 
months during the summer. Most of the native families live at Nico- 
lai, some 25 miles away throughout the year, but trade and receive 
their mail at Medfra. 

Medfra is on the north fork of the Kuskokwim River, approxi- 
mately 40 miles upriver from McGrath. It has a landing strip and 
the Northern Consolidated flight from Fairbanks to McGrath, 5 days 
per week, stops there weekly to pick up mail and at other times when 
traffic warrants. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clint M. Winans are proprietors of the trading post 
at Medfra. Mrs. Winans is also postmistress. They have been in this 
village for many years, and have a comfortable home and a well- 
stocked — ost. Winans estimate a $65,000 inventory, including 
liquor. They iie that there are 200 persons in the area served by 
their rene нат and state that liquor sales were necessary to keep 
their trade from McGrath. 

There are some developmental mining claims in the immediate 
vicinity of Medfra. The Nicholson Fork Mine, operated by Strom- 
berg, of Anchorage, has a crew of 3 or 4. The Hidden Creek Mine, 
owned by Mr. Winans, has been leased to Mr. Miscovich who has two 
men working. The Alaska Road Commission maintains a 12-mile 
road from Medfra to the mines and this provides employment for 
Mr. Winans and 1 native man. 

Twelve persons, two families, live at Tolida. One of these families 
was recently hospitalized in its entirety for tuberculosis. 

Nicolai, where the native families live, is on the south fork of the 
Kuskokwim River. Practically all of the families were away from 
the village and were camped near Medfra at the time of our visit 
June 29, 1955. There are 20 families and 74 people at Nicolai. They 
are all of the individuals that we could identify in our attempt to 
make a population count, and we are inclined to doubt the 200 esti- 
mate unless it could have included McGrath. 

Nicolai has had a large Russian Orthodox Church, and for the past 
4 or 5 years—part of the time—it has had a Territorial teacher. The 
houses are poor, 1-room, log structures, and 2 of the families live 
year-round in tents, There have been no visits by a nurse or doctor. 
Many of the population have tubereulosis. Winans can recall 60 
deaths of epidemies and tuberculosis since 1936. 

The families are Indian and they speak the same dialect as the 
people of Anvik, Shageluk, and Holikachuk. There are 8 men of 
employable age and 2 of these hemorrhage and doubtless have tuber- 
culosis. There are 6 hunters and trappers, 32 children of school age, 
and 14 preschool children. More than 30 people, adults and children, 
are believed to have tuberculosis. 

Fishing, trapping, and primarily public assistance support this 
population. Beaver is good, as is marten. Muskrat and mink are 
scarce, Nicolai is one of the poorest and most forgotten of the native 
villages in this district. 

Five persons received $264 old-age assistance in May 1955. One 
blind recipient received $53. Aid to dependent children was granted 
to 8 families, 27 children, in the amount of $945. The cause of depend- 
ency with respect to 22 of the 27 children was death of the father. 
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The fathers of three children were physically disabled. Two were 
children of unmarried mothers. 


Napakiak 

Population: 161. Bethel United States commissioner’s precinct. 

Napakiak is on the Kuskokwim River, perhaps 15 or 20 river miles 
below Bethel, near the junction of the Johnson River. A connecting 
slough between the Johnson River and the Kuskokwin enters right 
at the village, and this is the water traffic way for the villagers from 
Chufoktulik, Nunachuk, Kasigluk and Nunapitchuk, en route to 
Bethel, whether they come by boat or dog sled. 

The Johnson River and Kuskokwim, near Napakiak, is a favorite 
location for summer camps for the families of these villages and for 
the families from Kipnuk, Kwigillingok, Tuntutuliak, Eek, and Chi- 
ума who come to this area each June through August to put up 
salmon. 

Napakiak is an Eskimo village of 161 people. It has a 1-room ANS 
school and an enrollment of 40 pupils. There are 25 trappers and 
employable men in the village. ‘Ten men belong to the National 
Guard. The village has an ANICA store, managed by Don Sparks, 
an Eskimo resident. It receives its mail at Bethel, and much of the 
village trading is done with the stores in Bethel. The people of Napa- 
kiak are Moravian, and there is a Moravian Church in the village. 

Our visits to the village were September 10, 1953, and May 30, 1955. 
Most of the families were in the village in September, getting ready 
for school and winter. Most everyone was away from the village on 
May 30. School was out and the families were along the Johnson 
River in their spring ratting camps. They were soon to return for 
the fishing season. Only five беше have fish camps outside of the 
village. Napakiak occupies one of the best fishing sites on the Kus- 
kokwim ; therefore, most of the people remain at home to fish. Drift- 
2m nets is the most productive method of fishing for King 
Salmon in this area, and those inhabitants who have proper nets and 
manpower catch their fish by drifting. 

There are 28 houses in Napakiak. Twenty-five house more than 1 
family. Seventeen families have received AHA housing loans. The 
houses, themselves, are well-constructed 1- and 2-room К shacks. 
Sanitation is not good in this village, but it is high average for the 
tundra area, and perhaps on a par with Bethel at that. The village 
has put up privies, but located them poorly and they are careless about 
waste and garbage disposal. 

Napakiak has no regulation transportation. It is an individual 
matter, by boat and dog sled. The ANA special assistant, an Eskimo 
man, has a motor sled which he uses during the winter. Many of the 
trappers have fine river boats and new powerful outboard motors. 
Six or 8 men normally have cannery work. Six received unemploy- 
ment compensation during the winter. The trappers averaged 35 
mink each last winter—$1,200 per trapper or $35,000 for the village. 

There are no beaver nearby, but a few trappers go to the hills some 
40 miles away. Muskrat were scarce this year, and low-priced, and 
the families just about made living and expenses while they were 
away ; but they were in clean tents on grassy ground where they could 
shoot ducks and gather bird eggs. Fishing is usually good, and while 
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dog food became scarce toward the end of winter, no one ran out. 
There are no moose nearer than Tuluksak, and only a few villages 
hunt for moose. 

Napakiak has an elected village council, which usually meets weekly 
with the ANS teachers, and which exerts a soft but continuous influ- 
ence in the conduct of village affairs. There are a few celebrations in 
the village, but little drinking. The council secures help for people 
who are ill or needy. 

The village has new quarters for the ANS teacher, Mrs. Gladys 
Jung, and school is conducted in the former building which provided 
both quarters and classroom. There is daily contact by radio between 
the school, the Bethel Hospital, and area ANS office. The teacher, 
who taught at Sleetmute for several years prior to coming to Napa- 
kiak in 1954, states that the people in this village have much more 
money and live a great deal better than the people in the other village. 

Five individuals received $264 Old Age Assistance in May 1955. 
There was a $55 Aid to the Blind grant tol woman. Nine families, 23 
children, received $826 Aid to Dependent Children; with respect to 
the parents of 17 children, it was because of physical incapacity. The 
parents of six children were dead. "Tuberculosis was the factor respon- 
sible for disability and death with respect to the parents of 19 of the 
23 children. 

Aid to Dependent Children has been discontinued for 5 families, 6 
children, who are not now recipients. Recovery of the parent was the 
reason with respect to one child. The hospitalization of the remain- 
ing parent was the factor with respect to 4 children who had no eligible 
relative who could care for them. One additional child was placed 
in a foster home for a reason other than health. 

Napamute 

Population: 23. Kuskokwim United States Commissioner's pre- 
cinct, Aniak. 

Napamute is a vanishing village situated along the Kuskokwim 
River, about 40 miles upstream from Aniak. Its people consist of 4 
families, 1 elderly Eskimo, and 14 children. Nine children were of 
school age when we visited on November 20, 1953. There were 35 
children in school in 1948. Many families have moved to Aniak and 
elsewhere. The others were talking of leaving when mining flourished 
25 years ago and before the exodus began 500 people lived at Napamute. 

The people are a mixture of Indian and Eskimo. There is a Terri- 
torial school, taught by Mrs. Alice Brink. Jack Brink was a trader 
and miner. He has had difficulties with the people and their exodus 
has practically put an end to histrading. Most of the buildings, which 
give the appearance of a larger village now, belong to Mr. Brink. 
The Northern Consolidated Airlines stops at Napamute on its semi- 
weekly run from McGrath to Bethel. Mr. Brink has a radio trans- 
mitter and furnishes weather data to the CAA. 

The families who reside at Napamute like the area for its fishing, 
hunting, and trapping. The families appear to be poor, but they 
are hardy and self-supporting. 

One elderly man received $66 Old Age Assistance. One self- 
supporting family receives $81 Aid to Dependent Children for two 
orphan nieces whose parents died from tuberculosis. 
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Napaskiak 

Population: 171. Bethel United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

AE is a growing Eskimo settlement, between Bethel and 
Napakiak, and perhaps 10 miles from Bethel. 

Like Napakiak, it has no regular transportation facilities, although 
there is daily radio communication between the school and Bethel 
Hospital and ANS area office. The people get their mail and trade 
at Bethel, individually by boat and dog sled. 

Oscar Samuelson, an old-time trader now deceased, had a flourish- 
ing store across the river from Bethel. This store still operates under 
the management of one of the heirs, and receives some of the trade 
from the village. Recently, too, Nerbys of Bethel opened a store in 
the village of Napaskiak. ' 

There was no school in Napaskiak until 1946 or 1947. There is now 
a beautiful, large ANS school building. Mrs. Mary J. McDougall, 
a well-educated Eskimo lady, is the ANS teacher. The village is 
wholly Russian Orthodox in religion and have a large church in the 
village. The native council, at one time active, is now quite domi- 
nated by its leader. There is little drinking in the village. 

The population, 41 families, consists of 32 male adults, 30 females, 
and 55 children on one side of the river; and 14 males, 12 females, 
and 28 children at Oscarville. There are 33 school children, 38 pre- 
school children, and 28 employable men. National Guard member- 
ship has varied from 25 to 28. 

Approximately 50 percent of the village population was away when 
we visited May 31, 1955. They were in their spring camps. Fishing 
is good near the village. The homes are small log and frame build- 
ings. Six were built with AHA loans. Most families have good 
boats and motors. Several have gas washing machines, sewing 
machines, and radios. The village had a good mink year, $35,000. 
Many men are hoping to go to the canneries. Twenty went to the 
cannery in 1954. 

1953 was a difficult year for Napaskiak. That year, fur income 
amounted to $6,500 and fishing also was poor. The village realized 
only about $10,000 from seasonal earnings. Last year was much 
better. Even so, some families ran low on fish and dog food. They 
were aided from surplus food stocks distributed by the Alaska Native 
Service at Bethel. 

Thirteen individuals received $673 Old Age Assistance in May 
1955. Nine families, 21 children, received $797 Aid to Dependent 
Children. The cause of dependency was physical disability of a 
parent with respect to 20 of these 21 children; and death of a parent 
with respect to 1 child. Tuberculosis was the cause of death or 
dependency with respect to 18 of the 21 children. 

Aid to Dependent Children was discontinued for 4 families, 12 
children, since January, 1954. Physical recovery of the disabled 
parent was the reason for closure with respect to 7 children; marriage 
of the mother with respect to 3. Two children from 1 family were 
hospitalized due to tuberculosis. 

Newtok 


across Baird Inlet from Nelson Island. It is an isolated Eskimo 
village in the Nelson Island-Hooper Bayregion. | 
Population: 113. Bethel United States Commissioner’s precinct. 
Newtok is on the mainland, about 40 miles north of Tununak, and 
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The village is without transportation. For the last 3 years, they had 
school, with an ANS teacher’s aide, Mike Albert, a fine Eskimo, with 
limited education, for teacher. The village has a small village store, 
but most of its trading is done at Taniak and sometimes at Hooper 
Bay. The people of the village are Catholic, and there is a Catholic 
Church. Father Deschout of Tununak serves the village on an itin- 
erant basis. They have a nice, new church which was recently con- 
structed, and the school is held in the old church building. 

There are 113 people; 23 families, 27 school-age children, 22 pre- 
school children, and 30 trappers in Newtok. December 1954 was the 
village’s best trapping season. Mink were plentiful and of good 
quality and the "illo realized some $42,000 from furs. Seal hunting 
and cannery work are also important features of their economy. "There 
is plenty of wild fowl and bird eggs, normally. 

The families of Newtok have to buy fuel. 'This is costly. 'They 
bring their fuel in by boats, and sometimes by dog team. Most of 
the Families have good boats and motors. The houses of the village 
are log and sod. The village site is extremely swampy and uncom- 
fortable and the people are planning to move across the slough before 
another year. There are no AHA housing loans in Newtok. The 
peoples there have been isolated and public services have been slow 
reaching them. There have been no visits by public health nurses or 
doctors, and our department did not know of the village or have a 
representative until 1953. Only 1 plane landed at Newtok within 
the last 12 months. 

One recipient at Newtok now receives $67 Old Age Assistance. 
Two families, 3 children, receive $135 per month Aid to Dependent 
Children. Death of one or both parents is the cause of dependency 
in every case. 

Aid to Dependent Children has been discontinued to 2 families, 
4 children, since January 1954. The mother of two remarried. The 
mother of two others died and the children went to the institution 
at Andreafski. 

There are many people in the village who have not been X-rayed, 
and who are believed to have tuberculosis. 


Nicolai 
Population: (See Medfra). McKinley United States Commis- 
sioner's precinct. 


Nigtmute 
Population: 173. Bethel United States Commisioner's precinct. 
Nigtmute (sometimes called Nigte) is on Nelson Island, north of 
PD and situated on the Taksuk River, 115 hours from Tununak 
at. 

"This is another isolated Catholic Eskimo village, which has a fine 
new church and where the old church building was converted into 
the first school—as happened at Chifornak and Newtok—in 1953. 
It is a village which was without public health services or services 
from our department until 1953, save for an occasional family. who 
came to the attention of the ANS area office when they were in Bethel. 

Nigtmute is more fortunate than Chifornak and Newtok in that 
they do have access to some firewood. Eighteen families in this village 
also obtained Alaska Housing Authority loans and the village has 
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a number of small frame dwellings. The village has fish, seal, and 
wild fowl; and 1954 was a good year for mink. Nine men from N igt- 
mute were leaving for the fish canneries when we visited Tununak 
in June 1954. 

At our visit to Nigtmute in September 29, 1955, there were 42 
houses, many of log and sod; and some 50 families. Forty-three 
children had started to school that year. LE 50 persons from 
Nigtmute were in Tununak on June 10, 1955, when we were there. 
There is much visiting and trading done at Tununak by the Nigtmute 
families. Only a few of them go to fish camps in Bethel. This fall, 
a qualified teacher, Mrs. Ida Hunter, who has bun teaching at Chevak 
will have the ANS school at Nigtmute. 

For the 12-month period preceding our 1953 visit, 2 men had earned 
$1,000 from trapping and most of the families had had less than $500 
cash income. We could not get an estimate of the income for 1954, 
but many of the trappers did make $800 to $1,000 on mink and some 
made more than $2,000. 

Four individuals received $276 old-age assistance in May 1955. 
Eight families, 24 children, received $814 Aid to Dependent Children. 
Cause of dependency was for disability of one or both parents—16 
children; death of one or both parents—8 children. Tuberculosis 
was the cause of disability or death with respect to 21 of the 24 children 
aided. 

Public assistance prior to our 1953 visit was $45 to 2 families and 
8 children ; $4.50 per month per beneficiary. 


Nunachuk 


Population: 30. Bethel United States Commissioner's precinct. 

Nunachuk is an old Eskimo village. It is situated on the Johnson 
River, above Nunapitchuk and Kasigluk. Its population was once 
large, and it was the site of an ANS school and much Moravian 
missionary activity. It is now in isolation and virtually deserted 
except for a handful of intelligent, capable holdouts who refused to 
be relocated when the school was moved to Kasigluk. 

There are now 6 families living at Nunachuk. Our visit was on 
June 3, 1955, and we had not been able to secure both a boatman and 
interpreter to make the trip. After our experience at Kasigluk had 
made us aware that the success of the trip, without an interpreter, 
might be quite limited, we were amazed to be greeted by most of the 
village population—all of whom understood and most of whom spoke 
very good English. The children, instead of holding back in the pro- 
tection of the doorways, came out to the boat and spoke up in English, 
contributing helpful information about names, ages, and birth-dates. 
The few homes and less-beaten pathways gave the village a much more 
wholesome appearance than the swampy, impoverished village sites 
of Kasigluk, Nunapitchuk, Kipnuk, and Chifornak. The houses were 
larger and better furnished. They seemed to say that, although the 
people would resist any pressure to move them from their village, they 
would be hanged before they would let the families at Kasigluk get 
ahead of them in any way. 

Nunachuk does not have a church, store, or post office. They trade 
with Samuelson at Nunapitchuk and get their mail there. They have 
no regular transportation. The 6 families have 5 employable men. 
One man is a widower. There are 19 children, 12 of school age, and 
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1 elderly man who is supported by a son who teaches at Nunapitchuk. 
One family has tuberculosis. 

The families from Nunachuk spend part of the summer near Bethel, 
fishing. They had about $6,500 worth of mink and less than $1,000 
from muskrat and beaver. They frequently run out of fish and dog 
food, and lost 10 dogs during the ae Fey from starvation. 
Fuel is scarce and they frequently have to buy both fuel and food on 
credit from Samuelson. At that, they figure they have better living 
than the families in the larger villages. ' 

One woman received old-age assistance of $54 in May 1955. There 
were 2 families eligible for aid to dependent children, and 1 of these 
made application at the time of our visit. The other did not care to 
apply for aid but stated he would do so if it became impossible to 
arrange for their care during trapping seasons. 


Nunapitchuk : 

Population : 250. Bethel, United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

Nunapitchuk is an Eskimo tundra village on the Johnson River, 
some 40 miles north of Napakiak and Bethel. 

The village has a post office under the management of its best edu- 
cated Eskimo leader, Mr. Joseph Albrite. Mr. John Samuelson, 
Eskimo trader at Bethel, has a branch store at Nunapitchuk. There 
are two churches, the Moravian and the Russian Orthodox, and the 
larger part of the population is Moravian by religion. Nunapitchuk 
is divided into three sections, separated from each other by a one- 
half mile stretch of swampy tundra ground. The division reflects 
the lack of suitable building space, rather than any significant cleavage 
among the people. The village has grown as a result of people moving 
in from abandoned tundra villages, and the newcomers have had to 
build where there is suitable ground. 

Nunapitchuk is the immediate trading center and post office for 
the villages of Nunachuk and Kasigluk. It is the gateway to Bethel 
for the people of Chufoktulik each summer. Nunapitchuk has a 
large, quite new, two-teacher Alaska Native Service school. The 
school has daily radio contact with the Bethel Hospital and ANS 
area office. Northern Consolidated Airlines has a mail run to Nuna- 
D once every 2 weeks. Samuelson, the trader, and Samuelson 

lying Service usually make 1 or 2 trips into the village weekly. 

Our last visit to Nunapitchuk was June 4, 1955, and most of the 
families were in the village at that time. "They were getting ready 
to leave for summer fish camps near Napakiak. A few families were 
still in the spring ratting camps, but the season had been very poor 
and most of the families had already returned to the village to prepare 
for the fishing season. There is some fishing at Nunapitchuk—white- 
fish, lush, and pike—but this supplies only a fraction of the food 
needs of the village and often provides an inadequate supply of food 
for the dogs. 

The economic census for Nunapitchuk in 1953, which was worked 
out carefully by the teachers with the help of the village men, esti- 
mated the following sources and supplies for the year of 1952: 
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We were told that everybody, except one family, went to Bethel 
for the fishing season in 1954. Only a part of the families got enough 
fish to bring back a winter supply. The village ran out of fish and 
dog food and lost many dogs. Six men obtained substantial employ- 
ment during 1954. Thirty had a few weeks’ work on the cannery 
ships. December was a better-than-usual mink season, and the village 
sold 600 mink at $18,000. This year, 18 men from Nunapitchuk and 
15 men from Kasigluk applied for jobs in connection with salvage 
of Aleutian Island wreckage. They had not had information regard- 
ing employment possibilities. Fuel is always in very short supply 
and has to be supplemented by gas camp stoves. More fuel could be 
rafted from the Johnson River than is usually brought in each year. 

Housing in Nunpitchuk, in general, appears to be better than at 
Kasigluk. Many of the houses are large and better furnished. Some 
have more than 2 rooms and many have 2 rooms. Thirty-one FHA 
housing loans have been made available to families in this village. 

Nunapitchuk has 60 school-age children. There are 52 families. 
Forty men belong to the National Guard. There is a village health 
council, started by Dr. Michaelson when she was with the Bethel 
Hospital, that has functioned and has developed a feeling of respon- 
sibility among the people for participating in their own Aber and 
medical-care programs. The village also has a native council which 
sometimes takes an active part in village affairs during the school 
months. The village has been slow to learn English, and the people 
have often been confused and demanding, but their moral standards 
have been high and they have recognized and responded to the teach- 
ings of some able village leaders. There is little drinking, and little 
mn, but often the people appear aimless and dependent. 

evertheless, the village does give the appearance of being one of the 
more progressive and aggressive villages in this area. We believe 
educational and economic standards are higher than the villages of 
Kasigluk, Chifornak, Kipnuk, Kalskag, or many of the villages of the 
middle Kuskokwim. Perhaps they are equal to, or in excess of, those 
of Napakiak and Napaskiak. The growth of the village has created 
an added problem, but has perhaps provided an impetus that will 
keep this village moving forward. Like Kwigillingok, Aniak and 
B thel, it has become a village of size and importance within the last 
few years. 

Four individuals received $240 old-age assistance in May 1955. Six- 
teen families, 44 children, received $1,599 per month aid to dependent 
children. Physical disability of one or both parents was the cause 
of dependency with respect to 29 of the 44 children; death of one or 
both parents with respect to the other 15. "Tuberculosis was the cause 
of death or disability with respect to 34 of the 44. 
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Nyac: 

Population: 64. Kuskokwim United States Commissioner's pre- 
cinct. 

Хуас 15 the site and property of the New York Company Associates, 
and is a large mining operation. We have never visited in this settle- 
ment and have almost no information about it. There is a large land- 
ing strip and DC-3’s from Anchorage and Bethel make frequent land- 
ings. There isa territorial school, and Mrs. H. L. Fisher is the teacher. 
E One aged native lady, who occasionally lives at Nyac, receives old- 
p age assistance. There have been no other applications or requests. 
Е Some native workers from Akiak have found seasonal employment at 
this mine, 

Ophir: 

Population: Undetermined. Innoko United States Commissioner’s 
precinct, Ophir. 

Ophir is another mining community about which we have no infor- 
mation. Mrs. Jessie M. Howard, United States Commissioner, is sta- 
tioned there. 

Two individuals received $87 old-age assistance in May. Ophir is 
served by Northern Consolidated Airlines out of McGrath. 


aa > 


Paimuit: 

Population:17. Nulato United States Commissioner's precinct. 

Paimuit is now a one-family village. It used to be a small Indian- 
Eskimo settlement, with a C atholic Church and Jake Aloysius’s trad- 
ing post. The families have moved aw ay, to Russian Mission, Kals- 
kag, and Holy Cross. Only the large family of Mr. Aloysius and his 
son’s smaller family remain. Mr. ‘Aloysius does some trading with 
families moving up and down the river. C hildren from this village 
have gone to the mission at Holy Cross for schooling. 
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Platinum: 

Population: 102. Bethel United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

Platinum was established across Goodnews Bay from the village of 
Goodnews Bay, and near the old summer camp of Mumtrak, as an 
accessible supply point for the Goodnews Bay Mining Co. 

Mining is carried out exclusively by this one company, for platinum 
and gold, and most of the activities are owned and operated by the 
D any. There is a large CAA radio communication facility located 
at Platinum. Lester Pichler manages the large Goodnews Bay trading 
e and warehouse, and the Standard Oil distribution depot. Mrs. 

ichler is the postmistress. Platinum is the trading center for Good- 
news Bay and Quinhagak, as well as the supply point for the mining 
operation. There is a large roadhouse. They have a weekly Alaska 
Airlines schedule from Bethel, Quinhagak, and Goodnews Bay, and 
one from Anchorage and Dillingham, we believe. 

Five native families live at Platinum. There are 10 children of 
school age. The native families refuse to live at Goodnews Bay where 
there-is a school. They have frame cabins but live in tents during 
the summer months. They do some basketry which the trading post 
handles. 

Fishing is good. Platinum has 30 white families who live at the 
mine, 11 miles away, but the women and few children move outside 
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at the beginning of the school year. The people enjoy the native 
families and have developed a $500 community fund which they use 
to meet emergency needs and transportation for medical care. 

Platinum has 1 recipient of old-age assistance who received $56 in 
May 1955. Three families, 5 children, received $216 aid to dependent 
ген. Death of one or both parents from tuberculosis was the 
cause of dependency for all five children. Aid has been discontinued 
for 1 family, 2 children, who transferred from Platinum to another 
district. 

Quinhagak: 

Population: 233. Bethel United States Commissioner’s precinct. 

Quinhagak is a tundra Eskimo village, situated on a clearwater 
river (the Quinhagak) on the coast of the Kuskokwin Bay. It is 
approximately 80 miles southwest of Bethel, about 60 miles north of 
Platinum—its major trading center—and 60 miles across the bay from 
Kwigillingok, another large and growing Eskimo coastal village. 

Quinhagak, like Kwigillingok, is another Moravian village which 
is the site of a large Moravian mission house. Like Kwigillingok, it 
was neglected insofar as public services were concerned until 1953 or 
1954. Large numbers of its population have died, and many others 
have contracted tuberculosis. It has a large ANS, two-teacher school. 
Alaska Airlines from Bethel has a weekly schedule to the village 
from Bethel on a run which includes Platinum and Goodnews Bay. 
There is intermittent and often faulty radio communication between 
the village and the hospital and ANS area office at Bethel. There 
is a native cooperative store, operated by village stockholders, and 
managed by Sam Fullmoon, an Eskimo leader. 

The population of Quinhagak is wholly Moravian by religion. Mr. 
Charles B. Michaels, now superintendent of Moravian Missions, is 
stationed at Quinhagak. There are 45 families, consisting of 32 em- 
ployable men, 49 school-age children, 57 preschool children, and 7 
persons 65 or older. 

Our visits to the village were September 11, 1953, and June 16, 1955, 
to June 20, 1955. Twenty men from the village left for the canneries 
at Dillingham while we were at the village in June. A few families 
were already at their fish camps along the Quinhagak and Eek Rivers. 
Few families from Quinhagak go to Bethel. Fishing is generally good 
for the residents of this village. There is a small cash income from 
basket weaving and ivory carving. 

The village lost 20 dogs last winter from disease, but there was 
plenty of fish and dog food. They have rabbit, ptarmigan, and 
wildfowl. : 

Economically, the village depends very heavily on employment 
from the fish canneries. Employment for the last 3 years, including 
1955, has been of short duration. The village is envious of its status, 
and rivals the other villages in providing the most dependable workers. 
It brings much moral suasion or pressure on its people to uphold 
their status as workers. This rivalry was likewise noted in Tununak 
and Nigtmute. By July 30 of this year, workers were already return- 
ing with net earnings of $346 to $550 for the year. 

Trapping is not a source of cash income as it is north of the Kuskok- 
wim. $500 annually is a good trapping income. The families we 


talked with expressed doubt that the trappers at Quinhagak took 100 
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mink last fall—total for the entire village. Wood is available, but 
it is serubby and difficult to secure. Cooking and heating are supple- 
mented by gas camp stoves. 

The village council is active in Quinhagak. It is superseded in 
authority, however, by the workers who stand high in the Moravian 
Church. The village has several factions and plays politics. They 
are often partially united in opposing the policies of the ANS teachers. 

Five individuals received $348 old-age assistance in May 1955. 
Sixteen families, 35 children, received $1,352 aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Twenty-four of the 35 children had one or both parents physi- 
cally incapacitated. Eight children had one or both parents dead. 
Tuberculosis accounted for the death or disablement of the parents 
with respect to 29 of the 35 children. One child was dependent due 
to the desertion of the father. Two were children born out of wedlock 
to a tubercular mother. 

Like Kwigillingok, Quinhagak was slow to request or utilize medical 
or financial aid for its impoverished families. Until 1953, only 5 
de and 9 children received benefits, which totaled $257 per 
month. 


Shageluk: 

Population: 131. McKinley U. 5. Commissioners precinct, 
McGrath. 

The village of Shageluk is on the Innoko River about 35 miles from 
Holy Cross on the Yukon, and about an equal distance from the smaller 
village of Holikachuk. 

Shageluk is served out of McGrath by Alaska Airlines on its semi- 
weekly run to Anvik, Holikachuk, Shageluk, Holy Cross, Marshall 
Run. There is an ANS school in the village which has daily radio 
communication with the Bethel Hospital and area ANS oflice. 

It is an Indian village of 25 families, 26 schoolchildren, 18 preschool 
children, and 22 normally employable adults. There are two 
churches—Episcopalian and Catholic. Holikachuk and Anvik, above 
Shageluk, are Episcopal Missions. Holy Cross, below the village, 
is Catholic. The Indians of this village are related to those at Anvik, 
Holikachuk, and Nicolai. 

'There are two small stores in Holikachuk : One is an ANICA store, 
the other belongs to George Turner, Holy Cross trader, who is head- 
quartered at Holy Cross. Mr. Charles Wolfe, who manages the Turner 
store is postmaster and airline representative for the village. 

The village has the river maung it for pontoon landings. The long 
slough on the other side of the village paralleling the river makes a 
nice winter strip for ski-equipped planes. 

Fish and game resources are fair. Our visit to this village was No- 
vember 23, 1953. The economic census for the preceding year gave the 
following estimates regarding the economic resources of the village: 


Gu Tn ID LS $5, 000 
О нај پھچ‎ 100 
ЗО ов анн нон Ца садай 3, 200 
ПИ یی یلج ی ی ی ی و‎ in deris 600 
E a e aa ی چا یی د یی ی ی ی ی ی ی ی ی‎ ron ان‎ 6, 000 
АЛ ЭОЕ БОБ O Ме на Нлл EES EAE 950 
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Thirty individuals hunted and trapped during the winter and sprin 

of 1952 and 1953, and secured 210 Сани 21 moose, 330 kS 
otter, and 10 mink. Only 7 men obtained employment in 1953. 

Two individuals received old-age assistance of $136 in May 1955. 
One woman received a $78 aid to the blind grant. Eight families, 16 
children, received $630 aid to dependent children. Physical disability 
of a parent was the cause of dependency with respect to 7 of the 16 
children; death of a parent was the cause for 4. Tuberculosis was the 
cause of death or disability with respect to 8 of these children. Five 
were children of unmarried mothers. There were 2 closures, involving 
3 children dating from January 1954. Physical recovery of a parent 
was the reason for discontinuance of assistance with respect to 2 of 
these children. Placement of a child was the reason for the other 
closure. 

Shageluk, Sleetmute, and Crooked Creek, with 16 children born out 
of wedlock, account for 50 percent of the illegitimacy found among 
the 697 children receiving aid in this area. The mining influence is 
clearly revealed with respect to Crooked Creek and Sleetmute. Our 
information does not suggest the cause for Shageluk. 

Sleetmute 

Population: 130. Kuskokwim United States commisisoner’s pre- 
cinct, Aniak. 

Sleetmute is situated on the Kuskokwim River between McGrath 
and Aniak, and is about 110 water-miles—80 air-miles—from Aniak. 

It is served semiweekly by Northern Consolidated Airline on the 
McGrath-Bethel River run which stops at all of the villages on each 
leg of its downriver flight. The village is also served by river barges 
m from Bethel and Aniak to McGrath. Bob Vanderpool, a 
Sleetmute trader, also has a plane and trades with the neighboring 
villages of Stony River, Crooked Creek, and Napamute, and with the 
Red Devil mine, which is only 6 or 8 miles from this village. There 
isan ANS school at Sleetmute and it has radio communication with the 
Bethel Hospital and area ANS office. There are four stores in the 
village. The largest is operated by Nick Mellich, and old-time trader 
and owner of the Red Devil mine. The village post office is managed 
by Mrs. Osborn, an Alaskan Evangelization Society missionary who 
came to the village 2 years ago. 

Sleetmute is an Indian-Eskimo village. The population is mixed 
and intermixed, with Eskimo predominating. The majority of the 
people belong to the Russian Orthodox Church. A Mr. and Mrs. 
York, new missionaries of the Alaskan Evangelization Society, are 
trying to win enough converts and find enough children to open anoth- 
er children’s home. 

The village has 26 families and 28 schoolchildren. It has the repu- 
tation and appearance of being a poor village, perhaps on a par with 
Crooked Creek, Shageluk, Holikachuk, Anvik, and Kalskag. The for- 
mer teacher, Mrs. Gladys Jung—now at Napakiak—states that it is 
much poorer than that village. Our visit to Sleetmute was on Decem- 
ber 7, 1954. The economic report which had been prepared for the 
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E year gave this information about the village resources for 


о Es ле До АТА E $2, 500‏ 
Пн ЧЕ АЛАШ O DDL U 200‏ 
200 ,4 نفا م ت چو چ چ О О ag а‏ 
550 بس نی ن ن ی ی ی چ ف ین ی ی ی 
000 ,15 یی یی ن ی ا وی ا Па а а‏ 
ил E 17, 000‏ ا 


Five individuals received $334 old age assistance in May 1955. Aid 
to dependent children was granted to 8 families, 18 children, in the 
amount of $702 per month. Physical disability of a parent was the 
cause of dependency with respect to 7 children; death of a parent the 
cause with respect to 5 children. Six children were born out of wed- 
lock. Tuberculosis was the cause of disability or death of the parent 
with respect to 9 of the 18 children. 


Stony River 

Population: 46. Kuskokwim United States Commissioner’s pre- 
cinct, Aniak. 

Stony River is situated on the Kuskokwim at the mouth of Stony 
River, about equal distance between McGrath and Aniak. 

Stony River is not a compact settlement, but rather a trading post 
similar to Medfra. No native families live right at the trading post. 
It is owned and operated by Mr. Reg White, who is the postmaster, 
airlines agent, and agent for the department of public welfare. There 
are 10 families, 75 people, in the general area, including the 29 who 
live at Lime Village, 85 miles up the Stony River. A few families live 
within 5 or 10 miles of the trading post. The population is an inter- 
mixture of Indian and Eskimo. They are Russian Orthodox by 
religion. 

Mr. Reg White is the only white person in the area. Some trading 
is done at Sleetmute 35 river miles away, or with Bob Vanderpool from 
Sleetmute, who has a plane and who buys furs and trades along the 
Stony River. There is no school and no church. 

Northern Consolidated Airlines serves Stony River on its semiweekly 
run from McGrath to Bethel. Mr. White has a radio transmitter 
and communicates with CAA at Aniak and McGrath, furnishing 
weather reports. 

The families along this stretch of the river live very poorly and 
primitively. They like the country because of the fishing, hunting, 
and fur. They have been without school and health services and there 
is not a family that has not lost several members to tuberculosis and 
epidemics. Some of the families are large. No family, however, has 
made $1,000 cash income in a year through trapping—their only 
scource of cash income. 

Two individuals at Stony River received $128 old-age assistance 
in May 1955. Ten families, 19 children, received $897 aid to depend- 
ent children. Cause of dependency was physical disability of 1 or 
both parents with respect to 12 children; death of 1 or both parents 
with respect to 7 children. Two children were born out of wedlock. 
Tuberculosis was the cause of death or dependency of the parents 
with respect to 15 of the 19 children. 
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Takotna 


Population: 31. McKinley United States commissioner’s precinct, 
McGrath. 

Takotna is a tiny Eskimo settlement 20 miles up the Takotna River 
from McGrath. It is situated in the mountains, near the Tatlina 
military project, and it is the Alaska Road Commission headquarters 
for roads maintaining the mines at Ophir and Sterling Landing. 

The village has a landing strip as well as the mining roads. Four 
families reside there, the Harold Stover family (white), who are the 
Alaska Road Commission representatives; Timothy Twitchell, who is 
the postmaster; Ben Twitchell, trader and freighter for the mines; 
and one native lady who is a widow, and who is encouraged to remain 
so that the Territorial school can be kept functioning. There are 8 
children of school age in the village. 

Northern Consolidated Airlines serves the village semiweekly from 
McGrath. One old-age T received $36 old-age assistance in 
May 1955. One mother, 3 children, received $108 aid to dependent 
children. Mining and public expenditures to maintain it support 
this settlement. 


Tolida 


Population: 12. (See Medfra.) McKinley United States commis- 
sioner’s precinct. 


Tuluksak 


Population: 130. Bethel United States Commissioner’s precinct, 

Tuluksak is a small Eskimo village situated on a slough of the 
Kuskokwim River, almost midway between Aniak and Bethel. It 
has an Alaska Native Service school, a Moravian church, and a small 
independent village store. Northern Consolidated Airlines serves it 
twice weekly on its McGrath to Bethel river run. The ANS school 
has daily radio communication with the Bethel Hospital and ANS 
area office. The families of Tuluksak do some trading at Bethel and 
Aniak, and considerable visiting among the families at Kalskag, 
Akiak, and midpoints between thees larger centers. 

The village has a cooperative sawmill. Their economy depends 
primarily upon fishing and trapping, although the young men seek 
seasonal employment and there is some summer gardening. There 
are 23 families, 23 children of school age, 20 employable men, and 
18 National Guard members at Tuluksak. The 1952 economic report 
made the following evaluation of their resources: 


Ge пој (5000 рони a uL e Lea e A quebec ratus na t aam e attt $2,500 
Ren CLAN DARIN), Uu dia dbbmquichóiipididpnceputapimrd کیت ی ی ی ھی ت ھت ی‎ 100 
ھن ونی ی ی ی چ ی ن ی ی ی ی‎ 3,750 
و ی ی ی ی ی‎ UR iE. 975 
O O DD OO a S A ——-— .—— — 2. ——  ——— 200 
Сл ыы ت‎ адены 7,880 
ЭЭЛЕ MEER рон данное ерони абонаментни 3,007 


Seven recipients of old-age assistance received $479 іп таг) 1955. 
One recipient of aid to the blind received $76. Seven families, 17 


children, received aid to dependent children totaling $648. Physical 
disability of one or both parents was the cause of dependency with 
respect to 14 of the 17 children. Death of a parent the cause with 
respect to two children. One child was born out of wedlock. 
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Tuberculosis was the cause of death or physical incapacitation of 
the parents with respect to 15 of the 17 children. 
T'setsing 

Population: 54. Bethel United States commissioner's precinct. 

Tsetsing is on the tundra near Kipnuk. It is an Eskimo village 
about which we have little information. It is separated by a suffi- 
cient distance from Kipnuk and Chifornak so that trapping and hunt- 
ing areas do not overlap. Families who qualify for a benefit or as- 
sistance, or who get n ahead so that they can, move from Tset- 
sing to Kipnuk. Several have moved since we had information about 
the village in 1953; thus the population is less than the 54 figure we 
were given. 

No recipients have resided in Tsetsing since December 1952. 


Tuntutuliak 


Population: 113. Bethel United States commissioner’s precinct. 

Tuntutuliak is below Napakiak, between Bethel and Eek on the Kus- 
kokwim River. It is an Eskimo village of 22 families, 37 school- 
children, 34 preschool children, and 21 trappers. 

The village has no store. Bethel is its trading center. At the 
time of our visit, 100 percent of the population was camped in two 
large summer camps near the Johnson River at Napakiak. 

There is no regular transportation to the village. The population 
is predominately Moravian by religion, but there are some families 
belong to the Russian Orthodox church. The village has two 
churches, There is an Alaska Native Service school, taught by a 
teacher’s aid, Mrs. Anna Alexie, a Napakiak Eskimo woman. 

The houses in the village are small, old log and sod buildings in 

or repair. The school is a small makeshift building. The vil- 
age has had little public service or attention until the last 3 years. 
Many of the families have tuberculosis, but only a fraction of the 
population has yet been X-rayed. The teacher believes that 50 per- 
cent of the inhabitants would be found to have tuberculosis if thor- 
ough examinations were made. 

ast winter, fish were in short supply. Families ran out of dog 
food. They have considerable wood, drift and small cottonwood or 
aspen, from the Johnson River. There are many rabbits and plenty 
of wildfowl. Seal are taken from the river near the village and at 
the mouth of the Kuskokwim. 

Last winter, there were lots of mink. A few families made $3.000 
to $3,500 off this fur and land otter. Muskrat was not plentiful. 
The tamilies bought new washing machines, beds, stoves, and out- 
board motors. 

Two individuals receive old age assistance at Tuntutuliak. Their 

ants in May 1955 totaled $96. Seven families, 22 children, received 

21 aid to dependent children. Physical disability of the parent was 
the cause of dependency with respect to 9 children; death of 1 or both 
parents the cause with respect to 13. Tuberculosis was the factor 
responsible for disability or death with respect to 14 children. 


Tununak 
Population: 136. Bethel United States commissioner’s precinct. 
Tununak is on Nelson Island, on the coast of the Bering Sea, op- 
osite Nunivak Island. It is about 120 miles at most, straight west of 
ethel. 
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The D has grown. A population count completed after this 
report was begun, discloses 136 full-time residents instead of the 119 
formerly believed to reside in Tununak. There is an influx of people, 
also, each summer from the neighboring villages of Newtok anit Nigt- 
mute. Thirty families live in the Паше. There are 24 preschool 
children, 51 children of school age, and 20 trappers. One inhabitant 
is over 65 2 of age; 6 are between 60 and 65; and 4 are between 
the ages of 50 and 60. 

Tununak is an Eskimo village. It is 100 percent Catholic? Its 
priest, Father Deschout, has been in the village 35 years. He spends 
several months respectively at Chifornak and Nigtmute. 

The village has a narrow landing strip for wheeled planes, when 
the wind and fog is right. It has landing for float planes on the sea 
when the wind, fog, and tide are right. ‘The wind, fog, and tide often 
are not right for « ays at a time and delays for 1 to 5 weeks are not 
unheard of. Northern Consolidated Airlines has a biweekly schedule 
from Bethel to Tununak and Mekoryuk (which is on Nunivak Is- 
land). There are two boats a year (the North Star). There is an 
old but substantial Alaska Native Service one-room school. The 
school has radio contact daily with the Bethel Hospital and ANS 
area office. 

The native cooperative store, which is the only store in Tununak, is 
an effectively organized, going concern, and a major trading center 
for the population of Nigtmute and Newtok as well as for the village 
of Tununak. Its manager, George Hooper, is an able Eskimo crippled 
man. He receives a salary of $1,200 per year as manager. The post 
office, located in the store, is managed by Paul Albert, the village’s 
most astute and able leader, who likewise receives a salary of $1,200 
per year. The store has paid off all of its indebtedness and carries a 
$40,000 inventory. This year, after an especially good year, it estab- 
lished a small lumber yard, and has more than 50,000 board-feet of un- 
consigned lumber. 

The village itself is nicely arranged. They have a clear-water spring 
which is the source of the drinking supply. There are eight independ- 
ent light plants in the village. The site 1s high above water level and 
is well drained and grassy. Grass, excellent for weaving and basket- 
work, grows in great abundance in this area. Thirty-seven Alaska 
Housing Authority housing loans have been made to the 30 families in 
this бк. Some families have obtained more than one loan and 
have built additions to their houses. 

Tununak is one village where there is a marked contrast between the 
standards of living of the employable families and those receiving 
public assistance. Public assistance recipients in many of the impov- 
erished villages of the Yukon and Kuskokwim have greater financial 
security than the families of the trappers. This is not so at Tununak. 
Most of the recipients live in log sod huts, or 1-room frame houses, 
alongside well-furnished 2, 3, and 4-room houses of the trappers. A 
few people in other villages have motor-driven washing machines, 
Several families in Tununak have electric roasters, electric refrigera- 
tors, porcelain wash basins, stylish oil heaters and ranges, electric sew- 
ing machines, radios, fine boats, and motors. The homes are nice; 
some of them are virtually modern. 

Wood is scarce. Half of the village burns oil. The people are well 
dressed and well fed. Mink is their big resource. It was of good qual- 
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friend fair price last winter and the average trapper made $3,000. 
he best арин made $6,000. The native store paid out $60,000 for 
mink it purchased in December. 

The people of Tununak do not have walrus and seal in the quantities 
available to some of the coastal villages further north, but they have 
some seal. They fish for herring and hooligan during the spring and 
summer. The men.from Tununak, Nigtmute, and Newtok also work 
in the canneries during the summer an ж jealously their reputa- 
tion as individual and village workers. ere is censure within the 
village group for any member who does not uphold standards of work- 
manship. e following is the village estimate of resources for the 
year 1954: 

Game (1,800 pounds) 

Seal (12,000 pounds) 

б, Жүк о РЕ a ainai دی بب اع ا موس‎ 
Berries (500 pounds) 

Oils (240 pounds) 

Fish (1,000 pounds) 

Baskets 

Fu 


Tununak has a five-man council. Both men and women participate 
in elections. The councils acts deliberately, under the exceptionally 
able leadership of Paul Albert. The families are interrelated and co- 
operate well. There is little village controversy. ‘Twenty men under- 
stand considerable English. Paul Albert, his brothers, and George 
Hooper are completely fluent. They are good teachers and business- 
men. 

One man received $72 old-age assistance in May 1955. Six families, 
15 children, received $567 aid to dependent children. Disability of a 
parent was the cause of dependency for 5 children; death of a parent 
or both parents, the cause with respect to the remaining 10 children. 
Tuberculosis was the cause of death or disability with respect to 14 of 
the 15 children. 

SUMMARY, BETHEL-M’GRATH AREA 


There were, in May 1955, 291 families with 697 dependent children 
receiving aid to dependent children in the 43 villages described in this 
report. Ninetey-two parents of 212 of these children were known to 
our office to be in tubuerculosis hospitals or in the process of returning 
home that month from a period of hospitalization. Parents of many, 
but an undetermined number of others of these 697 children, were 
alerted to go to tuberculosis hospitals or were receiving home treat- 
ment under the supervision of the chemotherapy program. The infor- 
mation we received, however, was that a considerable number of the 
people in this area had not yet been X-rayed, and that at least 50 per- 
cent of the villages visited believed they had families (estimates rang- 
ing from 1 to 4) where parents and children had tuberculosis. Some 
of these families were visited and expressed interest in getting X-rays 
by going to the hospital this summer. Several of the families we in- 
terviewed, or discussed with their village representatives, have mean- 
time completed their X-rays. Sixteen of these families from 11 of the 
villages visited have subsequently requested financial aid in connection 
with supporting their families and inaugurating treatment plans. 
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Table III recapitulates the families receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren, by village and by cause of dependency. 


TanrkE III.—Cause of dependency by child 


| Number of children dependent because parent— 
| Number | Number |— —— —7,—————,;———————————————À 























Village f | Disabled D 
families | children | Disabled |" from from |Separated| Un™s 
TB) TB 
Акїаеһик. .......... | 11 24 16 11 8 SESS равно 
АЙШЕ ыы | 15 43 37 27 5 NEL ossi sn 1 
BENE лае | 11 44 34 25 10 ис ыы 
кока | 2 о T ecd 5 Ее 
Bethel.. | 21 42 34 34 Ө ни 3 2 
Могпак_.......... 7 14 5 5 9 Ва Ета 
Chufoktulk........ | 1 3 3 За сон ШАА. 
Кей СгееК...... | 7 | 16 à 6 5 MES 5 
MER ec | 4 7 6 6 1 IT. Бе А 
Goodnews Bay...... | 9 17 11 7 5 4 | 
Holikechuk......... | 4 Ыы x sor 9 iE eee 
Holy Cross..........] 12 28 8 3 14 3 4 2 
Kalskag............. | 13 28 25 22 3 | in 
asigluk............ | 16 15 13 | 1 |. М: сма 
ПС-а 13 24 14 14 10 Зенит 
Kwethluk. ..........| 14 37 2 13 | 16 о ни 
Kwigillingok. ....... | 18 37 30 27 | 7 Они 
Lime Village. . 1 5 5 LI н К RM 
uM... 2 | ا‎ | и ое 2 
Medfra (see Nicolai | | | | 
апа Тоа). | | | 
apakiak..........- | 9 23 17 | 17 6 | SL. ds без e 
Napamute.. | 1 | OY 4 2| 2 |...—--—--I-——-—-—- 
Napaskiak | y 21 20 7 1 1 |. и 
Newtok... 2 ак 3 | 2 |. ERR coe. 
BI о | 7 24 |.. die sott 2 d ES EE | 2 
Мїрїтше.......... ~ 24 16 14 8 | 7 | E аа 
Nunapitchuk 16 | 44 29 20 | 15 | 14 | eS би 
tinu 3 BE 1 rd 5 5| x a 
uinhagak 16 35 24 24 8 5 | 1 | 2 
Shageluk | 8 16 7 5 4 PELLE | 6 
Sleetmute 8 18 7 6 5 5 забора 6 
Stony River......... | 9 19 12 10 7 SE ox | 2 
2ге | 1 کی‎ еее — 1 | 2 
yea | 1 3 3 S ријеци و وای ت ت‎ 
Tuluksak wid 7 17 14 14 2 и | 1 
Tuntutuliak „Д 7 22 9 6 13 ни 
unun d 6 | 15 | 5 5 | 10 | ој пена ке 
Total..........| 20 | 697 | 431 | 362 | 225 | 122 10 | 32 








94.1 percent of the children on Aid to Dependent Children lost 
parent due to death or illness. 

69.4 percent of the children on Aid to Dependent: Children lost 
parent due to death or illness by tuberculosis. 

4.5 percent of the children on Aid to Dependent Children were born 
out of wedlock. The children born out of wedlock came from 12 
villages of the 43. Half of the 32 illegitimate children were found in 
the three villages of Crooked Creek, Sleetmute and Shageluk—vil- 
lages near mining towns. 

t will be noted from table III that 94.1 percent of the 697 children 
aided in these 43 villages were in need due to the physical disability 
or death of a parent; 69.4 percent were dependent because the parent 
had tuberculosis, or had died from tuberculosis. 

Only 1.4 percent of the children aided were in need due to the loss of 
a parent through separation, divorce, or desertion. Thirty-two of the 
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697 children aided had been born out of wedlock, less than 4.6 per- 
cent, and half of this number came from the three villages of Shage- 
ane Sleetmute and Crooked Creek. Thirty-one of the 43 settlements 

no children in need because they had been born out of wedlock. 


Taste IV.—Aid to dependent children caseload data 





December 1953 December 1952 December 1951 








Family | Children} Family | Children | Family | Children | Family | Children 

















11 3 10 4 7 3 24 چ 
ом 43 6 18 3 Я 3 8‏ 
а 44 6 15 3 7 2 5‏ 
а 5 4 14 | 4 - 2 5‏ 
Ма И ea 42 12 31 9 17 7 15‏ 
пр 14 3 8 1 SS аа:‏ 
OSS а а био ; :‏ 1 3 خد نهک 
i etus 16 3 7 5 11 2 4‏ 
6 4 11 7 16 8 7 
17 6 10 5 8 5 17 
adios , Ба эө еен‏ 315 2 4 
13 6 13 7 24 10 28 
9 4 9 4 12 5 28 
ll 2 2‏ 4 10 6 16 
12 6 15 8 15 9 24 
10 4 12 5 12 5 37 
8 4 8 4 12 6 37 
со еј 1 URL А =‏ | 1 
Пара n‏ 1 4 2 
ll 22 5 M 4 7‏ 23 9 
9 2 | 3 5 15 6 2 9 
ME vea tienne я : :‏ 3 3 2 
у 4 5‏ 4 24 6 24 7 
5 1 8 2 11 3 24 8 
13 7 15 8 32 12 44 16 
EE ra MER SOE ни Е 1 5 | 1 1‏ 
^ 4 | 5 3 5 3 5 3 
uinhagak.......... 16 35 7 13 5 4 3 4‏ 
MEN а 8 16 8 17 7 12 4 6‏ 
Sleetmute........... 8 18 7 13 4 5 3 9‏ 
Btony River......... 9 19 2 E 1 1 1 1‏ 
TREES. LL ern 1 3 1 3 1 V Ts А‏ 
lygai‏ اکا 0 yt с а 1 BELL nbeeueidépmre)e dedere 4a essere s‏ 
T'alulsk........-... 7 17 5 9 3 5 3 4‏ 
Tuntutuliak......... 7 22 4 12 3 ll 1 4‏ 
Е. 6 15 6 15 4 8 4 7‏ 
289 





December | December | December 
May 1955 | 1953 1952 1951 





Percentage of caseload, district IV...................... 54.2 46.7 42.5 47.5 
Percentage of caseload, territory .......--....----.----.- 22 18.1 14.9 13.4 
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TABLE V.—AD0O expenditures, McGrath-Bethel area 


Village 





—— ена 


"———————————— <= = 
——— + 
- ———— ——— 


Crooked Creek 
Ee 


Tununak 


May 1955 


Percentage change 
from— 


December | December | December 
1953 


——— m ——— 











111, 512 | 


! No aid to dependent children in December 1951. 





1952 1951 


$216 $283 
286 258 
205 165 
268 165 
667 557 
ФЕ [енна 
360 160 
483 





267 
500 115 | 145 
hii D сш 
12, 671 8,089 | 
26,7 18,909} 14,951 
66,703 | 62,132 | 
| t 








+204 +198 
+180 
+298 +735 
— 60 +1 
+61 +190 
+107 (5 
+36 (9 
+190 +280 
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+11 | +291 
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The 697 children from the 43 villages described in this report (see 
table IV) constituted 54.2 percent of the aid to dependent children 
caseload of district IV in May 1955. These same villages contributed 
42.5 percent of the caseload in December 1952. Territory wide, the 
697 children from these villages constituted 22 percent of the aid to 
dependent children caseload for Alaska in May, 1955. The caseload 
of these villages represented but 15.9 percent of the Territorial case- 
load in December 1952. 

These 43 villages (see table V) accounted for 40.5 percent of the 
district IV aid to dependent children expenditure in December 1951, 
and for 49.8 percent in May 1955. These same villages accounted 
for only 11.9 percent of the total Territorial expenditure for aid to 
dependent children in December 1951, whereas by May 1955, their 
portion was 22.9 percent of the total Territorial expenditure. The aid 
to dependent children expenditure for the entire district IV had 
risen from $14,951 to $46,805. The district aid to dependent children 
expenditure for this district, which accounted for 21.9 percent of the 
Territorial expenditure in December 1951, accounted for 41.9 percent 
of the total in May 1955. 

No single factor is wholly responsible. The stepped-up hospitaliza- 
tion program for tuberculosis greatly aided in the location and diag- 
nosis of parents who had physical disabilities. Field visits, which 
were made to most of these villages in J uly, September and November 
of 1953, clarified for these communities the types of needy situations 
which could be aided through the aid to dependent children program 
and stressed the importance of financial aid in combating this disease 
which flourishes on poverty and malnutrition. Objective tables of 
basic allowances for food, clothing, shelter, fuel, etc., which were 
adopted by the Department in January 1953, and which became opera- 
tive throughout the next annual rebudgeting period, corrected count- 
less instances where whole families were receiving a food or clothing 
allowance which was less than the minimum standard for a single 
individual. Declining fur prices, restricted opportunities for em- 

loyment at fish canneries, and poor fishing seasons left communities 

ess able to help themselves. 
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TABLE VI.—AD0O payments discontinued 48 villages—McGrath-Bethel area 
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There were, with reference to table VI, 204 aid to dependent chil- 
dren payments closed or suspended for the whole of district IV dur- 
ing the 18-month period, January 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. The 43 
villages described in this report accounted for 100 of these 204 closures 
and suspensions of payment. Seventy of the 100 were closures where 
payment was not reinstated or was not reinstated within 6 months 
of the closing date. 

Forty-two of the 204 closures for the district as a whole (20.5 per- 
cent) were for the reason that the disabled parent had recovered phys- 
ically. Twenty-four closures in the Bethel-McGrath area (24 per- 
cent) were due to the physical recovery of the parent. 

Two hundred twenty-one children are се л in the 70 closures 


and 80 suspensions for the Bethel-McGrath area. Seventy-four 
children were in the 24 cases closed due to physical recovery of the 
parent. This is 3314 percent. 
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Seven percent of the closures, 6 percent of the children involved, 
were due to the remarriage of the mother, for these 43 villages. 
Twenty of the 204 closures for the whole of district IV, 9.8 percent, 
were due to the remarriage of the mother, : р 

Forty-four of the 221 children for whom aid was discontinued in 
the Bethel-McGrath area, during the last 18 months, were again 
receiving aid (aid to dependent children by May, 1955. This is 20 
percent). 


APPENDIX 2$ 


JuNEAU, ALASKA, September 26, 1955. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


. Alaska has provided good schools, in most cases, for her youth, but 
if a juvenile gets into trouble, he is not provided for in any way. 
Neither is the public protected from the wanton destruction of under- 
age youths. Parents are not made responsible for the damages caused 
by their children no matter if it is wanton destruction or caused by 
an automobile. 

Recently we had about 15 youths in reform schools in the States, 
mostely in Utah, and there are about 45 more that should be in voca- 
tional schools. Alaska needs a vocational school to care for its juve- 
nile delinquents. Sending an Alaskan youth to the large reform 
schools in the States is like sending them to a “college of crime.” Our 
youths do not have the benefit of large city crime education until they 
are sent outside to a reform school. 

Most of the Alaskan youths who get into trouble do not attend the 
public schools regularly, neither do they have a trade that they can 
make a living with. We need a vocational school here in the Terri- 
tory similar to a CCC camp where our youths could have a warm 
place to sleep, good food, and discipline similar to a boarding school 
or military school such as there are many of in the States. This 
school should teach trades like mechanics, carpentry, boat building, 
and other trades that are adapted to making a living in this Territory 
and are interesting to youth of this day and age. A school of this 
kind, under the Department of Education, could make good citizens 
and not criminals out of our unfortunate youths. 

Numerous territorial officials have said we do not have a “juvenile 
problem” in Alaska today. That is nonsense, for to admit a juvenile 
problem would only recognize the inefficiency of their departments 
and prove their lack of ability to cope with the situation. 

Juneau police records, as well as police records in the other towns 
in Alaska, show about one out of 25 youths who are apprehended are 
never punished or even detained overnight. Each large community 
should have facilities for detaining juveniles while their cases are 
being considered, and this should not mean putting them in jail with 
a bunch of habitual drunks and criminals but should be a special place 
isolated from any or all criminals. 

As long as there is one youth in the Territory that does not have 
the training or desire to make a living without criminal actions, there 
is a need for a vocational training school in Alaska. Our public 
camps, recreational areas, cabins, etc., have been destroyed and dam- 
и and, even though the police have apprehended the juveniles that 
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are responsible for the damage during drunken brawls and parties, 


none have received punishment or paid for the damage caused by 
their destruction, 


Alaska has a definite need for a juvenile vocational school as well 
as for places of detention in the larger communities. 
Enclosed are copies of letters to the editor of the Daily Alaska 


Empire and to members of the 1953 legislature. These letters also 
state some pertinent facts. 


Sincerely 
5 
ARTHUR SKINNER. 


APPENDIX 29 
{From the Christian Science Monitor] 
NEGLECT OF ÁLASKAN Yovru Hir 


By Louis R. Huber, Special Correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Seattle 


“I have just returned from Anchorage, Alaska, where I spent a week 
studying the juvenile situation there and in the Territory; and I have 
come back astounded, stunned, heartsick, and ashamed.” 

So said one of the Nation’s foremost authorities on juvenile delin- 
quency, Judge William G. Long of the superior court here. 

Blame for shocking conditions up north rests primarily on Congress, 
which “has permitted and still permits a large segment of these, our 
people, to live in virtual bondage,” said Judge Long. 

rhe people of Alaska, as I met them, love their homes and kids just 
as you and I do. Their hearts are just as sound as yours and mine. 
And they are deeply concerned, even as you and I.” 


LIMITED CITIZENSHIP 


But, he added, “in name only are they really citizens of the United 
States. They are governed by a Governor that they do not elect. 
They are supposedly represented in Congress by a Delegate who 
cannot vote. 

“They are subject to laws that they do not enact. They are judged 
by judges appointed by someone else. They have to pay taxes they 
have not levied. They are possessed of natural resources and wealth 
of immeasurable magnitude, over which they have little, if any, 
control.” 

“On top of it all,” Judge Long charged, “many, if not most, of the 
social problems that beset them have been created to large extent by 
the United States Government itself, and by us, the people of the 
United States.” 

While his analysis can be construed more as an argument for state- 
hood—or at least for a greater measure of self-government—than as 
the solution for the juvenile-delinquency problem up north, the jurist 
stuck to facts as he found them. 

He referred specifically to conditions at Anchorage as “a seething, 
mushrooming community of some 30,000 people with a surrounding 
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population of probably 30,000 more," and two large military bases 


nearby. 

“Outside the Anchorage city limits,” said Judge Long, “is a wild, 
untamed wilderness in which whisky flows 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, from saloon bars that practically never close.” 

In all this ferment, he observed, “it is but natural that some kids 
will inevitably go wrong.” 

When they do, however, the temporary isolation “that is recognized 
in every State” as essential “for their own protection and to prevent 
— their infection to the other kids of the community” is 

acking. 

*In the whole Territory of Alaska," Judge Long charged, *we have 
practically nothing by way of facilities or personnel for the care, treat- 
ment, or rehabilitation of delinquent youth." 

Youngsters who run afoul of the law are housed in the dismal 
environment of a steel and concrete basement called the city jail 
alongside adult criminals." 

“A teen-age girl picked up by the police on Saturday night would 
sleep and eat in the same bullpen with dissolute women prisoners until 
she could be transferred to the Federal jail with more women prisoners 
the next Monday,” the judge said. 


WHAT DOES ALASKA DO? 


What does Alaska do with such children? 

“Simply nothing, until the case becomes desperately serious, and 
then a Federal judge separates them from their homes and home com- 
munities and deports those kids to some Federal correctional school in 
the States—usually Inglewood, Colo.,” Judge Long observed. 

There is not a single juvenile probation officer in the whole T erritory, 
he said, and conditions in other major cities of Alaska are on a par 
with those at Anchorage. 

*Pending the granting of statehood, or commonwealth status, my 
conscience cannot let me sleep until we have done something to 
ameliorate the condition of kids in Alaska," said Judge Long. 

He challenged the United States Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, for which he is a counselor *to inform itself as to just 
what is happening up there, and then to recommend to the Congress 
that it do our share in wiping out a national disgrace." 





APPENDIX 30 


Excerpts or STATEMENT BY JOSEPH MICHAEL CZAPLINSKI 


I am not intending to place an extra burden upon you at this time 
while making a short visit to our Anchorage community upon the 
invitation of the Ladies Democratic Club. However, I am anxious 
to be of assistance in submitting my own personal observations of 
causes which are contributing to the delinquency of the youth in our 
area. I hope that you will consider using some of the excerpts from 


this report in the report on the hearings on the study of juvenile 
delinquency by your committee in the Anchorage area. 
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I regret. I was not present in Ancho at that time. . I am inter- 
ested in serving as a sociologist, in a voluntary capacity, to develop 
an active program assisting the United Nations Organization in 
Alaska in promoting the constructive use of juveniles and adults who 
are invited to participate in the following projects: 

1. The extension of the American youth hostels program in Alaska, 
which is a part of a worldwide movement. 

2. The promotion of the National Science Club activities for the 
advancement of the human race. 

8. The cooperative assistance to the United States Department of 
Agriculture sponsored 4-H Clubs. Assisting with the providing for 
themselves through advanced methods in food processing, using both 
acid hydrolysis and converting inedible carbohydrates into valuable 

ood for human and animal use and alkaline hydrolysis using the 
fauna of ocean life to produce valuable food substances and for use in 
paints and plastics. Also hydroponics and aqua culture are 
encouraged. 

4. Advancement of the National Sheriffs Association program of 
activities of their Junior Deputy Sheriffs League for juveniles from 
the ages of 12 to 17 in Alaska. 

In my following report I am offering very personal examples which 
indicate the failure of presently existing institutions to assist in pro- 
viding adequate protection and encouragement toward maintaining a 
higher standard of behavior. 

t appears evident that many of the presently existing institutions 
in our area exist in such a compromise state as to make it confusing for 
our youth to correct their behavior. The use of alcohol in the Terri- 
tory indicated that dissipation of health in moderation is the accept- 
able standard rather than the observance of good health rules and 
development of physical standards. <A toleration of the lesser of two 
evils, an acceptance of double standards of morality instead of irradi- 
cation of breeding grounds for vice for the purpose of attracting more 
dollars rather than protecting the character of youth, seems to be 
prevalent. 

In addition to my detailed report I am offering a condensation of 
proposed ways in which a program of positive action may be set up 
in Alaska in order to deal with the program of prevention and the 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

1. Statehood for Alaska would benefit in this matter by creating 
more adequate institutional facilities for the care of neglected and de- 
linquent children and more trained personnel could be hired to permit 
proper attention to such needy cases. 

2. National legislation which would enlarge on present child wel- 
fare care as to provide a Government subsidy for families needing 
family welfare casework analysis. In which case the assistance of 
sympathetic caseworkers could be given to help solve the problems of 
disrupted family situations, as is now the practice conducted at the 
University of Семе School of Social Service Administration, and 


racticed by students assigned on field work cases of the Family 

elfare Bureau. 

3. In addition State and national legislation extended to Alaska 
favoring the placing of responsibility for delinquency and misconduct 
on both parent and juvenile offender. 
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4. Organization of a council of social welfare agencies. A com- 
mittee first; a central index of listing of persons receiving assistance 
and care in the local communities would be helpful. 

I would pro the organization of representative community clubs 
and other institutions similar to Back of Yards Council of the Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation, of Chicago, Ill., which has originated legisla- 
tive bills for the promotion of penny milk, and school hot-lunch pro- 
grams in the United States. 

1 also realise that the State-supported juvenile delinquency research 
centers, as those under Mr. Clifford Shaw, of Chicayo, who has origi- 
nated delinquency prevention projects to be valuable in getting the 
combined assistance of all of the forces of our democratic communi- 
ties to solve the problems of juvenile delinquency. 

The cooperation in Alaska of the Armed Forces and their educa- 
tional and recreational staffs to assist in providing encouragement for 
raising the standards of recreational entertainment, would help to in- 
spire the community with higher standards of personal responsibility 
and conduct. 


O 
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AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION FOR MILITARY DEPART- 
MENTS 





Јо 25 (legislative day, JuLy 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Stennis, from the Committee on Armed Services, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 12270] 


The Committee on Armed Services, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12270) to authorize certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, having considered the same report 
favorably thereon with amendments and recommend that the bill, as 
amended, do pass. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE BILL 


Page 33, line 10, strike out “$37,760,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$21,510,000”. 
Page 61, lines 21 and 22, strike out “$759,123,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof *$742,873,000". 
Page 61, line 24, strike out ‘$1,377,184,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$1,360,934,000”’. 
Renumber sections 419, 420, and 421 as sections 420, 421, and 422, 
respectively, and insert a new section 419 as follows: 
Src. 419. Notwithstanding any other provisions of this or 
of any other Act, no contract shall be entered into by the 
United States for the construction or acquisition of family 
housing units by or for the use of military or civilian personnel 
of any of the military services unless— 
(1) the Secretary of Defense has submitted to the 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives a written report stating the 
intent to construct or acquire such units, certifying that 
the number of units to be constructed or acquired is 
consistent with the long-range troop strength to be 
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stationed at the location of such units, and showing the 
location, number, and estimated cost of such housing 
units, and the existing housing at such location ; and 

(2) (a) a 180-day period has elapsed since the sub- 
mission of such report, or (b) the Committees have 
advised the Secretary of Defense, in writing, that there 
are no further questions to be asked concerning the 
project contemplated in such contract. 


EXPLANATION OF THE AMENDMENTS 


The first amendment changes the total under title IIT, section 301, 
various locations, by deleting $16,250,000 for certain Talos land-based 
operational facilities. 

The second amendment changes the totals in section 402, of title IV, 
as a result of the above-mentioned deletion in title ПТ. 

The third amendment adopts a new section 419 which is discussed in 
another portion of this report, and readjusts the numerical sequence 
of the remaining sections following the insertion of the new section 419. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to provide new authorization for construc- 
tion by the military departments, both in the United States and at 
certain overseas locations, in a total amount of $2,122,636,000. 

The new authorization granted for each military department is as 
follows: 

Army—Title I: 
Sec. 101: 
TE UMEN а о чије $86, 916, 000 
Outside United States 35, 763, 000 
Sec. 102 (classified) 200, 783, 000 


Subtotal 323, 462, 000 


Navy—Title II: 
Sec. 201: 
МАЛИ ТАЛА NE a ПА 292, 572, 000 
Outside United States 61, 625, 000 
Sec. 203 (classified) 84, 043, 000 


Subtotal 438, 240, 000 


Air Force—Title III: 
Sec. 301: 
Hide DUDEN: li uc iokaeuait d nóenéniad ne 742, 873, 000 
Outside United States 405, 061, 000 
Sec. 302 (classified) : 
163, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 
1, 360, 934, 000 
` 2, 122, 636, 000 


NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 


The necessity to consider H. R. 12270 comes as the result of the 
President’s recent veto of H. R. 9893, the military construction auth- 
orization bill for fiscal year 1957. H. R. 12270, as passed by the 
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House, is identical to H. R. 9893 as it was passed by the House and the 
Senate and agreed to in conference, with the exception that the changes 
recommended by the President in his veto message of July 16, 1956, 
were incorporated in this bill. The House in taking this action 
eliminated the restrictive language pertaining to Talos and deleted 
in its entirety, section 419 as it appeared in H. R. 9893, which required 
that the Secretary of Defense come into agreement with the Armed 
Services Committees of the Congress prior to entering into any con- 
tracts for the construction or acquisition of family housing units. 

If enacted, the present bill, as amended, will provide the necessary 
authorization for the fiscal year 1957 military construction program 


and take the place of that authorization which did not become law as 
the result of the veto. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BILL 


Senate Report No. 2364, as well as Conference Report No. 2641, to 
H. R. 9893 contained a full description of the items covered and, there- 
fore, the committee did not feel it necessary to repeat the data in this 
report. Rather this report is limited solely to a discussion of the 
differences between the bill as it was referred to the committee and 
the committee amendments. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR TALOS 


As originally introduced, the bill contained authority in the amount 
of $37,760,000 for construction at various locations. Some $16 million 
of this authorization represents authority for the construction of 
certain Talos site facilities. In considering H. R. 9893, the Senate 
reduced this authority by eliminating the Talos authorization, but 
agreed in conference to reinstate the authority on the basis of the 
recommendation by the House conferees that the authorization would 
not be utilized until the Secretary of Defense had come into agreement 
with the Armed Services Committees of the Congress with respect to 
its use. Behind this action lay the concern which had previously 
been expressed over the very large expenditures involved, the relative 
merits of the Nike and Talos systems, and the proper assignment of 
roles and missions in both the Nike and Talos programs. It was the 
understanding of the conferees that the respective merits of the two 
missiles would be the subject of very detailed tests and studies which 
would provide guidance to the respective committees incident to future 
determinations relating to the subject. 

In view of the events that have transpired since the passage of 
H. R. 9893, it is only logical that the Senate reaffirm its original 
intent and deny the authorization for this use until the subject has 
been clarified. 

The following remarks are quoted from Senate Report No. 2364 to 
H. R. 9893 in order that no doubt shall exist concerning the intent 
with regard to this subject: 


Nike-Talos 
Nike is an Army-designed weapon incorporated into the 


antiaircraft defense system for the protection of our Nation’s 
key industrial and civic centers. It is a supersonic missile 
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and, according to testimony, is the only weapon in our arsenal 
currently in place and operational with the capability of 
reaching the altitudes of ка existing enemy aircraft. 

This bill contains $136.7 million for Nike and conventional 
antiaircraft facilities, both in the United States and at key 
overseas bases. The major portion of this approximately 
$137 million is for the support of Nike projects. Excluding 
this amount, the Army testified that it has spent approxi- 
mately $886 million on the Nike system to date. During the 
hearings, it was estimated that an additional five to six 
billion dollars might be required over the next few years to 
include the latest technical developments of new Army 
missiles designed to be integrated into the Nike system. 

Talos is a Navy-developed missile which the Department 
of the Air Force believes ideally suited to support its air- 
defense mission. Although it is just leaving the experimental 
stage and is not yet operational, it promises very high per- 
formance. 

In view of the similar utilization of these two weapons and 
conflicting statements concerning their relative merits, the 
committee carefully reviewed the subject. 

The committee believes that the proponents for each 
weapon system are dedicated and sincerely patriotic in- 
dividuals, whose sole interest is to provide the oat possible 
national defense. The committee concluded that both the 
Army and the Air Force are assigned overlapping roles and 
missions in the antiaircraft and continental air defense fields. 
While the Air Force views its mission as one of area defense 
and the Army views its as one of perimeter or point defense, 
it is clear that definite and urgent need exists for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to quickly and positively clarify the specific 
responsibility of each service. ‘The committee believes that 
unless concise responsibilities are assigned, duplication of 
weapon systems costing in the multi-billion-dollar range 
might result, and that such duplication would obviously be 
too costly as well as inexcusable from a military standpoint. 

Because the moneys requested for Nike are to be spent on a 
system currently in being and because there exists no other 
system at the present time that can do the job for which Nike 
was designed, the committee recommends approval of the 
requested Nike authorizations. 

Approximately $16,250,000 was requested to establish cer- 
tain Talos sites. No objection is made to the continued 
research and development of Talos, but the committee does 
not recommend approval of the $16,250,000, or any other 
authority for land-based operational facilities, until the rela- 
tive merits of both systems have been positively tested and 
the roles and missions clarified. It is desired that a scientific 
test be made at the earliest possible moment. It is suggested 
that an impartial board be established, composed of profes- 
sionally qualified members who, on an unbiased basis, are 
competent to evaluate the two systems and produce a definite 
oer consistent with the best interests of the 

ation. 
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It is the committee’s considered opinion that Congress should not 
be placed in the position of defining roles and missioas even by infer- 
ence unless such is accomplished by specifically designed legislation, 
supported by concrete recommendations on the part of responsible 
Department of Defense officials. Understandably, during the years 
since unification much trial and error could be “expected, but it is 
believed that sufficient time has now elapsed to provide the necessary 
experience upon which to predicate positive decisions, 


SECTION 419 


Section 419 as originally included in both Senate and House versions 
of H. R. 9893 read as follows: 


Notwithstanding any other provision of this Act or any 
other law, no contract shall be entered into by the United 
States for the construction or acquisition of family housing 
units by or for the use of military or civilian personnel of 
any of the military services of the Department of Defense 
unless the Department of Defense, in each instance, has 
come into agreement with the Armed Services Committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


As mentioned earlier, this section was deleted in the House-passed 
version of H. R. 12270. 

The committee has again inserted language in the bill to insure that 
the Armed Services Committees retain adequate supervision over the 
construction or acquisition of military family housing units. It was 
felt that the provision is necessary because of the magnitude of the 
privately financed program upon w ‘hich the military departments have 
embarked and because existing law precludes surveillance of this 
program by the Armed Services Committees. The committee felt 
then, and still believes, that it is not possible to pass sound judgment 
upon the various facets of military construction without considering 
the housing requirements in conjunction with those designed to meet 
operational needs. The committee is of the opinion that there exists 
an urgent need for military family housing facilities and it is the com- 
mittee’s intent to review all requests with sympathy and understand- 
ing. However, the committee wants this program to be established on 
a foundation which bears a definite relation to the long-range troop 
strength. 

The new section 419 does not require that the Secretary of Defense 
come into agreement with the Armed Services Committees, but it does 

xovide for the submission of timely reports by the Secretary of 

efense which, if properly submitted, will provide Congress with a 
basis for proper legislative review as well as any further legislative 
action that may be found to be necessary. 

The President in his veto message in referring to the provisions of 
H. R. 9893 which occasioned the veto stated in part: 


I am persuaded that the true purpose of the Congress in the 
enactment of both of these provisions was to exercise a close 
and full legislative oversight of important programs of the 
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6 AUTHORIZE CONSTRUCTION FOR MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 


Department of Defense. This purpose can be properly 
attained by requiring timely reports from the Executive. 
Such reports would provide the Congress with the basis for 
any further legislative action it may find to be necessary. 


The report, therefore, called for in section 419 has been designed 
with the President’s recommendation in mind. 
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NATIONAL POLICY WITH REFERENCE TO IMPORTS OF 
DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Juty 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Byrp, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. Res. 314] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the resolution 
(S. Res. 314) favoring an investigation and report to the Senate on 
alleged inequities in the policy of the United States with reference 
to imports of distilled spirits, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and recommend that the 
resolution do pass. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The United States has for many years followed the policy of per- 
mitting the importation of distilled spirits from foreign countries and 
their sale in the United States on equal terms with the products of 
domestic distilleries, except for the payment of the import duties 
applying to each particular type of product. These import duties 
have been the subject of various trade agreements and have been 
steadily reduced to the point where there is comparatively little 
protection left. The latest of these tariff reductions became effective 
on July 1, 1956. 

The United States has made many concessions on distilled spirits 
to various countries of the world during recent years and the impact 
of increased imports resulting from those concessions has been especial- 
ly severe in view of the fact that consumption in the United States 
has been decreasing. The net result is that foreign distilled spirits 
have been replacing those of domestic origin and foreign jobs continue 
to replace jobs in American industry. 

Imports of Scotch whisky in 1955 amounted to more than $68 
million and if the present level of imports continues the figure will be 
much larger for 1956. The reverse of this trend is found in exports 
of United States distillery products. For example, distilled spirits 
from the United States are not permitted to enter the markets of the 
United Kingdom except in negligible “token” quantities. United 
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2 POLICY WITH REFERENCE TO IMPORTS OF DISTILLED SPIRITS 


States exports to the United Kingdom in 1955 amounted to less than 
$2,000. This means that the great many tourists from the United 
States who travel in the United Kingdom each year find that only 
local spirits are available to them and they cannot obtain American 
brands. 

In reporting favorably on Senate Resolution 314, the Finance Com- 
mittee calls attention to the apparent lack of reciprocity in this in- 
stance and directs the attention of interested Government agencies 
to the situation. The studies and reports asked for will be of con- 
£ siderable assistance to the Congress in deciding future action with 
$ regard to trade agreements and other phases of customs and tariff 
matters. 
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STATUTORY AWARD FOR LOSS OF BUTTOCKS 





JuLx 25 (legislative day, Jurv 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 





Mr. Byrp, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany Н. R. 2845] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2845) to amend veterans’ regulations to provide additional compensa- 
tion for veterans having the service-incurred disability of loss or loss 
of use of both buttocks, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 

By virtue of this act, the Committee on Finance accepts the report 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize a special monthly allowance 
(statutory award) of $47 for the loss or loss of the use of both buttocks. 

Recognition of certain specific disabilities in the form of special 
statutory awards is well established in veterans’ laws. One of such 
awards applies presently to the loss or loss of use of a creative organ, 
a foot, a hand, or blindness in one eye. This $47 monthly rate is in 
addition to any other compensation to which the veteran may be 
entitled. In view of the severity of the type of disability contem- 
plated by this bill and the unusualness of its occurrence, the com- 
mittee feels fully warranted in providing this special rate and believes 
that it should be enacted into law. 

There are not statistics available on which to show the number of 
veterans who might qualify for the additional compensation sought to 
be provided by this bill. It is believed to be comparatively small, 
however. 

The report of the Veterans’ Administration follows: 
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2 STATUTORY AWARD FOR LOSS OF BUTTOCKS 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 


Washington, D. C., February:25, 1955. 
Hon. OrrN E. TrAGUE, m 


Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Teaaus: Reference is made to your request for a report 
by the Veterans’ Administration on H. Б. 2845, 84th Congress, a bill 
to amend the Veterans Regulations to provide additional compensa- 
tion for veterans having the service-incurred disability of less or loss 
of use of both buttocks. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend the present law gcverning the 
payment of added compensation for certain specific disabilities (sub- 
par. (k) of par. II, pt. 1, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended) 
to authorize a special monthly allowance of $47 for the loss or loss of 
use of both.buttocks. In the event of enactment, the bill would be 
effective the first day of the second month following the date of 
enactment. 

H. R. 2845 is identical with H. R. 7851, 83d Congress, on which the 
Veterans’ Administration submitted a report to your committee 
under date of March 29, 1954. 

Subparagraph (k), paragraph IT, part I, Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a), as amended, provides as follows: 

“(k) If the disabled person, as the result of service-incurred disa- 
bility, has suffered the anatomical loss or loss of use of & creative 
organ, or one foot, or one hand, or blindness of one eye, having 
only light perception, the rate of compensation therefor shall be $47 

er month independent of any other compensation provided in part 
, paragraph II, subparagraphs (a) to (j); and in the event of ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use of a creative organ, or one foot, or one 
hand, or blindness of one eye, having only light perception, in addi- 
tion to the requirement for any of the rates specified in subparagraphs 
(1) to (n), inclusive, of part I, paragraph II, the rate of compensation 
shall be increased by $47 per month for each such loss or loss of use, 
but in no event to exceed $420 per month." 

The above rates and all other rates of disability compensation 
authorized under Public, No. 2, 73d Congress, and the Veterans Reg- 
ulations, are applicable to veterans of the Spanish-American War 
group, World War I, World War II, and veterans of service on or 
after June 27, 1950, and prior to February 1, 1955. Such rates are 
also payable if the specific disabilities were incurred in line of duty 
as the direct result of armed conflict or while engaged in extrahazard- 
ous service, including service under conditions simulating war. The 
rates of compensation for disability incurred in service other than in 
a period of war or on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to February 
1, 1955, are 80 percent of the wartime rates. 

H. R. 2845 would not authorize the additional allowance of $47 for 
loss or loss of use of both buttocks in the case of World War I veterans 
who receive compensation under the provisions of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as restored with limitations by Public, No. 141; 
73d Congress, March 28, 1934, and as amended. 

It should be observed that if the disability resulting from the loss 
or loss of use of both buttocks were of sufficient severity as to preclude 
the use of one leg, it would qualify for the additional statutory award 
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of $47 under the present law. Further, if the severity of the condition 
is such as to preclude the use of both legs or renders the person 
“permanently bedridden or so helpless as to be in need of regular aid 
and attendance,” the disability would qualify for the statutory award 
of $279 under subparagraph (1), paragraph II, part I of the mentioned 
statutory regulations. 

The basic rates of compensation for service-connected disability 
under the act of March 20, 1933, and the Veterans Regulations issued 
pursuant thereto, are based generally on the theory that the amount 
of compensation payable should be proportionate to the degree of 
disability resulting from injury or disease. In making exceptions 
to this principle the Congress fcr many years restricted its special 
consideration in the form cf additional aliowances to cases of loss 
or loss of use of one or more of the extremities, blindness, and for 
helplessness or a bedridden condition requiring aid and attendance. 
The loss or loss of use of a creative crgan was placed in this category 
in 1924 for World War I veterans and included in the law applicable 
to veterans of World War IT and the Korean conflict by Public Lew 
427, 82d Congress, June 30, 1952. 

The authorizing of special rates of compensation in excess of those 

rescribed according to the degree of disability involves a policy which 
is primarily for determination by the Congress. But it must be recog- 
nized that in the absence of a medical or other sound basis for such 
special awards they create inequities and are difficult to justify. 
Singling out the loss or loss cf usa of both buttocks for a special allow- 
ance, as proposed by the bill, would be discriminatory and no doubt 
lead to requests for special consideration and additional allowances 
in cases of numerous serious disabilities in other categories, many of 
which may have equal, if not greater, merit. 

It is believed that the basic principle that the amount of compensa- 
tion payable should be proportionate to the degree of disability is 
sound and that legislative proposals to make additional exceptions, if 
favorably acted upon, may contribute to adverse criticism and possible 
impairment of the compensation program. 

tatistics are not available to show the number of veterans who 
might qualify for the additional compensation as provided in the bill 
since it is not possible to identify those on the rolls whose disability 
meets the condition specified. Therefore, no estimate of cost is 
submitted, but it is believed the cost would be negligible. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the presentation of this unfavorable report on H. R. 
2845 to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HicnEv, Administrator. 





CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing Rulca 
of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are shown es 
follows (new matter is printed in italics; existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman): 
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ЗОВРАВАСВАРН (К) ог РАВАСВАРН П, Равт 1, УЕТЕВАМВ 
REGULATION NUMBERED 1 (а) 


(k) If the disabled person, as the result of service-incurred disability, 
has suffered the anatomical loss or loss of use of a creative organ, or 
one foot, or one hand, or both buttocks or blindness of one eye, having 
only light perception, the rate of compensation therefor shall be $47 
per month independent of any other compensation provided in part I 
paragraph II, subparagraphs (a) to (j); and in the event of anatomical 
oss or loss of use of a creative organ, or one foot, or one hand, or both 
buttocks or blindness of one eye, having only light perception, in addi- 
tion to the requirement for any of the rates specified in subparagraphs 
(1) to (n), inclusive, of part I, paragraph II, the rate of compensation 
be increased by $47 per month for each such loss or loss of use, 

but in no event to exceed $400 per month. 
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PROVIDING THAT AMOUNTS WHICH DO NOT EXCEED 60 CENTS 
SHALL BE EXEMPT FROM THE TAX IMPOSED UPON AMOUNTS 
PAID FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Juty 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Byz», from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 7634] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
7634) to provide that amounts which do not exceed 60 cents shall be 
exempt from the tax imposed upon amounts paid for the transporta- 
tion of persons, having considered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill increases from 35 cents to-60 cents the maximum charge 
for fares which are to be exempt from the 10-percent excise tax on 
amounts paid for the transportation of persons. 


REASONS FOR BILL 


When the tax on the transportation of persons was imposed in 1941, 
it was the intention of the Congress to exempt from tax certain short 
trips of a local nature. The exemption was designed to free from tax 
the ordinary trip involved in commuting to and from work. This 
objective was achieved by exempting from tax fares which did not 
exceed 35 cents. Since 1941 prices of transportation services have 
advanced considerably with the result that this exemption is now 
considerably less effective in exempting commutation travel than it 
was in 1941. The bill, by inserting 60 cents, instead of 35 cents, has 
adjusted the exemption level to be consistent with the most common 
increase in the price of transportation services since 1940. Railroad 
coach fares in the eastern part of the country have risen since 1940 
from 2 cents a mile to 3.375 cents, an increase of 68 percent or approxi- 
mately the equivalent of an increase from 35 cents to 60 cents. 
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2 TAX IMPOSED FOR TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The first section of the bill amends the language now contained in 
subsection (b) of section 4262 (redesignated as section 4263 by H. R. 
5265 which has passed the House and Senate) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. That section presently provides that the tax imposed 
by section 4261 shall not apply to amounts paid for transportation 
which do not exceed 35 cents. The bill provides that this exemption 
shall apply to amounts paid which do not exceed 60 cents. The bill 
does not change the other exemptions for commutation travel, namely, 
the exemptions for commutation or season tickets for single trips of 
less than 30 miles or for amounts paid for commutation tickets for 
1 month or less. These exemptions apply irrespective of the charge. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the exemption for amounts paid 
which do not exceed 60 cents shall apply to amounts paid on or after 
the first of the month beginning more than 10 days after the enact- 
ment of this bill for transportation on or after the first of that month. 

It is estimated that the enactment of this bill will decrease revenues 
by about $6 million a year, 













CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing Rule 
of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as reported 
are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed 
in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing law in 
which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


Section 3469 (b) OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CoDE oF 1939 


SEC. 3469. TAX ON TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS, ETC. 
(a) TRANSPORTATION.— There shall be imposed— 

(1) upon the amount paid within the United States for the 
transportation of persons by rail, motor vehicle, water, or air 
within or without the United States, and 

(2) upon the amount paid without the United States for the 
transportation of persons by rail, motor vehicle, water, or air 
which begins and ends in the United States, 

a tax equal to 10 per centum of the amount so paid. * * * 
= + * + ж * + 


| (b) EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN Trirs.—The tax imposed by sub- 
‚дй section (a) shall not apply to amounts paid for transportation which 
Ba do not exceed [35] 60 cents, to amounts paid for commutation or 
season tickets for single trips of less than thirty miles, to amounts 
paid for commutation tickets for one month or less or to amounts 
aid for transportation by boat for the purposes of fishing from such 
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TRANSFER OF GUAR SEED TO FREE LIST 


Jurr 25 (legislative day, Jurv 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Brn», from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 9396) 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9396) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to place guar seed on the free 
list, having considered the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Guar seed is a product of the guar plant, and is used to produce a 
gum which is utilized by the paper industry, certain food and pharma- 
ceutical industries, and other industries, including uranium mining. 
The guar plant has been experimentally grown in the United States 
with little success in very limited quantities. Commercial imports of 
guar seed come principally from India and Pakistan. 

Guar seed, while not mentioned by name in the Tariff Act of 1930, 
is classified for duty purposes under the provision of paragraph 763 of 
that act relating to ‘ell semen and forage crop seeds not specifically 
provided for." Provision was made in that act for an original rate of 
2 cents per pound for such seeds. Pursuant to a concession granted 
by the United States in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the rate of duty on seeds were reduced to 1 cent per pound (effective 
January 1, 1948). 

The Tariff Commission has indicated that guar seed is not reported 
separately in the statistics of imports into the United States but it is 
estimated that current imports amount to approximately 1,000 tons 
per year. While there are no figures available for domestic produc- 
tion both the Tariff Commission and the Department of Agriculture 
report that attempts to promote production in the United States have 
been unsuccessful, and that production in this country has remained 
very limited and primarily for use as a soil-conditioning crop. At- 
tempts have been made to utilize guar as a forage crop, but such use 
has not proved practicable, 
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2 TRANSFER OF GUAR SEED TO FREE LIST 


Favorable reports on H. R. 9396 were sent from the Departments. 
of Agriculture, Commerce, State, and Treasury. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are shown 
as follows (new matter is printed in italics; existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman): 


SECTION 201 OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1930 


TITLE II—FREE LIST 


Section 201. That on and after the day following the passage of 
this Act, except as otherwise specially provided for in this Act, the 
articles mentioned in the following paragraphs, when imported into 
the United States or into any of its possessions (except the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, Wake Island, Midway Islands, Kingman 
^ Johnston Island, and the island of Guam), shall be exempt from 

uty. 


Par. 1601. * * *, 


Par. 1819. . Guar seed. 


SCHEDULE 16 
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EXTENSION OF FILING DATE FOR TARIFF COMMISSICN 
REPORT ON SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFF SCHEDULES 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Jurv 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


ј 
у 
| Mr. Byrp, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 
| 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. Е. 12254] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
12254) to provide additional time for the Tariff Commission to review 
the customs tariff classifications and schedules, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon and recommend that the bill do 
pass. 


PURPOSE 


- 


The bill would extend until March 1, 1958, the time in which the 
Tariff Commission is required, under the Customs Simplification 


m 


Act of 1954, to complete a study of the tariff schedules of the United у 
States and report thereon. i 
1 

GENERAL STATEMENT > 

я 

Subsection (a) of section 10! of the Customs Simplification Act >. 


of 1954 (Public Law 768, 83d Cong., approved September 1, 1954) 
directed the Tariff Commission to make a complete study of all the 
provisions of the customs laws of the United States under which im- 
ported articles may be classified for tariff purposes and to submit 
to the President and to the chairman of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means and the chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
by not later than September 1, 1956, a proposed revision and con- 
solidation of these laws to accomplish the simplification purposes 
prescribed in the original legislation. The Tariff Commission has 
now advised the Congress that it would not be possible to comply 
with the time limitation of September 1, 1956, imposed by Public 
Law 768 and has requested an extension of the period allowed for 
completing the studies and submitting the reports required. H. R. 
12254 would grant the additional time by extending to March 1, 1958, 
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the date by which such studies must be completed and the prescribed 
reports submitted. 

n its request for this additional time, the Tariff Commission 
indicated as reasons necessitating the request, the fact that the mem- 
bers and the personnel of the Tariff Commission have been occupied 
with such matters as peril points and escape-clause proceedings and 
lending technical assistance in connection with tariff negotiations, 
the magnitude and importance of the study and report required by 
Public Law 768, and the need for full and adequate hearings in con- 
nection with this study. 

The Finance Committee urges that the bill be adopted. 
The letter from the United States Tariff Commission advocating 
an extension of filing date follows: 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Мау 11, 1956. 
Tre PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Subsection (a) of section 101 of the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1954 (Public Law 768, 83d Cong., approved 
September 1, 1954) directed the Tariff Commission to make a com- 
plete study of all the provisions of the customs laws of the United 
States under which imported articles may be classified for tariff 
purposes and to submit to the President and to the chairmen of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House and the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate, not later than September 1, 1956, a proposed 
revision and consolidation of these laws which, in the judgment of the 
Commission, would to the extent practicable accomplish certain 
simplification gems, In accordance with subsection (d) of section 
101, the Тал ommission on March 15, 1955, submitted to the 
President and to the chairmen of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Committee on Finance an interim report on the tariff simplifi- 
cation study. 

Additional time beyond September 1, 1956, will be needed for the 
Commission to complete the project. Since the institution of the 
study in September 1954 much of the time of the Commission and its 
staff has been taken up with work of a pressing nature—primarily 
work in connection with the trade-agreement negotiations involving 
Japan and the current negotiations being conducted under the addi- 
tional authority granted to the President by the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955 (Public Law 86, 84th Cong.). The Commission 
has been called upon to make “peril point” findings with respect to a 
large number of articles listed for consideration in connection with 
these negotiations. Also, a large number of specialists on the Com- 
mission’s staff have devoted and are devoting a substantial part of 
their time giving technical assistance in connection with these nego- 
tiations. 

Many changes in tariff classification and rates of duty resulted from 
the trade-agreement negotiations involving Japan concluded in 1955 
and many more ee undoubtedly result from those now in 
progress at Geneva. en simplification of the tariff rate schedules 
is undertaken as a project separate and apart from tariff rate making, 
such a project cannot be advanced effectively during a period when 
extensive changes are being made in the classification provisions and 
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rates of duty. A reasonable period of time, relatively free of such 
changes, is a prerequisite to the completion of the proposed revised 
tariff schedules. 

It will be recalled that the law providing for the study contemplates 
that the Commission hold hearings for the purpose of affording inter- 
ested parties opportunity to be heard with respect to the proposed 
revised schedules, particularly with respect to the probable effect 
upon the domestic industry of any incidental changes in duties which 
may be involved in the proposed revision. In the opinion of the 
Commission, it would be premature to prepare and publish a revision 
of tariff schedules and hold hearings thereon before the completion 
of the current trade-agreement negotiations now in progress at Geneva. 
The results of these negotiations will not be known until late May or 
early June of this year. Manifestly, the short period from June to 
September 1, 1956 (the present statutory deadline on the completion 
of the tariff study), is not an adequate period of time to assimilate 
into proposed revised schedules the numerous classification and rate 
changes which will result from the pending trade-agreement negotia- 
tions, to hold public hearings on such revised schedules, and to sub- 
mit a final draft of such schedules to the President and to the Con- 
gress. A complication which will require special attention arises 
from the fact that many of the rate changes resulting from the pending 
negotiations will be made effective in 2 or 3 installments over a period 
of approximately 2 years ending in June 1958. 

As matters now stand, the Commission believes that, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, a desirable objective would be the development of 
a plan which would envisage the revised schedules being made effect- 
ive on or about July 1, 1958 (the date when, under Public Law 86, 84th 
Cong., the President’s authority to enter into foreign trade agreements 
terminates). In this connection, it is the Commission’s understanding 
that the principal tariff negotiations contemplated under the trade- 
agreements authority, as extended by Public Law 86, are those now 
in gae at Geneva, and that large-scale negotiations thereafter 
under such authority as extended by Public Law 86, are not likely. 
Under these circumstances, an appropriate date for the completion of 
the tariff study would be a date sometime in the early part of 1958. 
This arrangement would have the added advantage of providing for 
the completion of the study at a time when the Congress would be in 
session. 

In view of the foregoing, the Commission respectfully requests that 
you give favorable consideration to the enactment of the attached 
draft of proposed legislation which would extend until May 1, 1958, 
the time within which the Commission is to complete the proposed 
revised tariff schedules. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
submission of the proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epaar B. Brossarp, Chairman. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
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4 EXTEND FILING DATE FOR TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT 


reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


[Public Law 768, 83d Cong.] 
Созтомѕ SIMPLIFICATION Аст оғ 1954 
TITLE I—REVIEW OF CUSTOMS TARIFF SCHEDULES 


Sec. 101. (a) *.* ® 

(c) Not later than [two years after the enactment of this Act] 
March 1, 1958, the Commission shall transmit copies of the schedules 
and accompanying data and statements to the President and to the 
chairmen of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 
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AMENDING THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 
WITH REGARD TO THE TAX ON ADMISSIONS 





Jury 25 (legislative day Jury 16) 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


и 


Mr. Byrp, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 9875] 


The Committee on Finance to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
9875) to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that 
the tax on admissions shall apply only if the amount paid for the 
admission exceeds $1, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommend that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out *$1" and insert in lieu thereof “90 
cents", 

Amend the title so as to read: 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide that the tax on admissions shall apply only if the 
amount paid for the admission exceeds 90 cents. 


1. SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF BILL 


The bill, H. R. 9875, as amended by your committee, changes 
section 4231 (1) of the 1954 Code to provide that no tax is to be 
imposed on a general admission for which the charge is 90 cents or 
less (or in the case of season or subscription tickets if the amount 
which would be charged for a single admission is 90 cents or less). 
The bill as passed by the House would have imposed no tax on a 
general admission for which the charge was $1 or less (with similar 
treatment for season or subscription tickets). 

Under present law general admissions are free of tax if the charge 
is 50 cents or less. As in the case of this present 50-cent exemption, 
the 90-cent exemption applies only to admissions up to the level of 
the exemption, and does not affect admissions for which the charge 
exceeds the level of the exemption. "Thus, under the bill as amended 
by your committee, the tax on an admission price of $1.50 (before 
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tax) would be 15 cents, that is, it would be based upon the entire 
$1.50 and not merely the portion of the charge in excess of 90 cents. 

Since the 90-cent exemption applies only to paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 4231, this exemption will not be available in the case of admis- 
sions to horse or dog racing at a racetrack, to charges for the perma- 
nent use or lease of boxes or seats, to sales outside of the box office 
in excess of the established price, to sales by proprietors in excess of 
the regular price, or to amounts paid with respect to cabarets. The 
— imposed in these cases will remain the same as under existing 

aw. 

The 90-cent exemption is to apply to amounts paid beginning with 
the first month commencing more than 10 days after the enactment 
of this bill for admissions on or after that date. 

It is estimated that the enactment of this bill, as amended by your 
committee, will result in a revenue loss of approximately $60 million 
a year when fully effective. This is $10 million less than under the 
bill as passed by the House. 


II. REASONS FOR BILL 


In 1953 the Finance Committee reported out and the House and 
Senate passed a bill (H. R. 157, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) which, although 
not becoming law, would have repealed the tax on admissions to mo- 
tion pictures. In the report on that bill the Finance Committee stated 
that the bill was required by the serious economic condition confront- 
ing the motion-picture industry. It was pointed out that from the end 
of 1946 to 1953 more than 5,000 motion-picture theaters had closed 
their doors and that receipts from general admissions had declined 
steadily. The report indicated that the reason for this difficulty was 
the introduction of television and other competing activities. 

Information made available this year indicates that motion-picture 
industry conditions are now worse than in 1953 when Congress took 
the action described above. It has been stated that more than half 
of all the theaters presently are faced with economic problems, since 
5,500 are operating in the red while another 5,400 are operating at or 
near the break-even point. 

As in 1953, television is believed to be the primary cause for the 
difficulty faced by the motion-picture and other similar industries. 
While the exemption of 90 cents or less for admissions to motion- 
picture theaters and other places of amusement will not remove the 
competitive problem presented by the advent of television, it is be- 
lieved that it will better enable these industries to adjust their long- 
renge plans to the new competitive situation. 

e 50-cent exemption for general admissions now in present law 
was added by the Excise Tax боер Act of 1954. At that time 
it was stated that the admissions tax constituted a special hardship 
in the case of small theaters and others where the charge was relatively 
low. Because of rising costs many theaters in small towns, as well as 
neighborhood theaters in larger communities, have had to raise their 

rices above the 50-cent level and thus have been denied the benefits 
intended for them under the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954. 
Raising this exemption to admissions of 90 cents or less as provided 
by the bill as amended by your committee will accomplish the result 
sought in that act. 
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Your committee has substituted the 90-cent exemption for the 
$1 exemption provided by the House bill because it believes that 
the $1 exemption level is slightly higher than required in order to 
provide tax-free admissions for most small or community type theaters. 
Also, the lower exemption provided by your committee reduces the 
annual revenue loss by $10 million. 


Ill. CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as re- 
ported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is 
enclosed in black brackets; new matter is printed in italics; existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


PARAGRAPH (1) OF SECTION 4231 OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 


SEC. 4231. IMPOSITION OF TAX, 


There is hereby imposed: 

(1) GENERAL.—4A tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents or major 
fraction thereof of the amount paid for admission at any place, 
including admission by season ticket or subscription. No tax 
shall be imposed under this paragraph on the amount paid for 
admission— 

(A) if the amount paid for admission is [50 cents] 90 
cents or less, or 
(B) in the case of a season ticket or subscription, if the 
amount which would be charged to the holder or subscriber 
for a single admission is [50 cents] 90 cents or less. 
The tax imposed under this paragraph shall be paid by the 
person paying for such admission. 
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IMPORTATION OF LATHES USED FOR SHOE-LAST 
ROUGHING AND SHOE-LAST FINISHING 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Jury 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Byrp, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 10177] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
10177) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide that certain lathes 
used for shoe-last roughing or for shoe-last finishing may be imported 
into the United States free of duty, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with amendments and recommend that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

AMENDMENTS 


The Finance Committee amended. the bill to provide for a 2-year 
limitation on the free entry of the lathes which are the subject of the 
bill. The House bill provided for permanent free entry. The title 
was amended to conform to this amendment. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of H. R. 10177 is to amend paragraphs 1643 of the 
Free List of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, by including therein 
copying lathes used for making rough or finished shoe lasts from 
models of shoe lasts and, in addition, capable of producing more than 
one size shoe last from a single size model of a shoe last. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Copying lathes for making shoe lasts of the type described in the 
ill are specialized and expensive types of machinery. Shoe lasts 
constitute highly necessary and important equipment in the manu- 
facture of shoes. The shoe last itself is a reproduction, generally, of 
maple wood, of the approximate shape of the human foot over which 
leather or other material is placed in the process of production of 
shoes. Approximately 2,246,000 pairs of shoe lasts were produced in 
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the United States in 1955, by some 15 companies. The lathes used 
for making these shoe lasts are built for turning irregular shapes, and 
are so constructed that not only can exact duplicates (and reverse 
duplicates) of a model last be turned but also enlarged or reduced 
turned products from master models can be produced. Information 
dvo by your committee indicates that presently shoe last manu- 
facturers are using about 400 turning lathes, many of which were made 
20 or 30 years ago. 

Lathes for making shoe lasts of the type specified in the bill are 
dutiable at 13% percent ad valorem, either under paragraph 372 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, as machines not specially provided 
for, or, if containing an electrical element as an essential feature, under 
paragraph 353 of the act, as amended. As a result of a concession 
granted in the recently completed Geneva trade agreement negotia- 
tions, the rate of duty on such lathes under paragraphs 372 will be 
reduced to 13 percent ad valorem from June 30, 1956, to June 29, 
1957, inclusive; 12 percent ad valorem from June 30, 1957, to June 29, 
1958, inclusive; and 11% percent ad valorem on and after June 30, 
1958. 

Information indicates that copying lathes used for making shoe lasts 
from models are not now being made for sale in the United States 
because there is no demand for domestically produced lathes, despite 
the fact that the imported lathes are valued higher than domestically 
produced lathes. In this connection, the Department of Commerce. 
in urging enactment of the bill, reported that: 


This equipment is available to the domestic using industry 
only from foreign sources. * * * It appears to us that remov- 
ing this duty on these lathes would benefit the domestic shoe 
last manufacturing industry and the consumer, with no over- 
riding detriment to domestic equipment producers, and at a 
minor loss of revenue (estimated at $15,000 per year) to the 
Federal Government. 


Lathes of the type specified in the bill have been imported in 1955 
and 1956 from Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and Sweden, and generally 
valued at least 50 percent more than the last lathes produced in this 
country. These imported lathes are of good workmanship and of 
more advanced design than copying lathes generally used in this 
country. The Department of Commerce further stated in its report; 


The shoe last manufacturing industry in the United 
States is understood to be very much interested in these 
lathes, for the reason that productivity of shoe lasts from 
their use is much greater per unit of investment and pro- 
duction cost than is that from equipment now in common 
use 


Copying lathes for making shoe lasts such as described in the bill 
are so specialized and so expensive that they are not likely to be used 
for purposes other than the manufacture of shoe lasts, and the Treas- 
ury Department stated in its report that no administrative difficulty 
would encountered should the bill be enacted. While estimates 
vary, it appears that only a comparatively small number of such 

thes, possibly 12 to 14 a year, would be imported for the next 
several years, 
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Favorable reports on the bill were received from the Department 
of the Treasury and the Department of Commerce. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are 
shown as follows (new matter is printed in italics; existing law in 
which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 

Par. 1643. Linotype and all typesetting machines, shoe machinery, 
copying lathes used for making rough or finished shoe lasts from models 
of shoe lasts and, in addition, capable of producing more than one size 
shoe last from a single size model of a shoe last, sand-blast machines, 
sludge machines, and tar and oil spreading machines used in the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and in — them by the use 
of road preservatives; all the foregoing whether in whole or in part, 
including repair parts. 
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PROVIDING FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATOR IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Јогт 25 (legislative day, Juty 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cuavez, from the Committee on Public Works, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany 5. 4164] 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 4164) to provide for the appointment of a Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator in the Bureau of Public Roads, one additional Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, and for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with amendments, and recommend 
that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: Page 2, lines 11, 12, and 13, strike 
out the words “The position of Commissioner shall be in GS-18 of the 
General Schedule established by the Classification Act of 1949” and 
insert in lieu thereof “The basic compensation of the Commissioner of 
Public Roads shall be $17,500 per annum.” 

Page 2, line 14 through line 21, strike out all of section 4. 

Amend the title to read as follows: 


A bill to provide for the appointment of a Federal Highway 
Administrator in the Department of Commerce, and for other 
purposes. 


The purpose of this bill is to provide for the appointment of a 
Federal Highway Administrator as head of the Bureau of Public Roads 
in the Department of Commerce, appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to receive basic compensa- 
tion prescribed for Assistant Secretaries of Executive Departments, 
and perform such duties as prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
or as required by law. The bill also provides for a Commissioner of 
Public Roads in the Bureau of Public Roads, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce at a salary of $17,500 per annum, to perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Federal Highway Administrator. 
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HEARINGS 


The committee held public hearings on S. 4164 on July 23, 1956 
The Secretary of Commerce presented information as to the need for 
an additional official to discharge all the responsibilities under the 
expanded Federal-aid highway program. He requested expeditious 
action on the proposed administrative changes in the Bureau of 
Public Roads, but suggested deferring consideration of further 
reorganization of the Department of Commerce as to transportation 
matters. The President of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials outlined the relationship between the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State highway departments, and the steps being taken 
to get the expanded highway program under way. He stated the 
need for a strong administrative organization at Federal level handling 
the road program, with the activities supervised by competent men 
with highway background, and that the pay scale for such men should 
be adequate to attract and hold such men in those positions. 


DISCUSSION 


The committee has for some time been very much concerned with 
the matter of administration of the vital Federal-aid highway program 
rogram. It believes that strong and aggressive direction is needed 
rom the Federal level. The enormous program on which we are 
embarking is for development of a truly national system of interstate 
and defense highways. Under the act, the Federal Government will 
contribute 90 percent of the cost of the program, and that investment 
must be adequately protected. 

In addition to S. 4164, the committee had another bill, S. 4152, be- 
fore it for consideration. The hearings were not specifically directed 
to that bill, but comments were invited thereon. It was thought that 
the matter of thorough reorganization should be studied further, and 
additional hearings held, and that approval of S. 4164 at this time 
would in no way prejudice consideration of reorganization matters al 
a later time. 

The committee recognizes the many duties and functions assigned 
to the Secretary of Commerce, and his need for an able assistant to 
administer and supervise the Federal-aid highway program. It fol- 
lows the Secretary’s request in recommending only the approval of a 
Federal Highway Administrator, retaining in the organization a Com- 
missioner of Public Roads with increased compensation. 

The committee is of the opinion that the man appointed to the 
position of Federal Highway Administrator should be a man of rea! 
competence, experienced in highway matters, and capable of building 
up a strong bureau for carrying on the expedited authorized program 
It also believes that for him to properly discharge his responsibilities, 
he must have engineering, supervisory, and administrative personne! 
of the highest caliber possible to assist him. 

The Federal Highway Administrator authorized by this bill would 
receive basic compensation at the rate prescribed by law for Assistant 
Secretaries and would be in a comparable status as the heads of other 
Federal Administrators. The prestige of appointment by the Presi- 
dent should attract highly qualified persons to the position, The 
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Commissioner of Public Roads under the provisions of this bill would 
receive basic compensation at the rate of $17,500, as provided in the 
Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956. 

The committee therefore believes it of primary importance to 
pu the Secretary with the necessary leadership for discharging 

is responsibilities in connection with the highway program and 
meeting the anticipated planning and administrative problems in 
connection therewith. Enactment of S. 4164, as amended is recom- 
mended. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR, BEACH EROSION, AND FLOOD- 
CONTROL PROJECTS 


JuLr 25 (legislative day, Jurv 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cuavez, from the Committee on Public Works, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 
together with 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


[To accompany H. R. 12080] 


The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 12080) authorizing the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors for navigation, flood 
control, and for other purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with amendments, and recommend that the bill, 
as amended, do pass. 

The amendments are indicated in the bill as reported and are 
shown by linetype and italic. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This is a combined omnibus river and harbor and flood-control bill, 
title I dealing with river and harbor authorizations, and title II 
dealing with flood-control authorizations. The last general authori- 
zation bill was the act approved September 3, 1954. The Committee 
on Public Works of the House of Representatives held extensive hear- 
ings on many river and harbor, beach-erosion, and fiood-control 
projects, including some multiple-purpose projects, modifications of 
projects, additional basin authorizations, and pending preliminary 
examinations and surveys. The Corps of Engineers, Department of 
the Army, testified on all the items contained in the bill. Local 
interests and Members of the Congress were afforded full opportunity 
to present their views on the matters under consideration. 

. R. 12080 is a comprehensive bill to carry forward these important 
programs for development and improvement of the rivers and harbors 
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of our Nation, for protection of our citizens against the ravages of 
floodwaters, and for the general development of the Nation’s water 
resources. The report of the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives (H. Rept. 2639, 84th Cong.) contains a full 
discussion of the principles incorporated in the formulation of H. R. 
12080, and a description of the projects included therein. 

The Committee on Public Works of the Senate has thoroughly 
considered the provisions of the bill as passed by the House and finds 
itself in substantial accord with the provisions adopted by that body. 
In addition, the committee has held hearings on other projects which 
were proposed for consideration subsequent to the close of the House 
hearings. Those considered fully justified for authorization at this 
time have been included in the bill. 

This report contains descriptions of all projects and modifications 
recommended by the committee and tabulations listing, under separate 
titles, the projects as passed by the House and those recommended by 
the Senate committee. 

The river and harbor and flood-control construction programs have 
been progressing satisfactorily since the end of World War II. Com- 
prehensive authorizations have been made periodically to keep the 
pou moving forward in balance. Additional authorizations are 

elieved necessary at this time to continue the unified basin water 
resources developments now in progress, to round out basin programs 
where changing conditions have shown the necessity for extensions or 
modifications, and to provide for individual projects found to be 
necessary and justified. The authorizations contained in the bill are 
the minimum amounts required for uninterrupted progress for the 
next 3 years. 

These public-works programs contemplate full coordination with 
other related programs to produce the ultimate economic utilization 
and development of our water resources, and will contribute materially 
to the economic well-being of the Nation. In addition, these programs 
constitute a backlog of economically justified improvements which can 
be placed under construction at rates of speed and sequence of loca- 
tions as may be most suitable to variations of unemployment. They 
constitute a prudent investment of Federal funds in a permanent 
improvement known to be sound from an engineering standpoint, and 
economically feasible as to the benefits that will accrue therefrom. 
It should also be pointed out that the Federal investment in certain 
multiple-purpose features in projects included in the bill will be 
returned to the Treasury. 

The committee believes that this legislation is urgently needed for 
the protection of lives and property, for the improvement of the 
Nation’s harbors and waterways, and for the general enhancement of 
the national economy. Delay would have unfortunate results in re- 
tardation of projects, and postponement in realization of the benefits 
that would result therefrom. 

The committee recognizes the necessity for maintaining a balance 
in these new authorizations with present and prospective future 
budgetary developments. In order to preserve and strengthen the 
welfare and economy of the Nation, our water resources development 
program must be continued, and even increased as rapidly as fisc 
requirements will permit. In recommending enactment of this bill, 
the committee realises that the total authorizations included therein 
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do not exceed the total amounts included in the last several similar 
bills when allowance is made for present-day costs. 

The estimated cost of the projects reported in this bill (titles I and 
П) are based on current prices, which in general are those prevailin 
at the present time. They differ in general from the со 
amounts in the project documents depending upon the date of the 
document. 

The total amount of monetary authorization in this bill, broken 
down into the major categories, is indicated in the following tabula- 


tion. 
Monetary summary of bill (cost of new work) 


Title I—Rivers and harbors: 
Bill as passed by the House: 





























Sec. 101: 
а ЗНА ОВОМ рагоча аара уа ЕРУ $58, 087, 000 
Bescherosión projects. -- -.. 2. Lc. lll llli... 5, 270, 000 
Sec. 104: Eradication of water hyacinths.........___- 5, 063, 000 
ОИ Fle se ТОК ТЫТ ОИ аьа 300. 000 
Sec. 108: Calumet-Saz project, Штојз_____________ 3 9, $84, 000 
Sec. 109: Illinois and Mississippi Canal. ............. 2, 000, 000 
ZOLL MNA ес а и став. па аса ел 80, 604, 000 
Projects recommended by Senate committee: јона ha 
Sec. 101: 
КИРИЛЛИН ЭРИНИМ... o Longa ceni and fd dim ai tr om mi 45, 150, 000 
Всасһ-егозіоп projects. ................. -..l..- 20, 000 
Total, Senate amendment.................... 45, 479, 000 
ПИ арена. _ 126, 083, 000 
Title II—Flood control: "UN. BE 
Bill as passed by House: 
Sec. 203: 
New projects or modifications__.............--.-- 181, 522, 000 
Increased basin authorizations. .............__-- 592, 300, 000 
Lower Mississippi River Basin. _..._.____- DFE ox 289, 445, 000 
Sec. 207: Missouri River Basin, Department of the 
RUBINO LLC Ue eos DLSA ISICON а 200, 000, 000 
NO а а а ет m dial a Re idit mis Pu edis oiv 1, 263, 267, 000 
Я Projects recommended by Senate committee: 
| Sec. 203: 
New projects or project modifications............ 121, 671, 000 
Increased basin authorizations.................- 61, 000, 000 
Total, Senate amendment. ................... 182, 671, 000 
И ноа адь аваад а 1, 445, 938, 000 
ПН у де уа 1, 572, 021, 000 
Increase recommended by ЗЅепаќе атепітетіз. _ __..........-- 228, 150, 000 


The committee notes that the House bill contains severa! projects 
on which the reports of the Chief of Engineers have not been fully 
р and transmitted to Congress, in compliance with estab- 
ished procedures. The committee held hearings on several similar 
projects and has recommended amendments for including those proj- 
ects in the bill. Information presented to the committee indicated 
that the studies on those projects had progressed sufficiently to deter- 
mine with reasonable accuracy their estimated cost and economic 
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feasibility. These projects are of an emergency nature and their 
authorization at this time is considered warranted. The committee 
does not desire, however, to establish a precedent in situations such as 
these, and believes that complete and full justification of the economic 
feasibility of these projects should be established before appropria- 
tions are made for their construction. 

A description of the projects and items recommended as amendments 
to the bill are included in this report. 


TITLE I—RIVERS AND HARBORS 


The Federal program for the improvement of the Nation’s rivers 
and harbors is now in its 132d year. During the entire history of this 
all-important Federal undertaking the work involved in this program 
has been efficiently and competently supervised by the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army. The program has produced the 
best system of inland waterways to be found anywhere in the world 
and in addition has opened for all forms of navigation about 300 
harbors. 

This program includes about 2,300 navigation projects with an 
estimated cost of $4.3 billion, of which appropriations to date have 
totaled about $2.1 billion, leaving $2.2 billion to complete the author- 
ized navigation work. Inclusion of the multiple-purpose projects 
that serve navigation purposes would increase the estimated cost to 
$6.5 billion, of which $3.2 billion has been appropriated to date. In 
addition about $1.6 billion has been appropriated by the Congress for 
the maintenance and operation of these improvements. About 50 
percent of the funds appropriated has been for the inland and intra- 
coastal waterways, 40 percent for seacoast harbors, and about 10 
percent for the Great Lakes. 

The importance of the system of inland waterways is indicated by 
the vast annual increase in the tonnage and in the variety of com- 
modities that move over these waterways. For each ton of freight 
that uses the improved inland waterways there is returned to the 
Nation as a general benefit a saving in transportation costs. While 
these savings may be considered as a prime factor in the use of the 
oo of inland on another factor just as important is that 
the improved waterways have to a large extent been responsible for 
the growth and the development of the interior sectors of the country. 
Low-cost water transportation has enabled the movement of products 
from the mines, forests, and the farms to a widespread consuming area. 
It has also enabled the distribution, at low cost, of semifinished and 
finished products from industrial communities that have been estab- 
lished on these waterways to the consumer spread over almost the 
entire Nation. The importance of our improved ports cannot be over- 
emphasized, both in times of peace and in times of national emergen- 
cies, The large ports serve their purposes in national and interna- 
tional commerce. The smaller ports from which the benefits are more 
of a domestic nature play a very vital part in the economic life of the 
country. These ports have frequently been constructed in the inter- 
ests of the fishing industry which serves to supply the Nation with 
low-cost seafood products, and to serve as harbors of refuge and ports 
for recreational craft. 

‘The coastal harbors of the United States have been improved under 
_this program to meet the demands of modern, deep-draft, oceangoing 
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commerce. Channel depths of 35 feet prevail in harbors on the 
Atlantic seaboard and gulf coast and range up to 45 feet in depth as 
in New York Harbor. On the west coast, harbors and channels from 
30 to 40 feet are generally available. There are 20 coastal ports 
which handle 10 million tons or more of cargo annually. For major 
coastal harbors, the cost of the Federal improvements, including 
maintenance and operation, averages less than 4 cents per ton of 
cargo handled. 
he improved connecting channels of the Great Lakes constitute 
the most important waterways system in this country and perhaps in 
the world, an importance which will be greatly augmented by the St. 
Lawrence seaway now under construction. These harbors and im- 
roved channels provide the basic transportation system for the 
industrial Midwest. At the present time, depths of 21 feet are con- 
trolling generally for the Great Lakes harbors and connecting channels. 
Eleven harbors on the Great Lakes now handle 10 million tons or 
more annually of the commodities that move over this waterway, and 
in 1954, a total of 91.2 billion ton-miles of cargo was handled on this 
system. The cost of Federal improvements of major Great Lakes 
ports averages about 1% cents per ton of cargo handled. 

The inland and intracoastal waterways which have been improved 
by the Federal Government have a total length of over 28,000 miles. 
Much of this length, however, represents shallow-draft channels 
improved many years ago which are no longer of material importance 
to commercial navigation. About 80 percent of modern waterborne 
commerce is carried on 12 waterways with an aggregate length of 
5,800 miles. These include such waterways as the Gulf Intracoastal 
and the lower Mississippi River with its extension up the Ohio to the 
Pittsburgh area and up the Illinois River to the Great Lakes system 
at Chicago. In 1954, traffic on our inland and Intracoastal Waterway 
system totaled 82.5 billion ton-miles. These waterways and the 
improved barges, towboats, and other equipment of modern waterway 
operators carry commodities of all kinds ranging from crude petroleum 
to finished automobiles. One modern tank barge will carry almost 
as much as 100 tank cars normally used in rail traffic. Estimates 
show that savings in transportation costs which are passed along to 
the public have been very great and that the system of inland and 
intracoastal waterways is returning in such benefits about $3 for 
every Federal dollar expended. 

The committee has been impressed by testimony as to the increasing 
use of larger and more economic vessels. These vessels with deeper 
draft, greater lengths and beams, have accelerated the need for 

rogressive modification of the navigation program. The use of these 
arger and deeper draft carriers will result in eventual betterment of 
bo мет and a lowering of prices to the consuming American 
public. 

This, the committee believes, is the main reason that the navigation 
survey program should be kept current in order that the improvements 
can be kept abreast of transportation trends. Since the survey pro- 
gram is the basic source of the entire navigation program, the com- 
mittee feels that the backlog of surveys assigned by the Congress to 
the Corps of Engineers should be adequately financed. 

The program for beach-erosion prevention and shore protection is 
relatively new in comparison to the navigation program. Federal 
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interest stems back to 1930 when the Beach Erosion Control Board 
was established and authorized to make studies of this nature in 
— with the States and other governmental bodies. Half 
of the costs of these studies is contributed by the sponsoring agency 
and half by the Federal Government. The scope of the studies as 
originally authorized was expanded by legislation after 1930 and 
finally in 1946 the Federal Government undertook to participate in 
the construction of the actual works for the protection of shores. 
Since the program is in its infancy, there are only 45 projects auth- 
orized by Congress and only 11 of these have had construction ap- 
propriations. ‘The total Federal cost is about $15.7 million of which 
about $3.7 million has been appropriated to date leaving a balance of 
$12 million to complete. 


Рвозестз IN Tirie I or Brit as Passep sy House 


Section 101— Navigation 





NAVIGATION 

Federal 

Project Document No.! cost of 
| new work 
ОИСЕ с јона на лана ан -| H. —, 84th Cong. £ $1, 100, 000 
Boston Harbor, Mass..................... а ье | H. 349, 81th Cong...| 720, 000 
New York Harbor, N. Y í И gb, dla iniit о 18.45, 84th Conz.....| 1,678, 000 
Baltimore Harbor and channels, Maryland. ................--...-.-.-- | H. —, $4tli Cong....| 25,816,000 
Ferring Creek, Md Еа ecd ce би i |. H. 159, 84th Cong...] 110, 000 
MEME ЛЕН edunt d Pain ois ! Н. 333, 54th Cong.. 75, 000 


Morehead City linrbor, N. C..,...... а пао 


| S, 54, s4th Cong 


- 1, 197, 009 














MEME MM i V1 ansdsuneneanacdiu5E Алаа араны А» абалы а Н. —, 54th Cong....| 61, 000 
Gulfport Harbor, Miss..... ЈАКА НАЈ КИ EEL | В. 123, мић Сопе....! 
Pass Cavailo to Port Lavaca, Tex.. e ан а оте ia A Coug...| 413, 000 
Matagorda ship cuannel, Port Lavaca, Tex...........-..--..--.--.--.- н 888, Mth Cong... 9, 944, 000 
Freeport 1' 27007, Тех;.. i H..433, 84th Cong...| 317. 000 
Mississipi River between Missouri River and, Minneapolis, Minn., | H. 135, 84th Cong.. 2, 476, 000 
damage to levee and drainaze districts | 
Mississippi River at Alton, Ii., commercia! harbor.........--.....-...| Н: 136, 84th Cong. | 246, 000 
Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., small-boat harbor. ..:........-.......- | H. 136, S4th Cong... . | 101, 000 
Mississippi Liver at Clinton, Iowa, Beaver Slcngh. Къо с ск ий | H, 346, 84th Ооп... | 241, 000 
Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, report on damaces..- 3 H. 412, 84th Cone | 147, 000 
Mississippi River between St. Louis, Mo., and lock and dam No. 26....| H, —-, 84th Cong | 5, 802, 000 
Minnesota River , Minn i пат “~ i H. „ха Соп... | 2, 539, 000 
Ohio River at Gallipolis, Ohlo................ uid abl dessobun casi] Bic RN UND QU... ] 66, 000 
Licking River, Ky... ааа а сен ње | АВА. 5095 (Јове... (5. é Б 
ИНН ЖМА ИЛМЕ Е.С мма ерен изе адал» әд» за Н, 362, 84th | 66, 000 
€nint Joseph Harbor, Mich............ J .i....} 8. 95, 84th C 
Toledo Liarbor, Ohio H, 436, 84th 850, 000 
Irondequoit Bay, N. Y у dedu Н. 332, 84th 1,928, 000 
Port Townsend Harbor, Was»... | H. 415, 54th 357, 000 
Douglas and June H: ws, Alaska H, 286, *4th _| 1,394, 000 
Dbillng:am Harbor, Alaska ý НАШ H. 800, 4th | 372, 000 
Neck Biver, Aldska. 41.-. oo ceo ema aono dnm nibo omi а ин > ВК" ДИНА DR 19, 000 
ПРОВАЛА о GALS aeons ath tél. adc té Sb dag Sd Sata 58, 087, 000 
BEACH EROSION 
State of Connecticut, area 9, I Hiver to New Haven Harbor........| H. 395, 84th Cong.. | $12, 000 
Fire Island Iiiet, Leng Isiane, М, Ү.... -.--------1 Н. 411, S4th Cong...| 2, 724, 000 
Asbury Park to Manasquan, N. J abd au ыы | H. 351, мић Сопг... | 1, 677, 000 
Manitowoe County, Wis пон а с ла ни EE. 84th Cong...| 50, 000 
Fair Naven Beach State Part, N. Y ОАЗЕ СДА. КО odás | H, 194, 84th Cong...| 114, 000 
leuia Dess e Du, N OE PONAN OORT ERE | H, 188, 84th Cong... 404, 000 
San 121620 County, Calif..... оваа бина вијори | H. 399, 54th Cong.. | 289, 000 
фаре рб чо ды 5, 270, 000 
ой deb, ОА LLL. cecus appo siens efie | а ca: | 63, 357, 000 


و 


! H. indicates House document. S&S. indicates Senate document. 
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BRIDGEPORT HARBOR, CONN. 
(Board of Engineers’ Report, June 19, 1956) 


Location: Bridgeport Harbor, Conn. is on the northern shore of 
Long Island Sound about 60 miles east of New York City. 

Report authorized by: Resolutions of Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate April 20, 1948, and July 20, 1954, and House 
Committee on Public Works, March 15, 1949. 

Existing project: Provides for 2 outer main harbor breakwaters; a 
sea wall on Fayerweather Island; a 30-foot main channel and turning 
basin; a 25-foot and an 18-foot anchorage in the main harbor; 18-foot 
channels in the Poquonock River, Yellow Mill Pond, and in Black 
Rock Harbor and Cedar Creek; a 15-foot and 9-foot channel in 
Johnsons River; and a 7-foot channel in Burr Creek. The existing 
project is completed. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for deepening the 
main channel and turning basin to 35 feet, construction of break- 
waters at the entrance of Black Rock Harbor, and dredging of 6 foot 
anchorages in Burr and Cedar Creeks and upper Johnsons River and 
6- and 9-foot anchorages in lower Johnsons River, and abandonment 
of the Burr Creek channel. 


Estimated cost (July 1956): 


| 
Federal | Non-Federal | Total 


| | 
О рта | $1, 9, 000 | $30, 000 | $1. 940, 000 
Black Rock Harbor including Burr and Cedar Creek anchor- | | 
ages... АИК a CI Se ос о А ~ 374, 000 450, 000 854, 000 
Johnsons River upper and lower anchorages -_..............-.- | 20, 000 | 20, 000 | 40, 000 
КЕКСА Оннан ае оа | - 2,300,000 530, 000 2, 830, 600 


| | 

In addition to above costs, local interests are required to provide 
4 public landings, and berth and wharf improvements at a total 
estimated cost of $50,000. 

Local cooperation: Provide all necessary berth improvements, 
suitable disposal for materials hydraulically dredged from the inner 
main channel and turning basin, 52 percent of the cost of the Black 
Rock breakwaters now estimated at $300,000, 66 percent of the cost 
of the Burr and Cedar Creek anchorages now estimated at $155,000, 
45 percent of the cost of the upper Johnsons River anchorage now 
estimated at $10,000, public landings at 4 locations, improvements to 
make the shore of the Burr and Cedar Creek anchorages suitable for 
recreational use, all lands, easements, and rights-of-way necessary 
for construction and subsequent maintenance, when and as required, 
and hold and save the United States free from all claims for damages 
resulting from improvements including such damage as may occur to 
oyster beds. 
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Project economics: 


Annual Annual Benefit-cost 
Annual charges charges benefits ratio 


ес Pte Giu dli ip E 34, 500 44, 700 1.3 
Johnsons River upper and lower anchorages. ............----- 2, 400 3, 700 1.5 


BARATARIA BAY WATERWAY, LA. 
(Division engineer’s report, April 9, 1956) 


Location: Barataria Bay Waterway is located in the coastal marsh 
area of south Louisiana just west of the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans. It extends from the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway at mile 
14.6 west of Harvey to the Gulf of Mexico at Grand Isle, La. 

Report authorized by: Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, and 
River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945. 

Existing project: Provides for a 5- by 50-foot waterway from the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway to Grand Isle, La. The project was 
completed in 1925. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for a 12- by 125-foot 
project with the south half being realined to lower estimated mainte- 
nance costs. 


Estimated cost: 


ul 





Federal Non-Federal Total 


ПОА ООО илов овен $1, 700, 000 $242, 000 $1, 942, 000 


Local cooperation: Furnish lands, easements, and rights-of-wa 
necessary for construction and subsequent maintenance; ль 
and maintain all alterations in pipelines, cables, and other facilities; 
and hold and save the United States free from damages. 
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ST. ANTHONY FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
(Chief of Engineer’s report, July 5, 1956) 


ge North central portion of Minneapolis on the Mississippi 
iver. 

Report authorized by House Public Works Committee resolution, 
August 17, 1954. 

Existing project: The project as authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937, provides for an extension of 
4.6 miles by means of locks and dams of the 9-foot channel above St. 
Anthony Falls to the Soo Line Railroad bridge in north Minneapolis. 
The existing project has been restudied by the Chief of Engineers. 
He finds that the project is meritorious and recommends its comple- 
tion. 

Plan of recommended modification: Provides for modification of the 
existing project with regard to extension above the lower Northern 
Pacific Railway bridge in Minneapolis to delete the provision for a 
bridge clearance of 26 feet above the 40,000 cubic feet per second 
— and to provide such vertical clearances as may be advisable. 

tstimated cost: (The recommended bridge modification will not 
result in any increased costs to the United States): 





отт 
| Federal | Хоп-Кедега! | Total 





ААЛИ MEL зоо недь $30, 945, 000 | $3,120,000 |  $34,065,000 
ПИ A ETA DTS, | 19, 893, 000 | 1,611,000 21, 504,000 


Local cooperation: As stipulated in the existing project. 

Remarks: The committee draws attention to the recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers that the authorized project for extension of 
navigation above St. Anthony Falls be scanned, The committee 
is completely in accord with this recommendation noting that no 
benefits will result if the project is stopped at this time. The com- 
mittee therefore recommends completion of the project. 


MINNESOTA RIVER, MINN. 
(Chief of Engineer’s report, November 16, 1953) 


The committee heard testimony regarding improvement of the 
Minnesota River, Minn., in the interest of navigation. 

The committee notes that H. R. 12080 as passed by the House 
includes an item providing for the improvement of the Minnesota 
River from its mouth to mile 14.2. However, information presented 
to the committee indicates that local interests have dredged a tempo- 
rary channel over which 6,500 tons of petroleum products have moved 
during this year. The channel dredged by local interests is 0.5 mile 
longer than the channel recommended for authorization by the House. 
This extension of the channel is estimated to cost $5,000. The com- 
mittee considers the project included in the bill by the House and the 
extension recommended by this committee both to be meritorious, 
and recommends modification of the project included in the House bill 
by extending the channel to mile 14.7. 
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PORT WASHINGTON HARBOR, WIS, 
(H. Doc. 446, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 


Location: In city of Port Washington, Wis., on west shore of Lake 
Michigan, about 29 miles north of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Heport authorized by: House Public Works Committee resolution, 
April 13, 1948. 

Existing project: Provides for north breakwater 2,537 feet long; 
south breakwater 456 feet long; outer turning basin 21 feet deep and 
750 feet wide; entrance channel 21 feet deep, and 2,400 feet long 
through south side of basin; west inner basin 140 feet wide, 490 feet 
long, and 18 feet deep; north inner basin 190 feet wide, 750 feet long, 
and 18 feet deep. Project was completed in 1936. 

Plan of recomme improvement: Provides for lengthening north 
breakwater about 1,280 feet; placing rubble on both sides of north 
breakwater; raising top of north caisson breakwater from +8 to +10 
feet (L. W. D.); removing 456 feet of south breakwater; enlarging 
outer turning basin by deepening 150-foot wide strip on west side 
to 21-foot depth; and relocating channel lines to correspond with 
improvements, 


Estimated cost: 


| Кедега! Non-Federal | Total 


Origina! estimate: ! 
Report (January 1953) $2, 550, 5160, 000 52, 710, 000 
Current (January 1956) в 184, 600 3, 116, 300 
Bureau of Budget recommendation: 3 
Report 1, 163, 600 2, 675, 000 
1, 


355, 600 3, 116, 300 


1 Reporting officer estimated that local benefits would comprise 6 percent of tota! benefits, hence non 
Federal cash contribution would be 6 percent of total first cost. 

3 Non-Federal cost based on cash contribution by loca) interests of 434 percent of total first cost, as noted 
in paragraph on comments of Bureau of Budget below. 


Local cooperation: Local interests required to (a) provide without 
cost to United States all necessary lands, easements, and rights-of-way ; 
and (b) hold and save the United States free from damages. Also 
required to provide cash contribution equivalent to 6 percent of first 
cost (based upon allocation as determined by reporting officer) or 
43% percent (based upon recommendation of Bureau of Budget, see 
paragraph following). 


Project economics: 


| Report | Current 


$97, 500 $112, 180 


portation savings 60, 000 69, 000 
Elimination of vessel delays à 13, 000 14, 950 
Reduced dock damage during rough weather. ... 200 230 
Savings-vessel turnings $ a 2, 800 
Reduced dock nie by improved turning conditio 1,9 2, 270 
Reduced damage and lost time, fishing vessels............----.---.---.-- 20, 380 

3, 350 3, 850 
5, 750 


119, 310 
1,06 


СЕЕ —— 
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Comments of Bureau of Budget: No objection to submission of report 
to Congress; however, the Bureau noted that (a) major part of benefits 
would accrue to single private beneficiary (Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co.), necessitating a larger local cash contribution than stipulated in 
Corps of Engineers report, and (b) recreational benefits do not appear 
to be adequately documented; hence authorization of the project 
would not be in accord with the program of the President. If the 
aforementioned public utility is considered as a“ private interest,” as 
recommended by the Bureau, the cost allocation would be made on the 
basis of proportional benefits.’ Benefits to said utility, resulting from 
savings in fuel transportation, comprise 75 percent of total estimated 
benefits. Based upon precedent in similar cases, the local cash con- 
tribution would be equal to one-half of this percentage, or 37% percent 
of the total first cost. With the 6 percent allocation arising from 
recreational benefits, the total contribution would be 43% percent of 
first cost. The committee believes that authorization of this project 
should be based on contribution toward its completion by the local 
beneficiaries. 


YAQUINA BAY AND HARBOR, OREG. 


(Report of Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. June 19, 1956) 


Location: Yaquina Bay is a coastal estuary at the mouth of Yaquina 
River. The bay entrance is in about 113 miles south of the mouth of 
Columbia River and 87 miles north of Coos Bay. 

Report authorized by resolution by the Committee on Public Works 
of the United States Senate, adopted August 7, 1948. 

Existing project: Provides for rock jetties on the north and south 
sides of the entrance, a spur jetty, sud groins; insofar as rock bottom 
will allow a channel 26 feet deep over the ocean bar, thence 20 feet 
deep and 300 feet wide between the jetties and along the south side 
of the bay to McLean Point, and a turning basin there 22 feet deep, 
1,000 feet wide, and 1,200 feet long; an auxiliary channel 18 feet deep 
leaving the 20-foot channel near the highway bridge and extending 
along the Newport waterfront to the turning basin and thence to 
Yaquina; and a breakwater protected basin 10 feet deep at Newport. 

ecommended plan of improvement: Provides for extending the 
jetties, deepening the bar and outer end of the entrance channel to 
40 feet for a general width of 400 feet; deepening the channel to 30 
feet thence to the turning basin for a width of 300 feet with additional 
widening at bends and at the basin entrance; and abandoning the 
northeast corner of the authorized turning basin and altering the basin 
to provide a depth of 30 feet over an area 900 to 1,200 feet wide and 
1,400 feet long. 


Estimated cost (price level, 1955): 








MM CA o iu Du а tahini $19, 800, 000 
EE а а а diui me: cue qi qiu ва а 31, 200 
ZEE od Ри И и M QD 19, 831, 200 


Local cooperation: (a) Furnish free of cost to the United States all 
lands, easements, rights-of-way, and suitable spoil-disposal areas 
necessary for the construction of the work and its subsequent main- 
tenance, when and as required; (b) hold and save the United States 
free from damages due to construction and maintenance of the work; 
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and (c) provide adequate terminal facilities open to all on equal terms; 
and provided further that the south jetty shall not be extended until 
experience demonstrates, in the judgment of the Chief of Engineers, 
that this work is advisable, 

Project economics: 


a Denn ИЛА даа $872, 600 
Annual benefits: Transportation savings.......................... 1, 246, 600 
ООВ о و و و‎ ае ваја мањ ordi pro min tm a 1. 43 


WAIMEA BEACH AND HANAPEPE BAY, KAUAI, T, H. (BEACH EROSION) 
(H. Doc. 432, 84th Cong.) 


Location: Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Bay, 2 localities about 7 
miles apart, are on the southerly side of the island of Kauai, T. H. 

Report authorized by section 2, River and Harbor Act approved 
July 3, 1930. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for construction of 2 
rubble-mound seawalls 1,240 feet and 1,525 feet long at Waimea 
Beach and Hanapepe Bay, respectively. 


Esiimated cost (1956 price levels): 








| Federal Non-Federal | Total 
|. ЗИ i vv a a АБ ал $4, 000 $19, 800 $23, 800 
льда ی ی یی ی ی ی ی ی ی‎ аан» 16, 000 43, 600 59, 600 





Local cooperation: Submit for approval by the Chief of Engineers, 
prior to commencement of work on either project, detailed plans and 
specifications and arrangements for prosecuting work on that project; 
provide all necessary lands, easements, and rights-of-way; give 
satisfactory assurances that local interest will maintain the protective 
measures during their useful lives as may be required to serve their 
intended purpose; maintain continued public ownership of the shores 
on which the amount of Federal participation is based, and their 
administration for public use during the useful lives of the projects, 
and contribute to the cost of the project as recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers. 


Project economics: 














Waimea Hanapepe 
Beach Bay 
ЖИ ВН e اچوی ا ەا‎ | $1, 029 | $2, 642 
See | س س س‎ == 
Annua! benefits: | 
Prevention of less of Jan... 1.1... ьвенье 922 3,421 
НО ооа نت چت تھ می ہما ی ی‎ 194 | 243 
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AMENDMENTsS—ProJects RECOMMENDED BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 101— Navigation 














Federal 
Project Document No. cost of new 

work 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn یی ی‎ | 52, 300, 000 
Barataria Bay, La.. HA RE ал то Ба наа аена 1. 700, 000 
Minnesota River, Е а Дс в одат бо کی ی‎ Ваа 5, 000 
8t. Anthony Falls, Minn | ...| 19,893, 000 
Port Washington Harbor, Wis. naa И | H. Doe. 446, 83d Cong 1, 761, 000" 
TEN NT i БЕНО, ОРИ соса dein queden mast Dus ------.-.| 19,800.000 
А а Ане она | ids d A | 45, 459, 000" 

BEACH EROSION 

Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Island, Kauai, T. H............. | Maie EEE | $29, 000: 


SECTION 107 


The project for the Dog River Cutoff in Pascagoula Harbor, Miss., 
was authorized in the River and Harbor Act of 1950, providing for a 
12-foot channel. Because of the urgency of the work, the port 
supervisors proceeded to dredge an 18-foot channel throughout the 
length of the project at a cost of $61,000. They now desire reimburse- 
ment of the cost of providing the ‘authorized 12-foot project within 
the limits of the work done, and subject to approval of the Chief of 
Engineers. The committee believes that reimbursement to local 
interests in an amount of $44,000 is justified. It is believed also that 
local interests should comply with the requirements of local coonera- 
tion in order that there be difficulty in Federal maintenance of the 
project at a later date. 

SECTION 111 


The committee notes that many communities along streams on 
which the Corps of Engineers is undertaking extensive improvements 
in the navigation facilities must relocate public facilities and structures 
at their own cost. Such structures and facilities usually consist of 
sewer outlets and water intakes located in the bed of the stream by 
license of the Federal Government. The committee sees no distinc- 
tion between the damages suffered by a city in having to relocate such 
а facility and the damages sustained by any person as a result of 
relocating a facility which is damaged by a public works project but 
which is not located within the bed of the stream, and believes that 
if the Federal Government is to bear the cost of damages in one case. 
it should do so in the other. 

Comments of the Department of the Army on this matter is as 
follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 5, 1956. 
Hon. EangLx C. CrxMENTS, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR CLEMENTS: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of June 27, 1956, requesting information with respect to the amend- 
ment which you propose to offer to the omnibus river and harbor bill. 

You are aware, of course, that official expressions of opinion on 
legislation of this kind are made only by the Secretary of the Army 
after clearance by the Bureau of the Budget. However, the following 
information concerning the need for legislation such as you propose, 
is furnished. 

The effect of the amendment forwarded with your letter would be 
to authorize the payment from appropriations made for the construc- 
tion or reconstruction of navigation, flood control, or related water 
development projects of the Corps of Engineers, of the cost of neces- 
sary protection, relocation, or alteration of structures or facilities 
owned by a city, county, State, or similar government agency; and 
to waive the navigation servitude with respect to such facilities as 
sewer outlets, water intakes, or publicly owned bridges located in the 
bed of a navigable stream so that the cost of necessary alterations can 
be paid from appropriations made by Congress for the Federal project. 

In the program of replacement of existing low dams in the Ohio 
River by new and higher structures many sewer outlets, water intakes, 
and similar structures, owned by towns and cities along the banks of 
the river will have to be altered or relocated so that they will continue 
to function properly at the new pool levels. Unless Congress enacts 
legis'ation providing for payment of such costs by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the expense of altering these local facilities will have to be borne 
by the local government. Similar problems arise also in connection 
with streets, highways, bridges, and other facilitiés affected by 
reservoir projects throughout the country. 

Another problem which has arisen in the case of large reservoir 
projects which sometimes require the taking of a public-school building 
or other structure of a local government is that the Corps of Engineers 
can pay only the value of the present facility. This amount is usually 
insufficient to provide a new substitute facility. An example of this 
type of case is the Pollock Independent School District building in 

uth Dakota for which special provision was made in section 1 (a) 
of S. 2093, passed by the Senate July 21, 1955. The language of your 
proposed amendment would provide general authority for the Chief 
of Engineers to pay relocation costs in such cases. 

Sincerely yours, 
Е. С. ITSCANER, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, for Civil Works. 


SECTION 112—SURVEY ITEMS ADDED 


Short Sands Section of York Beach, York County, Maine. 

Sachem's Head Harbor at Guilford, Conn. 

Chesapeake Bay and tributaries, Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia, 
with a view to elimination of the water chestnut (Trapa Natans). 
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Indian River Bay to Assawoman Canal known as White's Creek, and 
up White's Creek, Del. 

Savannah River, with & view to providing 9-foot navigation to 
Augusta, Ga. 

amp Pendleton Harbor and Oceanside, Calif, with a view to 

determining the extent of Federal aid which should be granted toward 
recommended beach erosion control measures at Oceanside, Calif., 
in equity without regard to limitations of Federal law applicable to 
beach erosion control. 

Anaheim Bay, Calif., with a view to determining the extent of 
Federal aid which should be granted in equity without regard to 
limitations of Federal law applicable to beach-erosion control. 


TITLE II—FLOOD CONTROL 


Title II includes the flood-control projects, project modifications, 
basin authorization increases, and certain miscellaneous matters have 
been considered, and will provide the basis for a logical and orderly 
continuation of the national program for flood control throughout 
the United States and its possessions for the next 3 years. This 
title also includes project modifications for the great project for the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

The first Federal flood-control program began on the lower Missis- 
sippi River when Federal participation in that project was authorized 
in 1879. The special flood problems on the Sacramento River were 
given recognition in the River and Harbor Act of 1917. The national 
flood-control program had its inception in the Flood Control Act of 
1936. The first appropriations under the national program were ‘or 
fiscal year 1938. It can thus be seen that the program has been un: er- 
way but 18 years. Included in. this period are 5 years during which 
we were mobilizing and at war, when the civil-works program wes 
necessarily on a maintenance basis only, The committee is impressed 
with the noteworthy progress which has been made on the flood- 
control program to date, and considers this bill, including the ad«i- 
tional authorizations, a very valuable addition to the overail program. 

The basic policy now established by flood-control legislation is tliat 
flood control throughout the United States is a proper activity of the 
Federal Government in cooperation with States and local communities. 
and that the Federal Government should undertake flood-control 
improvements or participate in them if such projects are economically 
justified, and if the lives and social security of the people are otherwise 
adversely affected. Existing legislation embodied in the 1936 act, 
as amended by subsequent acts, establishes in some detail the pro- 
cedures under which the Federal Government can and should partici- 
pate in flood-control activities. The extent to which local interests 
should contribute to Federal flood-control work, the manner in which 
investigations are carried out after congressional authorization and 
the results reported to Congress, after coordination among the affected 
States and interested Federal agencies, and the consideration of 
comprehensive development of water resources in conjunction with 
бой control are all matters which are governed by law. 

It has long been recognized that flood control is merely one of the 
puree for which our water resources should be developed. Congress 

recognized in past flood-control acts, and there has been incor- 
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porated into this bill, full consideration of what the committee believes 
to be a desirable improvement program for the use and control of our 
water resources in addition to the specific purpose of flood control. 
The projects and basin plans included in this bill, in the opinion of the 
committee, give full weight to the navigational possibilities; the de- 
velopment dl hydroelectéio power; the conservation of water for mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and agricultural uses; the utilization of recreation 
potentialities in connection with reservoirs; the preservation of fish 
and wildlife; the abatement of stream pollution; and the provision of 
improved sanitary facilities, The committee feels that no program for 
flood control and navigation would be comprehensive or in the best 
interests of the Nation unless all these factors were considered. 
The following is quoted from the House report on H. R. 12080: 


The active flood-control program including the major 
project for the lower Mississippi River but excluding multi- 
ple-purpose improvements, involves over 760 projects with 
& total estimated cost of $6.3 billion. Of this amount, $2.6 
billion have been appropriated by Congress, leaving a total 
of $3.7 billion for completion. If the multiple-purpose 
projects which serve flood-control purposes are added, the 
estimated cost of the total authorized flood-control program 
becomes $9.5 billion, of which a total of $4 billion has been 
appropriated through fiscal year 1956. The accomplish- 
ments of the flood-control program have more than justified 
its cost. The projects in full or partial operation are pre- 
venting flood damages of one-half billion dollars a year and 
in addition producing related benefits of one-fourth billion 
dollars a year. This total annual value of three-fourths 
billion dollars a year is being achieved at a cost of slightly 
more than $200 million a year. The flood-control program 
is paying off at the rate of more than $3 from each $1 invested 
and this does not take into account the values which cannot 
be measured in monetary terms such as the saving in life 
and the economic security of hundreds of urban communities 
and farming areas. 

The committee recognizes that much is still to be done in 
the field of flood-damage prevention. The potential flood 
losses in the United States in the main river valleys and the 
major tributaries would amount to $900 million a year if 
there were no flood-control works. The reduction of one- 
half billion dollars a year in flood damage being achieved by 
flood-control works now in operation still leaves & balance of 
$400 million of annual average loss. The projects included 
in this title represent a long stride along the road toward 
adequate protection of the lives and property of the Ameri- 
can people from devastating floods. 

The active multiple-purpose program previously author- 
ized by Congress, which may be classified in the flood-control 
category as distinguished from the navigation category, con- 
sists of 40 projects which have a total cost of $3.2 billion. 
The total appropriation to date is $1.5 billion, leaving $1.7 
billion to complete. 

Hydroelectric power is an important product of a multiple- 
purpose program. The present installed capacity of all 
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ete cos projects of the corps is more than 4 million 
kilowatts. e capacity with the projects under construc- 
tion or completed will be 7.6 million kilowatts. 

The committee has given serious and detailed considera- 
tion to the needs of every section of the country in formulat- 
ing this bill. In this connection it wishes to point out how 
once again its attention has been called vividly to the need 
for unceasing vigilance in carrying on, and keeping up to 
date, the flood-control program. During hearings on the 
last omnibus bill in 1954, the memory of the terrible Kansas 
River flood was still fresh in the minds of the people through- 
out the entire country. This year two far-removed sections 
of the country are still suffering from the impact of similar 
disasters in 1955 and 1956; the northeast floods induced by 
hurricanes which occurred last fall and the west coast coast 
floods of last December and January. The committee has 
pe full attention to the needs of these areas and has 
ieard testimony from the Corps of Engineers and local 
witnesses on possible modifications and additions in the 
authorized plans which would be essential in meeting any 
changed requirements as a result of these floods. The com- 
mittee believes that despite the availability of a backlog 
of authorized flood-control projects, there is constant need 
for review and reanalysis of the program and for the author- 
ization of modifications and additions, not only because of 
the occurrence of major floods which may require changes 
in the engineering techniques used in the formulation of a 
river basin plan, but also to keep pace with technological 
and economic changes which may have occurred subsequent 
to the original approval of individual projects or basin plans. 
The flood-control program must be considered as dynamic, 
growing and changing from time to time in accordance with 
the growth of the country and the accumulation of more 
knowledge of the behavior of streams and floods and the 
engineering tools needed to control them. 

The committee wishes to call attention to two recent 
outstanding examples of the value of the flood-control 
program from the numerous instances which it might choose: 

(a) In connection with the hurricane floods in New 
England, a total of 9 completed local protection works on the 
Connecticut River at Hartford, Conn., Springfield, Mass., 
and other localities, prevented damages of about $33 million. 
The total Federal cost of these works was about $19 million. 
These works more than paid for themselves in one flood. 

(b) The flood-control project for the Sacramento River 
prevented damages during the December west coast floods 
of $19 million; its total cost is $65 million. This project has 
been preventing damage for more than 30 years. 

The committee is impressed by the fact that the value of 
many of the projects in the flood-control program, as meas- 
ured by the benefit-cost ratio, appears much higher when 
analyzed after they have been in operation than the value 
computed prior to their construction. The committee 
realizes that the Corps of Engineers bases its computation of 
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the benefit-cost ratio for projects under study in accordance 
with accepted agmen. and economic principles, but it 
also realizes that the results-can be no more accurate than 
the data upon which they are based. In the case of benefit- 
cost ratios, the benefit element is based upon relatively short 
and incomplete records of past flood history and damage in 
many instances. The committee feels that the Corps of Engi- 
neers has taken, and properly so, a conservative approach in 
these analyses and it is highly gratified that the results of the 
р are showing more and more as time goes on that 
the Federal investment has been and will continue to be 
increasingly sound, 


The committee notes that for certain flood-control reservoir projects, 
the recommended requirements of local cooperation provide for a cash 
contribution from local interests to compensate for land-enhancement 
values. The committee does not believe this procedure warranted 
at this time with respect to reservoir projects. It has not been the 
general policy in the past to require such payments. The benefits 
are widespread, are not identifiable as they are in local protection 
projects, and difficulties would be met in their proper assessment 
against the beneficiaries. The committee has therefore eliminated 
such requirements from certain projects recommended for inclusion 
in this bill. 


Prosecrs in Trree IL or Birt Passkep sy Houses 


Sec. 203 


| | 
х New projects; increased 
Project Document No.) | or project | basin author 
modifications | izations? 
| 


Connecticut River Basin: 
Comprehensive basin plan........................ 
Lüge Donec ОМ а вЫ она rmi o htm | 
Pantego and Cucklers Creek, N.C.._.....-..........| H. 398, sith Cong... 
n Basin, completion of Hartwell Res- . 657, 78th Cong 
ervoir, Ga. 
Central and southern Florida: 
Com ive 
Hen: County, » ٤ 
South Fork of 4 -.| H. —, 84th Cong... 
'Tombigbee River Basin, M and Ala H. 167, $4th Cong... 
Lower Mississippi River: 
Channel improvement, main stem H. —-, 84th Cong... $219, 000, 000 
White River backwater project, Arkansas H, —, 84th Cong... 2, 380, 000 | 
Boeuf and Tensas Rivers and Bayou Macon | H.—, 84th Cong... 1, 212, 000 


M Ark. 

Old Atchafalaya Rivers.....................-. 28, 200, 000 
St. Francis River B Abu. ks С Ае 35, 674, 000 
McKinney Bayou (Yazoo River and tributaries) _ 500, 000 | 
Bayou Chevreuil, H. 347, 84th Cong... k 

Trinidad Pus (Paratoize River), Goi И: э, Sith Come. 

ver), Colo . 825, 84th Cong... 
White River Basin: 


Н. 499, 83d Cong... 


Minnesota River (Mankato and North Man- 
kato), M 


) Зору сое River), IIl 
Bad == | Mellen and ااا‎ ESL р 
нй 


—— -з; е5 


——— ++ -—————À 


Bee footnotes at end of table, p. 19. 
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Sec. 208—Continued 





New projects | Increased 








Project Document No.! or project | basin authoy- 
[modifications | izations ? 
Мези River Basin: |. | 
ОИНА Оона qus quaqeo acini ا ھی ییو ی اوی ی‎ е о бейво -| $200, 000, 000 
Гоп River, Iowa....... -a-ccerzcoseeceses| H. 417, 84th Cong...|- $8,000,000 |.............- 
Black Vermillion River at "Frankfort, SEE олень H. 409, 84th Cong... Вы 
Salt Creek and tributaries, Nebraska. .......----- H. 396, 84th Cong...| 13,314,000 |.............- 
Ohio River Basin: | 
Saline River and tributaries, Tllinois.............. H. 316, 81th Cong... ДАМЕ ОВЕ |- on bá 
Brush Creek at Princeton, W. Va........-.-.--.-- 8. 122, 84th Cong.... TARO LD 


Lake Chautauqua and Chadakoin River at | 5. 103, 84th Cong.... 4, 796, 000 | 
Jamestown, М. У. | 


West Branch of Mahoning River, Ohio......-.--- H.——,84th Cong...| 14,000,000 |.............- 
Sandy Lick Creek, Brookville, Pa................ H. —, 84th Cong... КОЮ T... ن‎ 
Sacramento River Basin: | 
ИН ЧИНЕ ВИ — erobuexectaqeqnaedicnssendamMÉ-dundqueson Deme ander» 2) 17, 000, 000 
Chico Landtng to Red | Blutf, Calif. ...............| H. 272, 84th Cong... 591800 |..........— 
Eel River (Sandy Prairie region), C ME E H. —, 84th Cong... 028. 000 1.2.5. 
Weber River and tributaries, Utah..................- H. 158, 84th Cong... МИН ВЕК осе 


San Joaquin River Basin: 





NM ан аваа 13, 000, 000 

Buchanan Reservoir, Calif_.......................} Н. 367, 8156 Сопе.... 10, 900, 000 ч 

Hidden Reservoir, Calif. боолоо. Jis MER. QNS COME. 12, 500, 000 _.. а. 

Kaweah and Tule River Basins, Он АСЕ; ж лс. утлы ъй АДЖАЛ» ЫА». ЭН peur qud a | 28, 000, 000 

Јан Ана Silver Maus Call ол навь саа ob b iila o o ados à did | 44, 000, 000 

Santa Ana River Basin, Calif See sein ate ea RES 3, 000, 000 

Columbia River Basin, including E: O aia EE FERA SEE 112, 000, 000 
River Basin. | | | 

Sammamish River Basin, Wash. H. 157, 84th Cong...| VERUM Tero chron n Fe 

Territory of Alaska; Chena River, Fairbanks, Alaska.| H. 137, 84th Сопд...! м 
Total: | | 

Лаба; تد‎ bL. и | ALAFIA TO TONE EO GE SIDE ООВ 000 

New projects or project И aaa ава | _ 181, 522, 000 

Projects in lower Mississippi River Basin-.--.|-.....................!--...--.---..-] 4289, 445, 000 

| وان‎ ње ма 

КА МАШ; Kagan авина аса n 063, 267, 000 








VH. indicates House document, 8. indicates Senate document. 

3 Information civen at end of this section, following individual project descriptions 

§ Includes $547,000 for Bayou Chevreuil, La., and $1,932,000 for Wolf River, Tenn.. which are carried 
under “Flood control, general” and not under the “Alluvial valley project for the lower Mississippi River.’ 


AMENDMENTS—PnRoJjECTS RECOMMENDED BY SENATE COMMITTEE 
ITEMS ADDED-(SEC, 203) 


Flood control 





| New projects | Increased 
Project Document No. or modifica- | basin author- 
tions | izations 





| { 
Connecticut River мес. 
| 












Housatonic River Basin. ...............-.-....- -------| _ 55, 090, 000 |... 
Susquehanna River Basin. ...._...............- | H. Doc. 394, 84th Cong....!...... | 
Tombighbee River, Miss. and Ala_.............. | H. Doc. 167, 84th Cong.... 512,000 | 
Alabama River at Montgomery asas looo 1, 300, 000 
Red-Ouachita River Basin....................-.}-. 249 53, 235, 000 
Grand River at Lansing, Mich. .............-.- ‚ 4th Cong. d 9, 825, 000 
Oswego River at Auburn, N. Y_................ 8. Doe. 133, 84th Cong.... 305, 000 
Missouri 2 a E P^ Рей чер ula Aer 1, 200, 000 

an оЦеуз, Nebr. ............ . Doc. 136, 84th Cong.... 
СЕКЕР 8 рак 














eadow River at East Rainelle, W. V. "Doc. 137, 84th Cong... 
Basin. . Doc. BENE ONE e ни 


TUM. носе —acopnadeecndn cobarde ésspes | eoo cine ee ee re sssesesese | 121, 671, 000 

















ap УНЕ И m 


МРАКА 
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MAD RIVER DAM AND RESERVOIR, MAD RIVER, CONN, 
(Report of the Division Engineer dated June 14, 1956) 


Location: The Mad River watershed is located in Litchfield County 
in the northwestern part of Connecticut. The site of the Mad River 
Dam is located in the town of Winchester, Conn., about 2.2 miles 
above the confluence with the Still River and about 0.3 mile northwest 
of the city of Winsted, Conn. 

Report authorized by: Senate Committee on Public Works resolution, 
September 14, 1955. 

isting project: The existing project for the Mad River was 
completed in October 1951. The work consisted of removing an 
abandoned dam and excavating an improved river channel for 4,800 
ft. through the center of Winsted, Conn. This project was a unit 
of the comprehensive plan for flood control and bther purposes in 
the Connecticut River Basin. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provide for a dam and reservoir 
on the Mad River site in Winchester, Conn. Project would consist of 
a rolled earth-fill dam 168 feet high and 1,040 feet long with a aside 
channel spillway. 

Estimated cost: 


Ce а авио тањи очни ~ 55, 820, 000 


Local cooperation: Provide all lands and rights-of-way necessary 
for construction and operation of the project and to maintain project 
after completion. 


Project economics: 
Current 


ЛАЛ НИН-а ی ی ی‎ юные Бы کان ای‎ $212, 000 
Annual benefits: Elimination of damage........................... $263, 000 
MEM нон отне 1.2 


Remarks: 


The committee has heard testimony on this project and notes that 
local interests are required to furnish all land easements and rights- 
of-way for the reservoir. The Chief of Engineers takes the position 
that since the reservoir is primarily for the protection of Winsted and 
its function is similar to a local levee or channel modification project, 
lands should be a local responsibility. The committee was informed 
that less than 1 percent of the reservoir projects presented to the 
committee by the Corps of Engineers require local interests to provide 
the lands. The committee also heard testimony from the local in- 
terests. They believe that they should be relieved of the responsibility 
of providing lands for the reservoir because they had been put to 
considerable expense in rehabilitation after the disastrous floods of 
August 1955. The committee feels that the entire cost of this project 
should be borne by the Federal Government the same as any reservoir 

roject. The authorization for the Connecticut River Basin has been 
increased $6 million to cover the cost of this project. 





i ови А. 


i 
iva: 


pA a ya ccu 
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UPPER NAUGATUCK RIVER ABOVE TORRINGTON, CONN, 


Hovsaronic River Basin 
(Division Engineer’s Report, May 31, 1956) 


Location: The Naugatuck River, a tributary of the Housatonic, 
lies wholly within the western part ‘of Connecticut. The headwaters 
lie about 6 miles south of the Massachusetts line in the southeast 
corner of the town of Norfolk. The general direction of flow is 
southerly to Derby where it joins the Housatonic in its tidal reach 
about 12.25 miles from Long Island Sound. 

Report authorized by: Senate Public Works Committee resolution, 
adopted September 14, 1955. 

Existing project: There are no existing Corps of Engineers’ flood 
control or local protection works in the Naugatuck River watershed 
above Torrington, Conn. The only authorized project in the basin 
is the Thomaston flood-control dam and reservoir located in the 
town of Thomaston, downstream from Torrington. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Construction of two flood- 
control dams and reservoirs in the city of Torrington, as follows: 

The Hall Meadow Brook Dam and Reservoir is located on Hall 
Meadow Brook 0.4 mile above its confluence with the West Branch 
of the Naugatuck River. The project would consist of a rolled earth- 
fill dam 55 feet high and 1,080 feet long with a spillway located in a 
saddle in а left abutment. The capacity of the reservoir at spillway 
crest elevation would be 7,200 acre-feet. 

East Branch Dam and Reservoir is located on the East Pranch of the 
Naugatuck River, 3.0 miles above its confluence with the West 
Branch. The project would consist of a rolled earth-fill dam 95 feet 
high and 886 feet long with a side-channel spillway in the right abut- 
ment of the dam. The capacity of the reservoir at spillway crest 
elevation would be 5,150 acre-feet, 

Estimated cost: 

Total (all Federal) 
Hall Meadow Brook Dam and Reservoir... $2, 420, 000 
Ze Dea INI Otis ener VON: а 2, 670, 000 


Project economies: 


Hal! Meadow, East Branch 
Brook 





Be а а адаы ава сатав о рова | $100, 0 0 $102, 000 
Annual benefits | 5241 $123, 000 


ен: | 24101 1.3to1 





Remarks: Reservoir protection of Torrington is similar to that 
recommended for Winsted. The testimony of the Corps of Engineers 
indicated that these reservoirs were for the protection of Torrington 
and considered as local protection projects. The committee notes 
that these are dry dams having capacities of 7,200 acre-feet for the 
reservoir on Hall Meadow Branch and 5,150 acre-feet for the reservoir 
on the East Branch of the Naugatuck. ‘Local interests at the hearing 
requested the committee to consider deletion of the requirement that 
local interests furnish all lands for the reservoirs. They stated that the 
August 1955 flood had caused a great loss to the community and that 
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large sums are being spent for rehabilitation. The committee feels 
that in view of the size of the reservoirs and the large expenditures of 
local interests, it would not be equitable to require them to pay for 
lands for reservoir areas or to maintain the projects. The committee 
feels that these projects should be treated as the great majority of 
Federal flood-control reservoirs where the United States pays for lands 
and rights-of-way, and maintains and operates the projects. 


NORTH BRANCH SUSQUEHANNA RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES, NEW YORK 
AND PENNSYLVANIA 


(H. Doc. 394, 84th Cong.) 


Location: North Branch Susquehanna River is in south-central New 
York and northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Report authorized by Senate Committee on Commerce resolution, 
July 8, 1942, and nine other authorizations. 

Existing project: Provides for 17 local protection projects and 10 
flood-control reservoirs. Fifteen local protection projects have been 
completed, one is under construction, and planning for construction 
of one is in progress. Four flood-control reservoirs have been built. 

Pian of recommended improvement: Three reservoirs in the Tioga 
River Basin on Cowanesque River, Crooked Creek, and Tioga River. 
Local protection at Nichols, N. Y., and Elkland, Pa., and channel 
improvement at Cortland, N. Y. Channel improvements have been 
completed at Cincinnatus and Sherburne under the snagging and 
clearing authority and at Conklin-Kirkwood under section 212, 1950 
Flood Control Act, 


Estimated cost: 
| | 
| Federal | Non-Federal | Total 


Project report (1954): | | 
Reservoirs.... оних QUE ИК 0 | $82, 130, 00 





1 protection and channel improvement....-----.----- 2, 010, 000 $250, 000 | 2, 260, 000 
Пи ви на оа NE ЖДУ 84, 140, 000 250,000 | 84, 390,000 
Current (January 195%): 
Res?rvoirs. . оды А А Pd адел 90, 340, 000 0 90, 340, 000 
Local protection and channel improvement............... 2, 210, 000 215, 000 2, 485, 000 


Tau а а ааа аади 92, 550, 000 | 275, 000 | 92, 825, 000 





Local cooperation: Required for local protection and channel im- 
provement projects only. Furnish lands, easements, and rights-of- 
way; hold and save the United States free from damages; maintain 
and operate project; and prevent encroachments. 


Project economics: 











Project Current 
report 
Annual chargess: 
ИИ енене وو ت چ وت ای ی یی ی‎ ee $3, 052, 000 53, 357, 000 
Local protection and channel improvement...................-.-.-«. dide: 92, 000 102, 000 
Annual benefits: 
Memini EE ERES реновирања ae = 5, Ms 2 
Local pro and channel improvement........ здања обоин , 
Benefit-cost ratio: 
о АИА нн РА РАДО اا ھی ی ا یی ی‎ Ея 1. 53 1. 53 


protection and channel improvement. ............-..-. e er eee ee 1.88 1.85 
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Remarks: The committee notes the high economic ratio of this 
project. The reservoirs are considered essential to provide flood 
en downstream, and the local protection projects are desirable 
or Ун local flood conditions. e committee has only provided 
partial authorization for the recommended plan, 


TOMBIGBEE RIVER 


The committee received testimony on this project, with particular 
reference to the provisions of local cooperation. It notes that the 
House bill decreased the cash contribution toward the project for the 
change in land use. The committee considers this cash contribution 
recommended excessive for this area, and proposes an amendment 
that would reduce the amount by $512,000, leaving a contribution of 
$1,073,000 as a part of the requirements of local cooperation. 


ALABAMA RIVER AT MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
(Division Engineer’s Report, dated June 11, 1956) А 


Location: The local protection works at Montgomery are located in 
the south central portion of the State of Alabama along the Alabama 
River, 300 miles above its mouth. 

Report authorized by: Resolution of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, April 28, 1936. 

Plan of improvement: Consists of 1,730 feet of concrete wall and 
20,970 feet of earth levee, for a total length of 22,700 feet; 2 pumping 
stations and appurtenant structures for accommodation of drainage 
of the protected area. 


Estimated cost: 


| Federal 





| 
Non-Federal | Total 





Sarvey report (January 10068). <2. ccoccccccccccccecccccccccee | $1, 284, 000 | $273, 000 | $1, 557, 000 





Local cooperation: Furnish lands, easements, and rights-of-way; 
hold and save the United States free from damages: maintain an 
operate the improvements; make necessary changes to utilities and 
to existing streets; contribute in cash 12 percent of the total con- 
struction cost, currently estimated to be $182,000 (January 1956 
price levels). 


Project economics: 





Ne i bn cee cediibiaeidedibatniasboamnnndes $72, 000 
Annual benefits: 
nud И ЭМА ДАЛАШ oe ccc cccdcccocdccecccccccaces $61, 000 
О онаа $22, 000 
еее $83, 000 
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MILLWOOD RESERVOIR, ARK., AND ALTERNATE RESERVOIR SYSTEM, 
OKLAHOMA AND ARKANSAS, LITTLE RIVER, TRIBUTARY OF RED RIVER 


(Board of Engineers report, June 19, 1956) 


Location: Little River rises in southeast Oklahoma and flows into 
Red River near Fulton, Ark., in the southwestern part of that State. 
Report authorized by: Flood Control Act approved May 17, 1950. 

Existing project: Denison Dam (Lake Texoma); project for flood 
control on Red River below Denison (Boswell, Hugo, Millwood, 
Texarkana, Ferralls Bridge. Mooringsport, Black Bayou, Wallace 
Lake, Bodeau, and Cooper Reservoirs; жй and bank stabilization 
on Red River below Denison Dam; and local protection projects); 
and project for navigation, 9-foot channel from Mississippi River to 
Shreveport. 

Plan of recommended improvement: That the authorized Red River 
below Denison Dam project be modified by the reduction of the 
flood-control storage capacity of the authorized Millwood Reservoir 
on Little River by about 25 percent and by the addition of seven 
reservoirs for flood control and water supply in the Little River Basin 
above Millwood Reservoir. Millwood Reservoir would be further 
modified to provide an additional 150,000 acre-feet for water supply. 

Local cooperation: Local interests will obtain all necessary water 
rights and contract to pay the costs allocated to water supply within 
the economic life of the project, but in no event to exceed 50 years 
after project is first available for the storage of water for any purpose; 
provided that, for the seven upstream reservoirs, local interests give 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army that they will 
for each reservoir: (a) Obtain all necessary water rights; (5) prior 
to the construction agree to pay, beginning when space is used for water 
supply and not later than 15 years from the time storage is available 
for any purpose, the costs allocated to water supply, such costs to be 
repaid within the economic life of the project but in no event more 
than 50 years after project is first available for the storage of water 
for any purpose; and provided further that, pending assignment of 
space to actual use for water supply, the total storage in any of the 
seven upstream reservoirs may be used for flood control, 


Estimated cost: 


Total cost of modified Millwood and upstream reservoirs... ..... $103, 035, 000 
Less total cost of presently authorized Millwood Reservoir... — 49, 800, 000 
Additional Federal authorization required. ..........-....----. 53, 235, 000 
Project economics: 
Current 
NE M idis d arie MGE QUA Bid lds ams sa iir it dem mm нысына $4, 336, 700 
Fee И о а е ааа mt Ie Won mco и 56, 369, 300 
И и о ен accu n c bimbi ad a ficis 1. 47 


Remarks: The committee recommends modification of the general 
plan for flood control on Red River below Denison Dam, as recom- 
mended by he Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in its 
report dated June 19, 1956, consisting of six reservoirs. The com- 
mittee also had before it the Interagency Basin Report on the 
Arkansas-White River Basins. It notes in volume F the study made 
by the interagency committee on the Little River Basin. The 
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tabulations shown on pages 26 and 34 lists pertinent data with respect 
to the Mountain Fork project, on a tributary of Little River. 

The Mountain Fork project consists of the Sherwood and Broken 
Bow Reservoirs, and as multiple-purpose projects show an economic 
ratio of 1.47. The committee considers this an extremely favorable 
project and recommends the addition of the Sherwood Reservoir to 
the plan, in accordance with the provisions of the Arkansas-White- 
Red River report. 

Since the headwaters of the Little River lie in a mountainous 
region, in an area of high rainfall, they provide excellent opportunity 
for development of hydroelectric power. It is the opinion of the 
committee that power penstocks should be included in all the reser- 
voirs authorized herein for the future development of hydroelectric 
power, as provided by section 203 of this act. 

The committee notes the low economic ratio of the Lukfata Reser- 
voir (0.94 to 1.0). This project is considered as a needed unit in the 
overall comprehensive plan, and should be included. Its economics 
should be restudied prior to construction. 

The committee does not believe that a cash contribution toward 
the flood-control costs of these reservoirs is equitable or warranted, 
and recommends elimination of that feature as one of the require- 
ments of local cooperation. 


MARKHAM FERRY RESERVOIR, OKLA. 


Construction of the Markham Ferry Reservoir, on Grand River in 
Oklahoma, by the Grand River Dam Authority, an agency of the 
State of Oklahoma, was authorized by Public Law 476, approved 
July 6, 1954 (68 Stat. 450), with Federal contribution for the flood- 
control storage provided herein. The committee recommends an 
amendment that would permit provision of additional flood-control 
storage or changing pool elevations in the reservoir, or both. The 
amendment would not involve any additional Federal funds, and 
any change in pool elevations would require approval of the Chief of 
Engineers. 


GRAND RIVER AT LANSING, MICH., AND VICINITY 
(S. Doc. No. 132, 84th Cong.) 


Location: Larsing is located on the upper Grand River in south 
central Michigan. The river drains an area of 1,230 square miles at 
Lansing and a total area of 5,572 square miles at Grand Haven where 
it joins Lake Michigan. Red Cedar River, one of the larger tribu- 
taries, flows through East Lansing and joins the Grand River in 
downtown Lansing. 

Report authorized by resolution of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, adopted July 15, 1947. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for enlargement of Red 
Cedar River channel from Upper College Dam in East Lansing to the 
mouth, a distance of about 5 miles, including the cleaning and straight- 
ening of Sycamore Creek within Lansing city limits; construction of a 
diversion channel for Grand River, bypassing Lansing, and extending 
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&bout 6 miles from Millett to Delta Mills with appurtenant works, 
including & diversion dam on Grand River; and enlargement of Grand 
River channel from the confluence of Red Cedar River downstream 
& distance of about 6 miles. The plan also provides for bighway and 
railroad adjustments, including new bridges, and utility alterations, 
to conform to the improved channels, 


Estimated cost: 

















| Federal Non-Federai Total 
Project document (summer 1954).......---..----.----------+-- $9, 007, 000 | $2,869,000 | — $11, 966, 000 
Revised estimate (January 1956) ..............-.-..------+---- 9, 825, 000 | 3, 098, 000 | 12, 923, 000 
т 





Local cooperation: Provide all lands, easements and rights-of-way; 
hold and save the United States free from damages; maintain and 
operate project after completion; prescribe and enforce regulations to 
prevent encroachment on the improved channels; construct new high- 
way bridges and crossings and make all necessary changes to streets, 
highway bridges and approaches, and utilities; and contribute 2.9 
percent of the cost of the Federal work, presently estimated at 
$293,000. 


Project economics: 











Project | Current 
document | 

MENU КЛ елар нн а ананын бр ын арр ка» нне» $496, 010 
Annual benefits: I E 
ООВ РОВ ОВ о а 2 аб дио очаоввњанеоне~ 535, 500 | 578, 300 
Iptiesend mee nf Ju. Lied quespnimino eonim банова мини цињењев а вриеме 45, 400 | 49, 000 
да а овој مخ سا‎ | 530, 900 | 627, 300 
ПВО ЕУ Ена а ако ce psg "D 


- 1.27 





OWASCO OUTLET AT AUBURN, N. Y. 
(Report of the Chief of Engineers, May 11, 1956) 


Location: Auburn is located 25 miles west of Syracuse on Owasco 
outlet, 14 miles north of the foot of Owasco Lake. 

Report authorized by Senate Committee on Public Works resolution, 
September 18, 1951. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for widening and 
deepening Owasco outlet between Owasco Lake and a dam 1; miles 
downstream and for rehabilitation of outlet works in the dam. 


Estimated cost: 








| Federal Моп-Кедега! Total 
Survey report (May 1085)... -. LL „оо. E $291, 000 $50, 000 $350, 000 
Revised report (January 1950) |... „еее | 304, 600 61, 700 360, 300 
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Local cooperation: Furnish lands, easements, rights-of-way, and 
spoil dispersal area; hold and save the United States free from dam- 
ages; operate and maintain the work; rehabilitate dam; make neces- 

bridge and utility alterations; prevent encroachments on channels 
m storage area in Owasco Lake. 


Project economics: 




















Survey Revised 

report report 
Пољане نھنا ن ی ی یټ ی ت‎ $14, 100 $14, 600 
Annual benefits: Reduction of flood damages.................-.-..--.--..-.- $20, 000 $20, 900 
ПОМЕЛО: салаа ёсь оформив = 1.4 1.4 





MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


The committee has added a proviso to the basin authorization for 
the Missouri River providing that an equitable proportion of power 
generated at dams to be constructed by the Corps of Engineers in 
that plan would be made available for use in the State in which such 
dam is located. The proportion of such power would be determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior, The committee considers it equitable 
that the State in which such power is generated should receive a fair 
share of the power so generated. It notes, however, that in the case of 
the Missouri River, the Big Bend Reservoir, S. Dak., would be the 
only project to which the proposed amendment would be applicable. 


WILLISTON, N. DAK. 


The committee considered two amendments relative to Garrison 
Reservoir, N. Dak. The committee is aware that a ; ortion of the 
city of Williston is being protected from high pool levels of Garrison 
Reservoir by a levee. A number of water wells from which the city 
obtains its water supply is also protected by the levee. The State 
board of health has refused to permit the city to expand their water 
supply facilities in their present location. The committee believes 
that compensation should be provided to the city for replacement of 
facilities damaged or rendered inoperative by the Garrison Reservoir, 
and permit use of appropriations for such reservoir. 

The Corps of Engineers has proposed the construction of levees for 
the protection of portions of the Buford-Trenton and Lewis and Clark 
Irrigation Districts which would be adversely affected by the opera- 
tion of the Garrison Dam at an elévation of 1,850 feet. The estimated 
cost of the protective works would be much greater than the cost of 
acquiring the lands. The committee was advised that agreement 
had been reached with all the property owners, but that one tract 
was owned by the State of North Dakota, and the tract could not be 
sold to the Federal Government until approved by the State legis- 
lature. The committee recommends the amendment to permit the 
Corps of Engineers to proceed with their program. 

The committee is aware of the changed conditions in the flow of the 
Missouri River that will be occasioned by construction of the dams. 
Where the stream now has a high base flow and the sewage can be 
discharged directly therein, such flow can later be regulated at the 
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dams, with consequent reduced flows by the water that goes through 
the powerplants. This is particularly true with respect to the cities 
of Pierre and Fort Pierre located immediately below the Oahe Dam. 
The large fresh-water lakes that will be created, and their large use 
for recreational purposes, will develop a health hazard by discharge 
of raw sewage into such lakes. The South Dakota State Department 
of Health has recognized this situation by requiring treatment of the 
sewage before discharge into the river. The existing sewage facilities 
of the St. Joseph’s Indian School at Chamberlain have been damaged 
by construction of bank revetment thereat. Some adjustments have 
been made but a health hazard is still present on the playground of 
the 250 students at the school. The committee believes that a more 
satisfactory solution might be obtained by connecting the sewage 
facilities of the school to the city sewage system of Chamberlain, and 
has amended the bill to include such provision. 


ELM RIVER DAM AND RESERVOIR 


A small dam on Elm River, a tributary of the James River near 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., was constructed by the WPA some years ago. 
The Corps of Engineers is now preparing a survey of the James River 
Basin and have made studies of the Elm River Dam. The project 
has also been studied by the Bureau of Reclamation. "These agencies 
have stated their estimates of the cost for rehabilitating the structure, 
and the benefits that would be derived therefrom. The committee 
believes that the project should be rehabilitated and improved, and 
the ultimate use made of the site, but because of the local benefits, 
feels that the local interests should acquire the necessary lands and 
rights-of-way, and maintain and operate the project after completion. 


GERING AND MITCHELL VALLEYS, NEBR. 
(S. Doc. 136, 84th Cong.) 


Location: Gering and Mitchell Valleys are located in western 
extremity of the Nebraska Panhandle near Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

He authorized by Senate Public Works Committee resolution 
October 8, 1948. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for construction of four 
small detention reservoirs at the mouths of canyons in Gering Valley, 
enlargement of the lower reaches of the Gering drain with adjacent 
low levees, grade-stabilization structures in the drain, reconstruction 
of the Ostenberg chute, and alteration of 1 railroad bridge and 2 
county road bridges. 





Estimated cost: 
Federal Non-Federal | Total 
Project document (March 1953) ............-..-sens-000-e00-- $1, 056, 000 $48, 500 $1, 104, 500 
DENM ПА срања 1, 214, 000 56, 000 1, 270, 000 
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Local cooperation: Provide without cost to the United States all 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way required for all work, including 
dams and reservoirs; maintain and operate all work after completion; 
accomplish new highway bridge construction and alterations except 
raising, which would be done at Federal expense, and all relocations 
required. Also, undertake complementary program consisting of lin- 
ing approximately 2 miles of Fort Laramie Irrigation Canal with 
asphaltic membrane, improvement of 5 miles of lateral canals with 
steel and concrete pipe, improvement of existing irrigation and crop- 
ping practices, and establishment of willow growth in drains to prevent 
erosion damage. 


Project economics: 


—— 





Project 














| document Current 

ПИПИНА о ај оће фина инфицира | $42, 500 | $48, 800 
Annua! benefits: po pe M 
OOS c fond AMA Lao vost el bn Gbbéontlddddusnae bie hahuneiiui 68, 900 72, 100 
Reduction of erosion damages ds ка ава 13, 800 14, 500 
Reduction of scour damages, irrigation structures......................--! 2, 900 | 3, 000 

а ћи оаа а оз | 85, 600 89, 600 
E ی ی‎ iE | 201 | -—— 


RUFFY BROOK AND LOST RIVER, MINN. 
(Chief of Engineers report May 1, 1956) 


Location: In northwestern Minnesota on streams tributary to 
Clearwater River. 

Report authorized by Senate Committee on Public Works resolution, 
mM 16, 1949. 

*risting project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for an enlarged and 
straightened channel in the lower 5 miles of Ruffy Brook and in the 
middle 23-mile reach on Lost River. 


Estimated cost: 




















Federal Non-Federal | Total 
Ruffy Brook: | | 
EF Gene Cone њи $98, 700 $64, 500 $163, 200 
ПОЛИО СТИВ. ДОНИО 1. cecannpatdcpegeevenqenesinbads 104, 900 73, 400 | 178, 300 
Lost River: | 
АКА NOSE ES TO ооо cb quandiu ddibe 507, 000 410, 400 | Н 917, 400 
I LE EEE OE SR ae 527, 300 | 445, 200 | 972, 500 


| 





Local cooperation: Furnish lands, easements and rights-of-way; 
hold and save the United States free from damages; maintain the im- 
provements; make necessary changes to utilities, highways, and high- 
way bridges including approaches; furnish in cash or equivalent work 
16.4 and 33.2 percent of the gross Federal first costs for Ruffy Brook 
and Lost River, respectively, estimated at $26,600 and $262,100 
(January 1956 price levels). 
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Project economics: 
вод о анале bes адаа 


Ruffy Brook | Lost River 








Survey report| Current (Survey мен Current 























Апгоаг1 сБегвев..-.... оь: | 57, 310 | 57, 890 | 538, 740 | $40, 720 
8 ИВ 

Annan haie: 
г Па а مکی ی د ی ی‎ 5, 010 4, 810 31, 350 765 
ПНО ьадди 5,670 5, 420 163, 940 10 725 
V ТЫ к е с eS s 10, 680 10, 230 195, 290 187, 490 
T севан воњ 1.46 1.30 | 5. 04 4. 65 





WABASH RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES AT AND ABOVE WHITE RIVER, IND. 
(House Doc. 435, 84th Cong.) 


Location: Wabash River rises near Celina, Ohio, flows north- 
westerly 67 miles to Huntington, Ind., thence southwesterly 312 miles 
to the confluence with White River, its principal tributary, and con- 
tinues southwesterly to the Ohio River. It drains 33,100 squere 
a in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, of which 16,440 lie above White 

iver. 

Report authorized by House Committee on Flood Control resolution, 
May 23, 1946; Senate Committee on Public Works resolution, May 9, 
1949. 

Existing project: Provides for 23 local flood-protection projects апа 1 
reservoir in area above White River. The Delphi, Lyford, Gill 
Township, and Brevoort local projects are either complete or essen- 
tially complete. One is under construction at Vincennes and pre- 
construction planning has been initiated for the Niblack project 
Of the remaining 17 local protection projects, 3—Logansport, Peru, 
and Wabash—are in the Logansport-Huntington reach of the Wabash 
River, the area of principal concern in the interim report. Pre- 
construction planning is in progress for Mansfield Reservoir on 
tributary Raccoon Creek. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for 3 flood-control 
reservoirs—Mississinewa at mile 7.1 Mississinewa River, Salamonie at 
mile 3.5 Salamonie River, and Huntington at mile 411.4 Wabash 
River. Gross capacities are 365,490, 238,700, and 154,170 acre-feet, 
respectively. 








Estimated cost: 
Federal | Non-Federal | Total 
В. $42. 010,000 | $425,000 | — $42, 435, 000 


Current (January 1956) . .....................-. нњо «4 468, 000 | 460, 000 | 145, 923, 000 
1 Mississinewa, $19,469,000; Salamonie, $13,646,000; Huntington, $12,808,000, 


Local cooperation: Provide 1 percent of the first cost of the improve- 
ments, currently estimated at $460,000. 
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Project economics: 














ттар Current 
ANNE тоа арта парне ао کی‎ 51, 630, 000 $1, 764, 000 
тема e, flood dam: | 
оп о ПО ن‎ оу 2, 615, 000 381, 500 
ПИ ПИ энне наан А 45, 700 | " 50, 300 
АМАК о се ава aa 2, 210, 700 | 431, 800 
ПИПИН ПИ раселио چو یک ی و ی ی ی و‎ ананан 1.4 а 1.4 








MEADOW RIVER AT EAST RAINELLE, W. VA. 
(S. Doe. 137, 84th Cong.) 


Location: Meadow River Basin lies in Greenbrier, Fayette, Nicholas, 
and Summers Counties in southeastern West Virginia. It is part of 
the Kanawha River drainage basin, East Rainelle is located at the 
mouth of Seweil Creek, 30.3 miles above the mouth of Meadow River. 

Report authorized by Senate Committee on Public Works resolution, 
March 9, 1948. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Provides for improvement of 2.5 
miles of the channel of Meadow River below Sewell Creek, improve- 
ment of the lower 5,450 feet of the channel of Sewell Creek, improve- 
ment of the lower 3,230 feet of the channel of Boggs Creek, and 
clearing and snagging of 500 feet of the channels of Sewell and Boggs 
Creeks upstream from the above-cited improvements; and includes 

rovision for a new highway bridge at the Boggs Creek crossing of 
United States Route 60 and limited sewer and utility relocations. 
Estimated cost (report prices same as current prices). 


MEN NI E EE fa аала аа анне д $708, 000 
Пе е A 115, 500 
ППИ ЛЕ НА с ненча ыы ыс m E Uam UE ние Es ће ти. а 823, 500 


Local cooperation: Provides without cost to the United States all 
lands, easements, rights-of-way, and spoil disposal areas necessary 
for construction of the project; hold and save the United States free 
from damages due to the construction works; maintain and operate 
the works after completion, bear the cost of necessary highway bridge 
and sewer and utility adjustments; and take action necessary to 
restrict residential construction in the flood plain. 

Project economics (report prices same as current prices) : 


оо ле а оса ризницы ось ӘӘ СПОР 
Annual benefits: Reduction of flood damage..............-..-.----- $67, 000. 
ПН Ae aS EAC Re meee с 21 
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BRUCES EDDY DAM AND RESERVOIR, IDAHO 
(S. Doc. 51, 84th Cong.) 


Location: On North Fork Clearwater River 1.9 miles above its 
confluence with Clearwater River which is 41 miles upstream from 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Report authorized by Senate Public Works Committee resolution, 
October 5, 1951. 

Existing project: None specifically authorized in this location but 
proposed project would form a valuable addition to the main control 
plan for Columbia River. 

Plan of recommended improvement: An earthen-core rockfill dam, 
570 feet in effective height creating a reservoir of 1,433,000 acre-feet 
of usable storage with a total power installation of 240,000 kilowatts. 

Estimated cost: 


























| Federal Non-Federal Total 
ТАША), АЛАЛА нее а ро یی یی یی ت ی و ی‎ нь» | $122, 935, 000 01 5122, 935, 000 
CONG А АА содаи | 122, 650, 000 0 122, 650, 000 





Local cooperation: No capital investment required: Local interests 
must operate and maintain log-passing facilities. 


Project economics: 




















Pro, 
document Current 

Annot CONG Lo eoeeo diee or epit eren den иль роно пн вооон фырвеюьо в $5, 209, 000 | $6, 042, 000 
== шшш LLL 

Annual benefits 
о оннанда 1, 725, 600 1, 747, 000 
КЫ оонанын و ی چ یھ ت چ و یی ی‎ шер фес» 537, 000 537, 000 
ی ی‎ рар وی تھ جت دی چ ت ی وھ ین چچ ی و ی و و ی تا ی ی و ی ی یھ ی ی ی‎ 8, 175, 000 8, 175, 000 
О асан ан ыны йылы адам чам ت‎ e en 5, 000 36, 000 
EM а а а о bé ہچ ی ی ی ی ی یی‎ 10, 482, 600 10, 495, 000 
ыы 2.01 tol 1.74 to 1 





SECTION 206 


Water supply is of vital importance to the maintenance of our 
economy and to the development of our country. Drought periods 
in various sections of the country have made it apparent that the 
water supplies of the Nation for domestic, industrial, and agricultural 
use are limited. A careful look to the future reveals the fact that 
water must be conserved on a major scale and managed wiscly to 
meet needs of future generations. In past years, shortage of water 
supply was generally thought to be limited to the arid West, but the 
water situation is now very acute in the Southwest, and is becoming 
critical in the normally humid East. 

In the next 25 years the situation is certain to become much more 
serious as our population increases; as agricultural uses for water 
create a greater demand; and as the requirements of an expanding 
industry continue to skyrocket. New e. civi demands, such as 
vast quantities of water required for atomic-energy plants as atomic 
power expands, as air conditioning installations multiply, indicate a 
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heavy increase in water demands. These problems far exceed those 
of providing relatively small resources for municipal water supply. 

he committee believes that the plans for all projects should pro- 
vide for development of water supplies for all purposes, and that 
States and local interests should pay the costs allocated to water 
supply. Provisions are included to permit modifications for future 
water supply when directed by committee resolutions, and the cost 
of such provisions do not exceed 30 percent of the total estimated 
cost of the project. State or local interests must comply with State 
law in utilizing water from these projects, 


SECTION 207 


This section provides the Secretary of the Army with authority to 
make adjustments, through reconveyance to former owners of lands 
or interests therein, which the current development status of the project 
indicates may be feasible, in the Garza-Little Elm and Grapevine 
Reservoir projects in Texas. Land would be reconveyed at the price 
for which acquired by the United States, adjusted to reflect increases 
in value resulting from improvements made by the United States, 
and decreases in value from reservations, restrictions, conditions 
attached to such reconveyance, or damage suffered. The committee 
favors these adjustments where the land is not needed in a manner 
fair and reasonable to the former owners of the lands, 


90005°—57 S. Rept., 84-2, vol. 5——69 








INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER 


I am dissenting from this omnibus bill only with respect to the 
Bruces Eddy project on the North Fork of the Clearwater River in 
Idaho, which is part of the Columbia River Basin. 

Otherwise, I believe the committee has done an outstanding and 
meritorious job. I particularly commend the thorough hearings 
conducted by our Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee under its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the senior Senator from Oklahoma. I also 
want to pay my respects to the constant fairness and courtesy of the 
distinguished chairman of the full committee, the senior Senator 
from New Mexico. From them, all of us have received every legiti- 
mate opportunity to express our views and recommendations. 

I believe this is a good bill, a bill which will result in developments 
of inestimable benefit to the American people. These developments 
will check disastrous floods, generate needed electric power, improve 
both river and deep-sea navigation, and add to the wealth and pros- 

erity of the Nation. All members of the committee can take satis- 
action from these achievements. 

But I cannot apply this praise to the Bruces Eddy project. In 
my opinion, this proposed project will do far more harm than good, 
if ever built. 

Its gains in power and flood control will be at the expense of a price- 
less asset belonging to all the American people—one of the last great 
timbered upland wildernesses remaining in our land. Lost will be 
irreplaceable values in fisheries, wildlife, scenery, and recreational 
areas. 

This region is not known to me merely through vicarious experiences. 
I know it intimately and well. My wife and I have camped in it, 
hiked in it, and ridden through it. I spent many weeks there gather- 
ing background material for my writings on the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, for this is indeed the final surviving solitude along the 
trail of those first of all westbound Americans. I cite this personal 
familiarity, simply to forestall the inevitable argument that I am 
expressing the views and advice of others, rather than relying upon 
my own knowledge. 


WHY SACRIFICE STEELHEAD AND ELK OF THE CLEARWATER? 


The proposal for Bruces Eddy Dam on the North Fork of the 
Clearwater River is a grave threat to fish, wildlife, and wilderness 
resources. 

From its hundreds of miles of dashing mountain streams to its 
snowcapped alpine peaks, every acre of the Clearwater’s back country 
is an outdoors man’s paradise. Thousands of elk, mule and white- 
tailed deer, herds of mountain goats and remnant bands of bighcrn 
sheep, black bear, coyote, cougar and many other animals of the 
Northern Rocky Mountains are still to be found living here under 
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natural conditions. Nowhere in the United States can one find a 
richer combination of vast primitive areas and abounding wildlife. 
Thousands of people who have visited here recognize this as one of 
our country’s last frontiers where wilderness living can be enjoyed at 
its very best. 

There is little wonder that the late Bernard DeVoto, renowned 
conservationist and writer who traveled so extensively over our public 
lands of the West, considered this his favorite mountain ‘stamping 
grounds." His love for the Clearwater country is shared by people 
throughout the Nation. 

Bruces Eddy would flood out 49 miles of the North Fork of the 
Clearwater River, in the very heart of this area. Proposed as a flood 
control and hydro-electric facility, the fluctuating water levels and 
silt-covered shorelines of its reservoir would destroy forever the great 
beauty of one of the most scenic mountain canyons and magnificant 
trout streams of the West. 

The Idaho Department of Fish and Game has stated: 


The program of dam construction, as proposed by the 
Corps of Engineers for the Clearwater River drainage, would 
most certainly block and annihilate all runs of salmon and 
steelhead above the point of construction. In fact, it might 
well be that the salmon and steelhead will be almost com- 
pletely annihilated from the entire Clearwater River; drain- 
age since there is only a very small portion of the river below 
the proposed dam sites that is suitable for spawning pur- 
poses. 


These remarks were made in reference to Bruces Eddy and its com- 
panion project which is proposed for the Middle Fork of the Clear- 
water River at the Penny Cliffs site. The official reports remove all 
doubt as to the fate of the fisheries with the proposed river develop- 
ment by continuing: 


If dams are constructed on the forks of the Clearwater 
River, it can be anticipated that the resultant impoundments 
will be of little value as fish-producing waters. In fact, from 
experience with similar impoundments in Idaho, it can be 
anticipated that the reservoirs will produce less fishing than 
that portion of the inundated river presently provides. 


Last year, 42,000 trout were taken by anglers on the North Fork of 
the Clearwater. Of these, 60 percent were spawned by steelhead, 
which would be completely destroyed by the 570-foot Bruces Eddy 
Dam because there is no practical method for passing sea-run fish over 
an obstruction of this vast height. 

The total commercial harvest of steelhead trout and chinook salmon 
on the Columbia represents more than $17 million worth of business 
annually. The Clearwater’s steelhead fishery is a contributor to 
this commercial catch. It also contributes heavily to sport fisheries. 

On the lower Rogue River in Oregon, anglers spend $1,300,000 
fishing for salmon in a single year—$102 for every fish caught. If this 
figure were applied to the steelhead taken on the North Fork by sport 
fishermen, the business income would represent $2% million annually. 
Even using a more conservative figure of $20 per fish, the annual 
income would represent half a million dollars. 
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. Each year the runs of steelhead into the Clearwater have increasea 
in size. In 1955, 13,971 of these sea-run trout were passed over the 
ae dam near Lewiston, an increase from 3,693 fish in 
50. . 
GAME AS WELL AS FISH THREATENED 


The big game herds of the Clearwater country are world famous. Its 
elk, numbering over 25,000, make up what is probably the largest 
herd in the world. People come from every State to see and hunt 
these animals, and the herd provides 10 percent of the total hunter 
take within the United States, In 1954, more than 4,700 elk were 
taken by over 15,000 hunters. 

The herd of elk on the Clearwater can possibly be sustained under 


careful management, but only if the present critical winter ranges are 


not further restricted by the Bruces Eddy, and Jater the Penny Cliffs, 
impoundments. If the dams are built, thousands of acres of low valley 
ranges, where the animals now concentrate during the hard winters, 
will be flooded out, Natural migration routes may be seriously 
obstructed, or made into death traps for animals that venture out on 
the treacherous winter ice which will cover the reservoirs. 

A memorandum which has been made a part of the record on this 
matter, shows United States Forest Service and the Idaho Department 
of Fish and Game estimates of big game populations within the 
Clearwater Basin, "This report, based on the best information avail- 
able, indicates that a large part of the deer and elk of the North Fork 
drainage spend the winter within or on ranges contiguous to the area 
which would be inundated by Bruces Eddy Dam. In the severe winter 
of 1948-49, thousands of elk and deer died from starvation. Some 
roads were so littered with carcasses that they had to be hauled off 
in trucks for disposal. Now, it is proposed that a large part of the 
vital winter ranges of the North Fork be completely destroyed without 
giving the State and Federal wildlife agencies time to complete theic 
studies to determine the effects of the dam on the big-game herds. 

Opposition to proposals for the Bruces Eddy Dam has been regis- 
tered by all of the national and regional conservation organizations. 
At the State level, the Idaho Wildlife Federation, representing both 
the organizations within the Clearwater drainage and those from other 
sections of the State, has offered strong protests to both the private 
company and the Corps of Engineers' plans for building these high 
dams on the Clearwater. Other groups which have expressed their 
opposition to Bruces Eddy Dam include the Idaho Outdoor Associa- 
tion, the Idahe-Oregon-Washington Wildlife Federation, the Oregon 
Division of the Izaak Walton League of America, the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., the National Wildlife Federation, the Wilder- 
ness Society, the Wildlife Management Institute, the National Parks 
Association, the Sierra Club, the National Hikers and Campers Asso- 
ciation, the National Audubon Society, and the Outdoor Writers 
Association of America. Each of these groups has urged postponement 
of authorization of this project until wildlife studies are completed. 

The Idaho Department of Fish and Game, the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Idaho Cooperative Widlife Research Unit, 
the Oregon State Game and Fish Commissions have stated that the 
Mee МЫ Dam may have serious effects on wildlife. Several of 
these agencies have urged in their communications to this committee 
that the biological investigations, now under way, be completed before 
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the authorization of this project is considered. Such studies would 
serve to demonstrate the effects of these dams on fish and game and 
the millions of dollars of income that accrue from recreational uses 
of this wilderness. Once destroyed, these values cannot be replaced. 


CONFLICT OVER CLEARWATER IS NOT A NEW CONTROVERSY 


The Clearwater dams are not new to the Congress. A bill intro- 
duced in May 1954 to authorize both Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs 
Dams at a cost of $309 million died in the House Public Works 
Committee. During this session of Congress, conservation groups of 
Idaho, the Pacific Northwest and from over the Nation have fought 

inst proposals for inclusion of Bruces Eddy in the omnibus bill, 

. R. 12080. Similar protests were voiced to the Federal budget 
requests for appropriations to start construction of this unauthorized 
project. In 1954, the Federal Power Commission received protests 
from over 400 individuals and organizations who opposed the granting 
of a preliminary permit for this project to the Pacific Northwest 
Power Co. These were overridden and the company is now completing 
its engineering studies on this site. 

Conservationists have pointed to alternate dam sites on the Snake 
River, above its confluence with the Salmon, as the logical place for 
development of the storage and power facilities which are needed on 
the Middle Snake River. High Hells Canyon Dam is one of the 
best of these. The recent Senate debate on the bill to authorize this 
poe leaves little doubt in anyone's mind that opponents of the 
uigh dam are counting on Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs to make up 
for the 2,880,000 acre-feet of storage, which cannot be provided by 
the Idaho Power Co.’s substitute proposal for three low dams. By 
doing this, they are writing off one of our Nation’s richest wildlife 
and recreational areas. This sacrifice will be made in deference to the 
selfish interests of the private power company. The administration’s 
current partnership plan for development of Bruces Eddy would 
serve these interests very profitably and neatly. 

That this issue would be brought to a head under the present 
administration has been predictable ever since the administration 
decided to abandon the Hells Canyon site on the Snake River to 
partial development by a private utility company. 

As early as June 1, 1955, I pointed out to the Senate that the Clear- 
water dams opposed by the conservationists were being pushed as 
so-called alternatives to Hells Canyon by this administration and 
its spokesmen in the Pacific Northwest. In that speech, I stated 
this about the schedule for the development of the Columbia River 
system of those who care most strongly about our irreplaceable re- 
sources of fish and wildlife and unspoiled natural wilderness, and 
about the impending threat to this schedule: 


First. The best dam for not destroying scenic and wildlife 
values was Hells Canyon on the Snake. 

Second. The river never, never to be dammed was the 
Salmon. 

Third. The river never to be dammed further, if possible 
was the Clearwater. | 

But today, Mr. President, the Republican Party leadership 
has set out determinedly to reverse completely this schedule, 
regardless of the cost to commercial fishermen, to sports 
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fishermen, and to men, women, and children who hope to 
preserve some few realms of the wilderness where exploitation 
does not exist. 

+ ж * * * 

As early as May 5, 1953, when the ex-Governor of the 
State of Oregon, Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, 
withdrew the Government's claim to the magnificent power 
site at Hells Canyon * * * a letter was sent by his Depart- 
ment to the Federal Power Commission, That letter 
declared in part: 

There appears to be no reason why other projects in the 
basin could not be used with the same logic as that proposed 
for Hells Canyon. Of these other projects there is Mountain 
Sheep and Nez Perce on the Snake River, several dams on the 
Salmon and more on the Clearwater River. 

Now, what does this mean, Mr. President? Its meaning 
is very evident to anyone who knows a salmon egg from an 
elderberry. It means that the Interior Department, under 
the ex-Governor of Oregon, is willing—nay, eager—to have 
the Salmon and Clearwater Rivers choked off by dams, if 
this will help to save the Hells Canyon site on the Snake for 
the Idaho Power Co. 


Today, even sooner than many of the friends of fish and wildlife 
thought possible, we face the consequences of the administration’s 
ruthless policy. And for this policy, the Governors of the three 
Northwestern States involved must bear their full share of respon- 
sibility. During the final debate on Hells Canyon on July 19, 1956, 
only minutes before the Senate vote, there was read to the Senate a 
letter from these three Governors which included this recommendation: 


If the Congress at this session wants to advance power 
development of the Pacific Northwest and provide flood- 
со нише. they should take out the bill bottled up in 
committee providing for authorization and construction of 
Amny Cliffs and Bruces Eddy projects on the Clearwater 

iver. 


In thus urging the sacrifice of the Hells Canyon site in return for 
authorization of Federal dams on the Clearwater River, these Gov- 
ernors joined the administration in flaunting the expressed wishes and 
in squarely disregarding the vehement protests of many thousands of 
fishermen, hunters, and lovers of the outdoors, not only in the North- 
west but throughout the Nation. 

Wildlife and outdocr living are becoming more and more important 
to the mental and physical welfare of our people. The proposals to 
sacrifice a large segment of the Clearwater's primitive country without 
adequate facts and information to evaluate fully the effects of Bruces 
Eddy Dam is a serious threat to one of our country’s last outstanding 
wildlife and outdoor recreational areas. Action by Congress to deny 
authorization of Bruces Eddy Dam will bring protection for these 
irreplaceable values until the necessary information is made available 
for charting a course and planning a comprehensive program for 
development. 

In the meantime, the Clearwater need not be sacrificed. 


O 
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GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Juty 25 (legislative day, Juny 16), 1956.— Ordered to be printed 


Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


(To accompany Н. R. 11833} 


The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 11833) to amend the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to pro- 
vide for a Great Plains conservation program, having considered the 
same, report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass without 
amendment. 

This bill would implement the Great Plains program proposed by 
the President on January 11, by— 

(1) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into 10 
year contracts with farmers and ranchers in the Great Plains 
area providing for changes in land use and other measures for 
soil and water conservation, and 

(2) permitting wheat acreage to be counted as planted for the 
purpose of computing future allotments where unfavorable 
weather conditions prevent planting and the producer gives 
appropriate notice of that fact. 

The report of the House Committee on Agriculture explaining the 
bill is attached. 





[H. Rept. No. 2640, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 11833) to amend the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide for 
a Great Plains conservation program, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon without amendment and recommend that 
the bill do pass. oe 

The purpose of this bill is to implement the program for rehabilita- 
tion of the agriculture of the Great Plains by authorizing contracts 
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of not to exceed 10 years between the Secretary of Agriculture and 
farmers and ranchers of the area under which the farming operations 
of the area will progressively be established on a soil- and water- 
conservation basis with substantial assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bill authorizes appropriations of not to exceed $150 
million for carrying out the program with the restriction that payments 
for any years halt ast exceed $25 million. 

Enactment of the legislation was recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture in an executive communication dated May 24, 1956, 
copy of which appears below. Pursuant to the executive communica- 
tion bills were introduced by Mr. Cooley, of North Carolina, the 
committee chairman (H. R. 11831), and by Mr. Hope, of Kansas 
(H. R. 11833). Hearings were held jointly on the two bills and wit- 
nesses from the Department of Agriculture and the major farm 
organizations appeared in support thereof. There were no witnesses 
opposed to the bill. 

Following consideration of the bills in executive session, Mr. Cooley 
moved that the bill introduced by Mr. Hope (H. R. 11833) be reported. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The provisions of the bill will apply to farms and ranches in counties 
designated by the Secretary as susceptible to serious wind erosion 
in the following 10 States: Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Пра: Within the designated area the Secretary of Agriculture 

ill be authorized to make contracts of not to exceed 10 years with 
оўуна! producers for the gradual adoption in an orderly manner 
of changes in their cropping systems and land use which are needed 
to conserve the soil and water resources of their farms and the area 
generally. The termination date of such contracts shall be not later 
than December 31, 1971. 

Each contract will be based upon a plan of farming operations and a 
schedule of proposed changes in stepping systems and land use de- 
«pne to bring into operation desirable conservation practices and 
adapt the farming operations to & system best designed to protect the 
farm or ranch from erosion and deterioration by natural causes. In 
the contract the producer will agree to carry out the program in ac- 
cordance with the plan and schedule anal upon, and not to adopt 
any practice specified as tending to defeat the purpose of the contract; 
and to forfeit all rights to further payments, and refund to the United 
States all payments or grants received under the contract, upon a 
substantial violation thereof or upon transfer of the producer’s right 
and interest in the farm or ranch, unless the transferee agrees to 
assume the obligations of the contract. 

In return for such agreement by the producer, the Secretary will 
agree to share the cost of carrying out the conservation practices set 
forth in the contract. Evidence presented to the committee was that 
the proposed Government share of the cost will average approximately 
80 percent. The bill also provides, under circumstances detailed in 
the Department’s letter, for preserving farm history of allotted crops 
during the transition period. 

The bill authorizes to be appropriated without fiscal year limitation 
a maximum of $150 million for the entire program, exclusive of admin- 
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istrative costs, but provides that not to exceed $25 million of such 
funds may be expended on the program in any one year. The special 
program authorized in the bill is to be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution of, other programs in the area, such as the ACP program, 
the Soil Conservation Service program, or the soil bank. 


VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 


It is the specific understanding and intention of the committee in 
reporting favorably on this legislation that the program herein 
authorized is to be completely voluntary and that no pressure or 
coercion of any kind is to be exercised on farmers and ranchers in 
order to persuade them to enter into this program. Spokesmen for 
the Department of Agriculture assured the committee unequivocally 
that the program would be carried out on an entirely voluntary basis. 

By a “voluntary basis” the committee means that the farmer or 
rancher shall not only be free to enter into or not to enter into the 
contracts authorized by this act but that no pressure shall be put on 
him, either directly or indirectly, by the Department of Agriculture 
in order to influence his decision. Participation in the program herein 
authorized is not to be made a consideration in the granting of FHA 
loans or extending any other type of agricultural credit, in the making 
of acreage allotments, nor in the administration of any other program 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


Following is the executive communication from the Department of 
Agriculture recommending enactment of this legislation and explaining 
the application of the proposed program. 

May 24, 1956. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Speaker: Under date of January 11, 1956, the President 
submitted to you a program for the Great Plains. In conformity with 
this message we are transmitting proposed amendments to section 16 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act and section 334 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which are designed to 
assist in accomplishing the purpose indicated by President Eisen- 
hower in his message. I recommend passage of these amendments. 

The purpose of these amendments is to round out and make avail- 
able a sounder and more workable approach to Federal cost sharing in 
meeting the conservation problems on individual farms and ranches of 
the Great Plains. They would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to formulate and announce a conservation program for that area and 
to enter into 10-year contracts with farm and ranch operators to 
terminate not later than December 31, 1971. Under these contracts 
producers would agree to a schedule of land-use adjustment and the 
necessary conservation measures which should be carried out in 
connection with such shift. The contract would provide for the 
carrying out in orderly progression over a period of years changes in 
their cropping systems and land uses which are needed to conserve 
the soil and water resources on their farms and ranches and to install 
the soil and water conservation measures needed under such changed 
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systems and uses. The Secretary would agree to provide cost sharing 
for the carrying out of specified conservation measures which are a 
necessary part of the land-use adjustment. 

The proposed program would differ from the regular ACP in that 
the contract would assure the necessary cost-sharing assistance over 
a period of years long enough to complete the land-use adjustment. 
The contract would require the producer to render satisfactory per- 
formance in making the land-use adjustment and the application of 
the needed conservation measures. 

The proposed program would differ from the soil-bank program in 
that it is aimed at obtaining a shift in land use rather than a reduc- 
tion in production. It is designed to encourage a permanent shift in 
land use in the Great Plains taking into consideration the conditions 
which are peculiar to that area. The contract would give the pro- 
ducer assurance of the cost-sharing assistance needed to ком 
the conservation work in an orderly progression. No annual or 
rental-type payment is provided under this program but the producer 
would be permitted to utilize for grazing purposes the land established 
in vegetative cover under the contract, consistent with good range 
management. Cost-sharing assistance under this program would be 
available for conservation measures on land being shifted and also 
on other land on the farm if the conservation measures are a necessary 
part of the land-use adjustment. 

In the Great Plains area there are about 12% million acres of crop- 
land estimated to be unsuited for continuous crop production and 
which should be devoted to permanent vegetative cover. Of this 
amount we estimated that about 10 million acres would be on farms 
and ranches which are potential cooperators under this program 
which would require about $112 million of cost-sharing assistance. 
(This is based on 80 percent of the estimated acreage cost of $14 per 
acre.) In addition to seeding this area, certain range practices, such 
as livestock watering facilities may need to be installed. 

In this area it is estimated that there about 200 million acres of 
privately owned range and noncrop pastureland. Due to continued 
drought and concurrent damages from wind erosion, a relatively 
small acreage has become so badly depleted as to need range restoration 
measures. It is estimated that about 6 million acres of this land will 
need to be reseeded at a total cost of $30 million (based on 80 percent 
of the estimated total cost of $6.25 per acre), in order to bring it back 
to normal productive capacity. In addition to seeding this area 
certain range practices, such as livestock watering facilities may need 
to be installed. It is estimated that the corollary measures to be 
installed on cropland and rangeland would involve the Federal ex- 
penditure of about $8 million. Thus the total cost of the program 
proposed herein would be about $150 million. 

It is estimated that total payments for any one program year will 
not be in excess of $25 million. 

Since neither the Department nor the farm and ranch operators in 
the area have had any experience in this longtime “contract” ap- 
proach, it is extremely difficult to make accurate estimates of the 
extent of participation or of the cost of administration. We have, 
therefore, attempted to keep our estimates on the conservative side. 
They may later need to be revised if experience dictates. 

The authority requested in these amendments is predicated on a 
continuation of the ACP as presently authorized and the enactment 
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of the soil-bank program as submitted. Otherwise this proposal 
would need to be revised in order to adequately meet the problems in 
the Great Plains area. 

This proposal provides that in instances where any wheat producer 
is unable to seed his full wheat allotment due to unfavorable weather, 
he may, by notifying the county committee prior to December 1 
where only winter wheat is produced or prior to June 1 in the spring 
wheat area, including those areas where both spring and winter wheat 
are grown, request that credit be given for seeding his full acreage 
allotment. If the county committee determines that the full allot- 
ment was not seeded because of the unfavorable weather, then the 
wheat allotment established for such farm will be considered as the 

lanted acreage of wheat in establishing future State, county, and 
arm acreage allotments. 

Regulations issued by the Secretary for each of the past several 
years provide for relief to farmers who are prevented from seeding 
because of unfavorable weather. This bill would provide legislative 
assurance to farmers of such adjustments instead of their having to 
rely on regulations issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

n addition, the bill would allow for the maintenance of wheat 
history on farms where no wheat is produced due to unfavorable 
weather, which would insure that any farm for which an allotment 
was established would retain its “old farm” status for any future 
wheat allotment program. Under existing law a farm on which no 
wheat is seeded during the preceding 3 years must be considered as a 
“new” wheat farm. 

A producer could not claim the above privilege if he desired to 
obtain a reduction in the storage amount of any previous crop of 
wheat through underplanting the farm wheat acreage allotment or 
through producing less than the normal production of the farm 
acreage allotment. 

Many producers maintain that present legislation encourages 
farmers to plant their full wheat acreage allotment each year in order 
to preserve their historical acreage. Under the proposed amendment 
farmers would in effect be excused from planting if unfavorable 
weather conditions prevailed at the time of their normal seeding 
season. 

The proposed legislation has also been sent to the President of the 
Senate. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the 
submission of the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Trur D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italic, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 
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SorL CONSERVATION AND Domestic ALLOTMENT Act, AS AMENDED 
* * ~ * * + + 


Sec. 16. (a) The obligations incurred for the purpose of carrying 
out, for any calendar year, the provisions of sections 7 to 14, inclusive, 
of this Act shall not exceed $500,000,000. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law— 

(1) the Secretary is authorized, within the amounts of such 
appropriations as may be provided therefor, to enter into contracts 
of not to exceed ten years with producers in the Great Plains area 
determined by him to have control for the contract period of the farms 
or ranches covered thereby. | Such contracts shall be designed to assist 
farm and ranch operators to make, in orderly progression over a 
period of years, changes in their cropping systems and land uses 
which are neéded to conserve the soil and water resources of their 
farms and ranches and to install the soil and water conservation 
measures needed under such changed systems and uses. Such con- 
tracts shall be in effect during the period ending not later than 
December 31, 1971, on farms and ranches in counties in the Great 
Plains area of the States of Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Wyoming. designated by the Secretary as susceptible to serious wind 
erosion by reason of their soil types, terrain, and climatic and other 
factors. The producer shall furnish to the Secretary a plan of 
farming operations which incorporates such soil and water conserva- 
tion practices and principles as may be determined by him to be 
practicable for maximum mitigation of climatie hazards of the area 
in which the farm is located, and which outlines a schedule of pro- 
posed changes in cropping systems and land use and of the conserva- 
tion measures which are to be carried out on the farm or ranch during 
the contract period to protect the farm or ranch from erosion and 
deterioration by natural causes. Under the contract the producer 
shall agree— 

(i) to effectuate the plan for his farm or ranch substantially 
in accordance with the schedule outlined therein unless any 
requirement thereof is waived or modified by the Secretary pur- 
suant to paragraph (3) of this subsection; 

(ii) to forfeit all rights to further payments or grants under 
the contract and refund to the United States all payments or 

grants received thereunder upon his violation of the contract at 
b. i any stage during the time he has control of the farm if the 
| "TM Secretary determines that such violation is of such a nature as 
to warrant termination of the contract, or to make refunds or 
accept such payment adjustments as the Secretary may deem 
appropriate if he determines that the producer’s violation does 
not warrant termination of the contract; 

(111) upon transfer of his right and interest in the farm or 
ranch during the contract period to forfeit all rights to further 
payments or grants under the contract and refund to the United 
States all payments or grants received thereunder unless the 
transferee of the farm or ranch agrees with the Secretary to 
assume all obligations of the contract; Г 

(iv) not to adopt any practice specified by the Secretary in 
the contract as a practice which would tend to defeat the pur- 
poses of the contract; 
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(v) to such additional provisions as the Secretary determines 

are desirable and includes in the contract to effectuate the pur- 
poses of the program or to facilitate the practical administration 
of the program. 
In return for such agreement by the producer the Secretary shall 
agree to share the cost of carrying out those conservation practices 
set forth in the contract for which he determines that cost-sharing is 
appropriate and in the public interest. The portion of such cost 
(eneluding labor) to be shared shall be that part which the Secretary 
determines is necessary and appropriate to effectuate the physical 
installation of the conservation measures under the contract; 

(2) the Secretary may terminate any contract with a producer by 
mutual agreement with the producer if the Secretary determines that 
such termination would be in the public interest, and may agree to 
such modification of contracts previously entered into as he may 
determine to be desirable to carry out the purposes of the program or 
facilitate the practical adminisiration thereof; 

(3) insofar as the acreage of cropland on any farm enter into the 
determination of acreage allotments and marketing quotas under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, the cropland 
acreage on the farm shall not be decreased during the period of any 
contract entered into under this subsection by reason of any action 
taken for the purpose of carrying out such contract; 

(4) the acreage on any farm which is determined under regulations 
of the Secretary to have been diverted from the production of any 
commodity subject to acreage allotments or marketing quotas in order 
to carry out the contract entered into under the program shall be con- 
sidered acreage devoted to the commodity for the purposes of establish- 
ing future State, county, and farm acreage allotments under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 

(5) in applying the provisions of paragraph (6) of Public Law 
74, Seventy-seventh Congress (7 U. S. C. 1340 (6)), relating to the 
reduction of storage amount of wheat, any acreage diverted from the 
production of wheat under the program carried out under this sub- 
section shall be regarded as wheat acreage; 

(6) the Secretary shall utilize the technical services of agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture in determining the scope and provi- 
sions of any plan and the acceptability of the plan for effectuating 
the purposes of the program. In addition the Secretary shall take 
into consideration programs of State and local agencies, including 
Soil Conservation Districts, having for their purposes the objectives 
of maximum soil and water conservation; 

(7) there is hereby authorized to be appropriated without fiscal 
year limitation, such sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
subsection: Provided, That the total cost of the program (excluding 
administrative costs) shall not exceed $150,000,000, and for any 
program year payments shall not exceed $25,000,000. The funds 
made available for the program under this subsection may be ezr- 
pended without regard to the maximum payment limitation and small 

yment increases required under section 8 (e) of this Act, and may 
be distributed amony States without regard to distribution of funds 
formulas of section 15 of this Act. The program authorized under 
this subsection shall be in addition to, and not in substitution of, 
other programs in such area authorized by this or any other Act. 
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AGRICULTURAL АрзозтмеЕМТ Аст ог 1938, as AMENDED 


* * ж > * * * 


Bnc. 39M. * *.* 

(g) If the county committee determines that any producer is prevented 
from seeding wheat for harvest as grain in his usual planting season 
because of unfavorable weather conditions, and the operator of the farm 
notifies the county committee not later than December 1 in any area where 
only winter wheat is grown, or June 1 in the spring wheat area (including 
an area where both spring and winter wheat are grown), that he does not 
intend to seed his full wheat allotment for the crop year because of the 
unfavorable weather conditions, the entire farm wheat allotment for such 
year shall be regarded as wheat acreage for the purposes of establishing 
future State, county, and farm acreage allotments: Provided, That if any 
producer on a farm obtains a reduction in the storage amount of any 
previous crop of wheat by reason of underplanting the farm wheat acreage 
allotment pursuant to paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (7 U. S. C. 1340 (6)), or by reason of producing less than the 
normal production of the farm wheat acreage allotment pursuant to 
section 326 (b) of this Act, this provision may not be made applicable to 
such farm with respect to the crop of wheat for which the farm acreage 
allotment was established. 


O 
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JULY 25 (legislative day, Juty 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Keravuver, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


D] 


[To accompany S. 3021] 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 3021) to make unlawful certain practices in connection with the 
placing of minor children for permanent free care or for adoption, 
having considered the same, reports favorably thereon with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute and recommends that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting at the end of chapter 53 a new chapter as follows: 


“CHAPTER 54—INTERSTATE PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN FOR PERMANENT FREE 
CARE OR FOR ADOPTION 

“Sec. 

“1180. Placing child for permanent care or for adoption. 

“1181. Placing child for permanent free care or for adoption for compensation. 

“1182. Coercion or enticement of parent. 

“1183. Definitions, 


“1180. Placing child for permanent free care or for adoption. 

“(a) No person, firm, corporation, association or agency, either alone or 
through any agent or employee or other person, in any manner whatsoever, 
shall place, arrange for, or assist in arranging for the placement of any child 
for permanent free care or adoption in any home other than the home of a relative 
within the third degree of such child, under circumstances requiring or resulting 
in such child being transported in interstate commerce, unless such placement— 

*(1) (A) has received the prior approval in writing of the publie depart- 
ment responsible for child-welfare activities in the State in which the pros- 
pective foster or adopting parents resided at the time of placement, and (B) 
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such approval is certified as having been given after an investigation has 
been made by the said public department or any licensed or authorized child- 
care agency in the State, selected by the said public department. The in- 
vestigation shall be made of the circumstances surrounding said proposed 
placement (including the home environment of the prospective foster or 
adopting parents, the suitability of the prospective foster or adoptive parents 
for the particular child and whether such placement is in the best interests 
of the child). Such investigation shall include a study conducted by the 
publie department of the State from which the child is placed. This study 
shall cover the background of the child and a determination that the child 
is y free for adoption; or 

*(2) is made by a child-care or adoption agency, licensed or authorized to 
place children for adoption; 

“(3) is made after receipt by the foster or adoptive parents of a statement 
in writing from a public or private agency licensed or authorized to place 
children, asserting that the placement is in the best interests of the child, 
and that the investigating agency has taken into consideration the home 
environment of the foster or adoptive couple, and the suitability of the 
prospective foster or adoptive parents for the particular child. This provi- 
sion shall only apply when the public department responsible for child-welfare 
activities in the State in which the prospective foster or adopting parents are 
domiciled or reside immediately at the time placement is made, has no statu- 
tory obligation to supervise, control, or regulate the importation of children. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to supersede the Act entitled 
‘An Act to regulate the placing of children in family homes and for other purposes’, 
approved April 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 193; D. C. Code, title 32, chapter 7b). In 
the event there is a conflict between this section and the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
regulate the placing of children in family homes and for other purposes,’ approved 
April 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 193; D. C. Code, title 32, chapter 7b), the provisions of 
the latter shall prevail. 

“(с) Whoever violates the provisions of this section shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than three years, or both. 


*1181. Placing child for permanent free care or for adoption for compensation 


*(a) Whoever, either by himself or through any agent or employee, or other 
person, directly or indirectly, solicits, collects, or receives any money or any 
other thing of value, or the promise thereof, in any manner whatsoever, for 
placing, or arranging for, or assisting in arranging for, the placement of any 
child in any home for permanent free care or adoption, under circumstances re- 
quiring or resulting in such child being transported in interstate commerce, 
ско be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

*(b) The provisions of this section shall not apply in the case of money received 
or paid to a child-care or adoption agency in any State, either public or private, 
which is authorized or licensed by said State to provide permanent care for children 
or to place for adoption, as reimbursement for the reasonable and proper expenses 
of providing services by said agency. This shall not in any way interfere with the 
rights of an attorney to obtain a fee for services rendered directly in connection 
with the obtaining of a legal adoption decree. Any arrangement made in connec- 
tion with the placement of a child shall not be deemed to be part of the legal 
services connected with the obtaining of an adoption decree. 


**1182. Coercion or enticement of parent 


*Whoever, by himself or through any agent or employee or other person, 
whether in return for the payment or receipt of money or anything of value, or 
without any such payment or receipt, in any manner whatsoever, persuades, in- 
duces, coerces, or arranges for a parent of a child (including a child en ventre sa 
mere) to travel from or to another place in interstate commerce to place said 
child for permanent free care or adoption when the placement is made or will be 
made in return for the payment of money or anything of value, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“This provision shall not interfere in any manner with arrangements made by 
licensed or authorized maternity homes or shelters to arrange for the transnortation 
of a natural mother from one State to another. 


“1183. Definitions 


“As used in this chapter— 
№. The term ‘child’ means any individual who has not attained the age of 
16 years. 
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*(b) The term ‘interstate commerce’ means transportation of persons or prop- 
erty among the several States or with a foreign nation, or in any Territory of the 
United States or in the District of Columbia, or between any such Territory and 
another, or between any such Territory and any State or foreign nation, or be- 
tween the District of Columbia or any State or Territory or foreign nation. 

“(¢) The term ‘permanent free care’ means the care given to any child on a 
реалне basis by any person who is not receiving compensation therefor, and 
s not related to the child, but such term does not include the free care provided 
to any child by any licensed or authorized child-care agency or juvenile court." 

Sec. 2. (a) The analysis of part I of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting after 


И did qsQuddéhiadéddddsbanijs diunnae e dioec а о нас ааа ҮЗ 1151" 
the following: 
“54. Interstate placement of children for permanent free care or for adoption....................._- 1180," 


(b) That part of the index to title 18 of the United States Code which de- 
scribes the contents of part I of such title, is amended by inserting after 


ОКОЛИНА ла давааны ھھھ ی ی ی ی ھی ھی ی‎ e pn uc d tarn 1151" 

the following: 

“54. Interstate placement of children for permanent free care or for adoption................-...... 1180.” 
PURPOSE 


The purposes of the proposed legislation are: 

1. To impose Federal criminal sanctions against those persons who 
are engaged in the interstate commercial traffic of placing out children 
for adoption and; 

2. 'To require in all cases where a child is placed for adoption across 
state lines a study of the prospective adoptive home before the place- 
ment is made. 

STATEMENT 


An extended investigation by the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency established that there exists a 
continuing and sustained commercial traffic between the States in 
which children are being placed for adoption on a commercialized 
basis by unscrupulous individuals. The amount of money passed 
ranges from $1,000 to $5,000 per child. These professional baby 
brokers have been uncovered in Florida, California, New York, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and, in fact, in all sections of the country. Some operators 
have openly boasted that they have sent children to the 48 States and 
that the natural parents, too, have come from throughout the Nation. 
Thirty-three of the States do not make intrastate “baby selling” a 
crime. Those States which do have statutes prohibiting baby selling 
have been unable, due to the interstate nature of the activity, to 
arrest or control this nefarious traffic. There is at present no Federal 
statute making interstate baby selling a crime. 

The proposed statute is directed solely at the professional inter- 
mediary or middleman who is trafficking for profit in children on an 
interstate basis. It is not designed to penalize prospective adoptive 
parents or natural parents who are the victims of this traffic. The 
proposed statute in no way interferes or restricts the child-placing 
activities of any licensed or authorized adoption agencies. The statute 
аркау exempts these agencies from its operation. In addition, 
the statute does not interfere in any manner with the legitimate serv- 
ices rendered by an attorney in securing a legal adoption decree for an 
adoptive couple or the rights of a physician to render medical service 


90005°—57 S. Rept., 84-2, vol. 5—70 
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to the natural mother and the child. The statute does not attempt 
to restrict the placement of children to authorized agencies. This 
remains the responsibility of individual States. This phase of the 
statute is covered in section 1181. 

Section 1180 of the statute is designed to give a measure of protec- 
tion to adoptive parents, the child, and the natural parents when 
children are T out for adoption across State lines, even where no 
profit motive is involved. Once again, this section does not interfere 
with the rights of individuals to place out children for adoption. The 
subcommittee has found that a critical situation exists where children 
are placed from one State to another for adoption by private indi- 
viduals. The first investigation into the suitability of the prospective 
adoptive home takes place very often 6 months after the child has 
been living in its new home. If it is learned that the placement is 
an unwise or undesirable one, it is far too late to remove the child 
from the home without creating a tragic situation. Section 1180 sim- 
ply sets up a method whereby the time for this investigation is adv- 
vanced to the period preceding the placement when the study can be 
of some real utility. 

This method requires an approval of the placement by the depart- 
ment of public welfare of the State in which the child is to reside. 
This provision does not add a new obligation to the functions of the 
departments of public welfare of the various States since three-fourths 
of the States already are required by statute to make such a study 
under importation laws covering the bringing of children into their 
States. The statute makes an exception in situations where the 
State or Territory does not have an importation law and permits any 
public or private child-care agency to issue a certificate of approval 
of the placement. 

Testimony has been adduced at a public hearing in which a child 
was placed from Chicago, Ill, into a New York home. Several 
months after the placement the adoptive parents became dissatisfied 
with the development of the child due to hereditary factors and ar- 
ranged to have the child flown back to Chicago and returned to the 
attorney who originally made the placement, receiving $2,500 for the 
child. A careful study of the background of the child and of the 
prospective adoptive parents before placement would eliminate the 
possibility of such situations arising. 

Section 1182 is designed to cover situations in which agents of 
professional baby brokers induce natural mothers in various parts 
of the country to go to metropolitan areas to have their children 
placed out for adoption in exchange for a price. Testimony heard 
at public hearings established that a Duluth, Minn., abortionist had 
such an arrangement with a Chicago attorney. Representatives of 
the subcommittee interviewed 12 Duluth mothers whose children had 
been channeled from the Duluth abortionist to the Chicago attorney 
and through the attorney to various States for placement with adoptive 
couples for amounts varying from $2,500 to $3,000. 

The indictment and arrest of one Michael M. Pontecore, a Chicago 
attorney, is a further illustration of interstate solicitation of unmarried 
mothers. The subcommittee’s investigation uncovered the fact that 
Attorney Pontecore was attempting systematically, and had succeeded 
in some instances, in bringing pregnant mothers from Oconomowoc, 
Wis., to Chicago for the placement of their children, Pontecore 
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receiving $1,600 to $1,700 for each child. In a third flagrant example, 
the subcommittee traced in detail the movements of William Manella, 
a Chicago underworld figure, who traveled to various parts of the 
United States to secure children on behalf of Chicago attorney Gale 
Marcus, who was receiving $3,000 and more per child from adoptive 
parents residing outside the State of Illinois. 

The subcommittee’s hearings have established that the interstate 
traffic in children is continuing and established, that it exists in all 
parts of the country, and that local legislation is unable to cope with 
the problem. The statute, with amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, fully protects existing agencies as well as doctors and law- 
у from any interference with their proper function in the adoption 
field. 

Law-enforcement officials from all parts of the United States have 
testified before the subcommittee that even equipped with an effective 
State law prohibiting the commercialized placement of children for 
adoption, they are unable to enforce it, because of the interstate 
nature of the activity. These officials came from New York, Texas, 
Illinois, and Florida. Many others, interviewed on the west coast, 
concurred in this view. 

All the departments of public welfare of the various States and 
Territories with two exceptions are uniformly supporting the proposed 
statute. Representatives of the Child Welfare League of America 
and the United States Children’s Bureau appeared and testified in 
support of the objectives of the bill in a public hearing. A letter was 
received from the American Public Welfare Association favoring the 
passage of the bill. 

After consideration of all the facts, the committee recommends that 
S. 3021, as amended, be considered favorably. 

Attached to this report and made a part thereof are the report of the 
Department of Justice, and letters from the Children’s Home Society 
of California, the Department of Public Welfare of the State of 
Massachusetts, the Department of Social Welfare of the State of 
Michigan, and the Department of Public Assistance of the State of 
Washington, 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


Washington, May 11, 1956. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: This is in response to your request for the views 
of the Department of Justice concerning the bill (S. 3021) to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to make unlawful certain practices in 
connection with the placing of minor children for permanent free care 
or for adoption. 

The bill would add to title 18 of the United States Code a new chap- 
ter to be known as chapter 54—Interstate Placement of Children for 
Permanent Free Care or for Adoption. The chapter would consist 
of four sections, 1180-1183. 

Section 1180 would provide for a fine of not more than $5,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 3 years or both for the placing, 
arranging for or assisting in the placement of a child for permanent 
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free-care or adoption in a home other than that of a relative within the 
third degree under circumstances involving interstate transportation 
of the child, unless the placement (1) has the written approval of the 
public department responsible for child welfare, in the State in which 
the foster or adoptive parents are domiciled or reside, certified as 
having been given after an investigation by the Department or by a 
child-care agency selected by it; or (2) is made by an agency licensed 
or authorized to place children for adoption or permanent free care; 
(3) is made after receipt by the foster or adoptive parents of a written 
statement from a а or licensed private child care or adoption 
agency that the placement is in the best interests of the child; and (4) 
is made by the natural mother directively and without help from a 
third person. The requirement under subsection (3), would apply 
only when the public department responsible for child welfare activi- 
ties in the State of residence of the foster or adopting parents has no 
statutory obligation “to supervise, control, or regulate the importation 
of children.” Section 1180 would also provide that it would not super- 
sede the District of Columbia Act of April 22, 1944, regulating the 
placement of children (58 Stat. 193; District of Columbia Code, 
title 32, ch. 7 (b)). 

Proposed section 1181 would make it a felony, punishable by fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 5 years, 
or both, for soliciting, collecting, or receiving money or any other 
thing of value for placing, arranging for, or assisting in arranging for, 
the placement of a child transported interstate. The provision would 
not apply to an adoption agency authorized or licensed by any State. 

Section 1182 would provide a similar penalty for any person who 
persuades, induces, coerces, or arranges for a parent of a child (includ- 
ing an unborn child) to travel from one place to another in interstate 
commerce for placement of the child in return for money or anything 
of value. 

Section 1183 would define the terms “‘child,”’ “interstate commerce,” 
and ‘“‘permanent free care.” 

The obviously laudable purpose of this legislation is to combat the 
so-called adoption rackets. Although there can be no disagreement 
as to the desirability of eliminating this nefarious business, historically, 
the regulation of domestic relations matters, such as adoption, has 
rested with the States. Whether Federal legislation in this field should 
be enacted constitutes a question of policy concerning which the De- 
partment of Justice prefers to make no comment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
Witiram P. Rogers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Арви, 10, 1956. 
Senator Estes KErAUVER, 
United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Keravver: I am writing on behalf of the Board of 
Directors of the Children's Home Society of California to express our 
support of S. 3021, relating to the placement of minor children across 
‘State lines for permanent care or for adoption, The Children’s Home 
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Society of California, which was organized in 1891, has seen many of 
the tragic results of irresponsible and unfortunate placements of 
children across State lines. Some of these have been children who 
were brought in from other countries without sufficient study and 
consideration of the suitability of the plan before the placement, and 
who later have come to the attention of our society and other agencies 
after serious damage has been done because of rejection of them by 
their adoptive or prospective adoptive parents or because the plan was 
not satisfactory for other reasons. The same thing has been true of 
children who have been transported across State lines without con- 
sideration of their welfare and the suitability of the plan for them. 
We believe that the bill which you have introduced in the Senate will 
correct the difficulties which children have experienced through inter- 
state and intercountry placements in the past and that it is in the 
interests of not only the children, but also their natural parents and 
adoptive parents, as well as the community. We respectfully urge 
favorable consideration of this bill for these reasons. 
Sincerely, 
ARTHUR T. GEORGE, President. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WELFARE, 
Boston 11, May 24, 1956. 
Hon. EsTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Keravuver: This communication is a tardy 
yet a considered response to your inquiry of February 27, 1956, on 
the content of S. 3021. We are attaching specific numbered replies 
in duplicate to the inquiries which accompanied your letter and the 
copy of the legislation as presently filed. 

fe addition, however, we should like to make the following general- 
ized comments: (1) The bill, as written, appears to be a broad, in- 
clusive one, which offers tremendously more protection to children, 
natural parents, and prospective adoptive parents than current in- 
dividual State statutes. We are of the firm conviction that if enacted 
this legislation would be a long step forward in eliminating shopping 
for babies in sister States by persons or couplies who cannot meet the 
standards of home life or the adoption laws of their home States and 
whose activities in this area not only keep the baby black-market 
alive, but who, through spectacular individual cases, excite mis- 
directed and emotional sympathy through the medium of magazine 
articles of newspaper publicity which either distorts facts or does not 
present the basic initial issues in the purchase of the child. 

A very favorable aspect of the proposed legislation is the heavy 
penalty for involvement of any kind or in any manner in the placement 
of achild. We believe that the penalties in our own State are far too 
minimal and lenient, and in no way act as a deterrent to those who 
wish to deal unscrupulously in peddling human flesh. 

The major contribution we believe is included in lines 20 to 23 on 

age 3 of the legislation which spells out so clearly a direct placement 
bs the mother as supported by the other language which defines 
placement of a child by other persons. We not only applaud the 
clarity of the individual placement by the mother, but we particularly 
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approve the language of third-party placements, which includes the 
term, “who arrange for or assist in arranging for the placement of a 
child,” whether or not money is involved. 

For long-range objectives, we would not quibble about any questions 
we have on individual phrases or arrangement of language, as experi- 
ence over a period of time could dictate substantive changes which 
would seem merited after original passage of this legislation as pres- 
ently written. We shall be glad to give official, personal, written, 
and oral support to the bill, 

Very truly yours, 
Patrick A. TOMPKINS, 
Jommissioner. 





STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Lansing, March 23, 1956. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Keravver: I am glad to comment on your bill to 
impose criminal sanctions on interstate placements of children made 
in violation of State laws. 

Ever since the United States Supreme Court decision several years 
ago that private transportation of persons across State lines was 
interstate commerce, members of my staff have favored legislation of 
the character you now propose. We recognize just as do you in your 
letter that the proposed legislation is not a cure-all, but it is a very 
necessary tool to assist the States in their own efforts to stamp out 
the black market in babies. I have asked my staff to prepare a reply 
to your 10 questions in respect to Michigan and this is attached. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Maxey, Director. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
Olympia, March 27, 1956. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dzan SENATOR KErAUvER: We have studied the proposal for con- 
trol of interstate placement of children as set forth in S. 3021 and 
believe it is a valuable adjunct to the control of indiscriminate 
adoption placement. 

We discussed its provision with the Washington Council on Adop- 
tive Practice which is an organization of representatives from all the 
adoption agencies in our State. It met with very favorable con- 
sideration from this group. We are enclosing the answers to your 
questionnaire which were arrived at in consultation with all the 
adoption agencies, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE M. HOLLENBECK, 
Acting Director. 


O 
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RELATING TO INTERCORPORATE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES CORP. AND THE 
MANILA ELECTRIC CO. 


JvLY 25 (legislative day, Jur v 16), 1956.— Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Maenvuson (for Mr. Durr), from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, submitted the following 


REPORT 
(To accompany H. R. 10624] 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill H. R. 10624 on July 9, 1956, relating to intercorpo- 
rate relations between the General Public Utilities Corp., a corpora- 
tion organized and operating in the United States, and the Manila 
Electric Co., having considered the same. report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


1. PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill exempts the General Public Utilities Corp., a registered 
holding company, from the provisions of section 11 (b) (1) of the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, under which it has been 
directed by the Securities and Exchange Commission to divest itself 
of control and ownership ot one of its subsidiary companies, Manila 
Electric Co., located in the city of Manila in the Republic of the 
Philippines, so as to permit it to retain its ownership thereof. The 
bill does not amend the Holding Company Act; it does not relieve the 
General Public Utilities Corp. from any of its other duties or obliga- 
tions under the act. 


2. COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


While the committee conducted no hearings, it relies upon the report 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives (H. Rept. No. 2477, 84th Cong., 2d sess.), the 


hearings conducted before the House committee and discussion on 


1The House hearings were not printed but original transcript thereof was made available 
committee. 
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the floor of the House (Congressional Record, July 2, pp. 10529- 
10530). Memorandums filed by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission with the House committee and statement of its views, dated 
July 9, 1956, filed with the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
with reference to a companion bill, S. 4048, introduced by Senator 
Smith of New Jersey on June 13, 1956, which was subsequently 
referred to this committee, has also been carefully considered. Addi- 
tionally, comment of the Comptroller General of the United States on 
S. 4048 received by this committee July 18, 1956, has been noted. 
These latter documents are set forth herein. 


3. BACKGROUND 


General Public Utilities Corp. is a registered holding company. 
It is a successor to the Associated Gas & Electric Co. which acquired 
the common stock of Manila Electric Co. more than 30 years ago. 
At the present time, GPU owns the common stock of four electric 
power companies operating in the States of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania in addition to its common stock interest in the Manila utility. 
Facilities of its four domestic companies comprise an integrated electric 
system and supplies services to 928,000 customers. The Manila 
company services approximately 260,000 customers and constitutes the 
principal source of electric power in the Philippine Republic. It is 
the only American public-utility holding company which controls 
both a domestic pullis utility system and a separate foreign public 
utility system at the present time. Under the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, a registered holding company, except for 
unusual circumstances set forth in the proviso of section 11 (b) (1), 
is limited in its operation to a single integrated public-utility system. 
GPU is unable to meet the requirements of this section of the act so 
as to permit it to retain control and ownership of Manila Electric 
Co. which obviously bears no geographical relation to its other 
subsidiaries in the States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. While the 
Holding Company Act, in section 3 (a) (5), affords an exemptive 
possibility to comparable holding companies which derive no material 
part of their income from subsidiaries within the United States, GPU 
cannot qualify thereunder. Consequently, there is no available 
exemption by Commission order which would permit it to retain its 
ownership in Manila. 

In 1941 when its predecessors were undergoing reorganization under 
the Bankruptcy Act, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
instituted a proceeding resulting in the issuance of an order on August 
13, 1942, directing it to divest itself, among other properties, of the 
two public utility companies which it then operated in the Philippines.’ 
Compliance with the order was made impossible, however, for with 
the invasion of the Philippine Islands, the Manila properties came 
under the domination of the Japanese and were subject to substantial 
destruction. The SEC order was suspended on February 9, 1945, 
on application of the trustees of GPU’s predecessor who advised that 
the properties were then in the hands of the Japanese and, following 
their recovery, it would be necessary to expend substantial funds for 


2 The House report states: ‘General Public Utilities has two subsidiaries in the Philippines; namely 
Manila Electric Co. and Escudero Electric Service Co. Inasmuch as General Public Utilities has applied 
to Philippine authorities for the merger of Escudero into Manila, the system in the Philippines is herein 
treated as one company.” 
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rehabilitation purposes and that while the Philippine companies did 
not have sufficient funds to undertake a rehabilitation program, the 
American holding company was in a position to provide them. Under 
these circumstances, the SEC removed the two Philippine companies 
from the list of those required to be divested, subject to its right to 
reinstate the order of 1942, directing the divestment of the Philippine 
properties upon adequate notice and hearing limited to the single 
question of the appropriateness of the time of such reinstatement in 
relation to the status of the rehabilitation program. On December 
28, 1951, the SEC reconvened the proceeding and, after hearing, 
reinstated the divestment order so far as the Philippine properties 
were concerned, and GPU was required to comply with the order 
within 1 year thereafter. The reinstated divestment order has not 
been complied with by the company for the reason, as advanced to the 
House committee, that reasonable efforts to find a purchaser at a fair 
price have been unsuccessful and involuntary divestment would 
result in irreparable harm to stockholders and run counter to our 
foreign policy interests in the Philippines. 

On February 24, 1955, there was introduced in the House H. R. 4370 
which proposed to amend section 11 (b) (1) of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act by adding a proviso thereto which would have 
had the same effect as the present bill. Hearings were not held on 
that bill and, according to the transcript of the testimony taken on the 
present bill before the House committee (pp. 65-66). Mr. Rayburn, 
who was an author of the original Holding Company Act, did not 
desire any legislation which would amend the act. Consequently, 
Mr. Klein introduced the present bill on April 18, 1956, which does 
not amend the act. According to comments made on the floor of the 
House at the time H. R. 10624 was passed, Mr. Rayburn was "satisfied 
with this procedure" (Congressional Record, July 2, 1956, p. 10530). 

The House committee conducted 2 days of hearings and took the 
testimony of 5 witnesses, the president of the General Public Utilities 
Corp., the Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Director of the Division of Corporate Regulation of that Com- 
mission, the vice president of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., and an officer of the First National City Bank of New York, 
The Securities and Exchange Commission opposed the legislation. 
The memorandum of the Commission is printed in the appendix to 
this report. Letters and statements from numerous stockholders in 
GPU in support of the legislation were filed with the committee which 
included a number of fiduciaries, investment companies, banks, and 
insurance companies, such as Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Fidelity Fund, Inc., New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Penroad Corp., Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, the Wellington Fund of Delaware, the First 
National City Bank of New York, Loeb, Rhodes & Co., Niagara Share 
Corp., and the Lehman Corp. Generally speaking, it was the position 
of the stockholders that the order of divestiture would have an injuri- 
ous effect upon the value of their investment as well as repercussions 
upon the Philippine economy. 

Letters were filed with the House committee from the Department 
of State indicating that the bill was in furtherance of our foreign policy 
program, from the International Cooperation Administration stating 
that the bill was consistent with the objectives of the Mutual Security 
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Act of 1954 and from the Bureau of the Budget, stating that if Congress 
believed that the bill was in the public interest, the Bureau of the 
Budget would have no objection to its enactment. ‘These communi- 
a as they appear in the House report are printed in the appendix 
ereto. 
The House report indicates that the Department of State advised 
that committee— 


that the Philippine Government is believed to take the view 
that— 

(1) A new holding company would not have sufficient 
financial credit o its own and consequently would be unable 
to provide financial assistance to the Manila Electric Co. for 
the expansion of the latter's productive facilities. 

(2) The background, experience, and knowledge of the 
economic development program of the Philippines which has 
been fully supported b the present management of the 
General Public Utilities Corp. might be lost to the Philip- 
pines if à new management for the Manila Electric Co. were 
necessary. 

(3) A new holding company might not have the required 
engineering and technical talent to assist the Manila Electric 
Co. in its expansion plans. 

(4) The installation of a nuclear powerplant in the Philip- 
ines by the Manila Electric Co. might be foregone or de- 
ayed by many years if the stock of Manila Electric Co. were 

transferred to a new United States holding company (p. 3 
of H. Rept. No. 2477, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). 


Klein, the author of the House bill, stated in pertinent part that— 


If the company were compelled to dispose of its stock, a 
controlling interest might be purchased by some foreign 
country, perhaps an enemy country, and at some time there 
might result a situation where damage might result in the 
event of hostilities in the Philippines. 


The chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House, ? 
Richards, likewise stated: 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentleman from New York 
and the chairman of the great Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for bringing this legislation to the floor. 
I happen to be familiar with some of the facts and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this legislation. Beyond doubt, it 
will not conflict with the original purposes of the Holding 
Company Act. Iam sure of that. Iam sure also that it is 
what the Philippine Government wants and should have in 
their fight for economic recovery. Iam equally certain from 
the letters I have seen and from comments made to me that 
it does not conflict with the foreign policy of the United 
States" (Congressional Record, July 2, 1956, p. 10530). 


After consideration of the various points of view, the House com- 
mittee unanimously concluded that while it was opposed to legislation 
which would amend the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, 
it was believed the enactment of H. R. 10624 was desirable under the 
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special circumstances which prevailed in this particular situation and 
the bill was passed by the House without objection. 


4. POSITION OF GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES CORP. 


According to the House report and the transcript of hearings con- 
ducted before the Interstate Commerce Committee thereof, compliance 
with the divestment order of the SEC has not been possible. GPU 
stated that sale of shares had been attempted both here and abroad 
without success. The amount involved (estimated by GPU at $38 
million) is so large as to make a sale a major undertaking of even an 
American utility but particularly difficult as to a foreign utility, 
according to GPU and utility specialists who supported the bill. It 
advised the House that it does not believe that the sale of the common 
stock by means of an underwriting and a public offering would be 
feasible in view of the large amount involved and the limited market 
for such a security. GPU's position was that distribution of the 
shares of Manila Electric to GPU stockholders might subject such 
stockholders to a sacrifice of intrinsic value and that large institu- 
tional investors such as insurance companies might be prohibited by 
law from holding a direct investment in a foreign utility. Moreover, 
the policies governing the holdings of other large GPU investors, 
such as investment companies and trustees, would not permit a 
retention of securities of such a nature. Furthermore, GPU indi- 
cated that it would be undesirable to issue fractional shares in con- 
nection with such a distribution and, therefore, the equivalent shares 
would have to be sold in the market for cash at the time of distribu- 
tion and create a condition which would tend to unduly depress the 
market price for the shares and make realization of intrinsic value 
impossible. Scatteration of such stock among many securityholders 
in the United States might result in the control of the Philippine 
company falling into the hands of persons interested in exploiting it 
and would remove a strong financial corporate backer which the 
company has always enjoyed. 

GPU further expressed grave doubts as to the feasibility of carrying 
out American foreign and defense policies if the stock of Manila were 
transferred to a new American holding company and observed that 
the new holding company’s ability to pay interest and principal on 
its own debt securities and dividends on its own stock would depend 
wholly on receipts of dollar payments from Manila Electric. Ac- 
cording to GPU and the spokesman for the First National Bank of the 
City of New York, currency controls in the Philippines create hazards 
of dollar flow of income from the Philippines because of irregularities 
in the time and amount of dollar payments. 

GPU further advanced the position that the operations of the Manila 
company has been promoted by its management thereof and its further 
expansion to meet the needs of Philippine consumers can be best pro- 
moted by its continued ownership and direction thereof; that Manila 
without GPU would not have the credit rating or management to 
enable it to secure additional dollar funds necessary to meet its con- 
tinuing needs, including a proposal to construct a nuclear reactor 
generating plant. GPU strongly urged that the foreign policy of the 
United States. primarily directed to the assistance of friendly countries 
such as the Philippines as well as the encouragement of American 
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investment therein should not be subordinated to the rigid policy of 
the Holding Company Act which requires it to involuntarily dispose 
of its interest in Manila. GPU further reported that there would be 
legal impediments confronting the transfer of stock to a new holding 
company by virtue of the requirements of the Philippine Public Service 
Act which requires approval of the Philippine Public Service Commis- 
sion for the reason that there can be no assurance that the Philippine 
Commission would approve the transfer of Manila Electric stock to a 
new holding company which would lack the financial stability of GPU. 
GPU also maintained that in view of the unavailability to a new hold- 
ing company of adequate private American capital and bank credit, 
financial support for Manila Electric might have to be furnished, if at 
all, by American taxpayers through the foreign-aid program or by 
loans from the Export-Import Bank or in some similar manner and 
pointed out that the expansion of Manila Electric under GPU owner- 
ship has been financed without such American Government assistance. 


5. POSITION OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


The Securities and Exchange Commission presented lengthy testi- 
mony to the House committee in support of its basic position that the 
principles of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 are 
sound and that arguments raised for divesting therefrom with respect 
to GPU are not, in its view, persuasive. According to the SEC these 
fundamental principles of the act lay down the proposition that— 

domestic securityholders, consumers, and the public interest 
enerally are harmed when securities combine an equity 
interest in a domestic utility system with a financial interest 


in gh properties and when management is diverted by 


the problems of foreign properties from full attention to the 
domestic region for whose power needs it is responsible. 


As noted, its memorandum to the House committee appears in the 
appendix to this report. 

Subsequent to the House action, the Commission filed with the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary a memorandum, dated July 9, 
1956, reiterating its opposition and commenting on some aspects of the 
House report and is E in the appendix. The Commission stated 
in pertinent part therein: 


Starting with the proposition that the principles of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act are sound and in the 
public interest, we believe that the issue resolves itself into 
the question of whether countervailing considerations of for- 
eign policy require that GPU itself retain these properties, 
rather than some other responsible American management 
whose sole concern would be Manila. While we realize, as 
stated before, that the question involves considerations 
within the special competence of other Government depart- 
ments and agencies, we would like to supplement our 
comments in the memorandum of May 8 ~ additional 
comment directed toward that central question. 
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4 M additional comments may be generally summarized as 
ollows: 

1. With respect to the statement that the financial credit and 
resources of GPU will be available in providing for the expansion of 
the productive facilities of Manila Electrie, the SEC observes that 
since they advanced a total of $2,698,000 in 1945 and 1946, GPU has 
advanced no further funds and its president testified before the SEC 
in 1950 that it did not propose to advance any further funds to 
Manila. Subsequent to 1946 and through December 31, 1955, GPU 
has taken from the Philippine company $25,365,000 which, after 
deducting approximately $14 million for the United States and 
Philippine income taxes, left a net available to GPU stockholders of 
approximately $11 million. The SEC states that there is either $4 
or $2,220,000 remaining in the hands of GPU which has not been 
distributed to stockholders which would be available as working 
capital to a newly created holding company which would take over 
the Manila stock. It indicates that any funds needed by the Philip- 
pine company have been available to it out of retained earnings 
amounting to approximately $18,747,000 as of December 31, 1955, 
and the sale of securities within the Philippine Islands amounting to 
$8 million as of December 31, 1955. 

2. Divestment by GPU would not in itself cause any change in 
local management personnel in the Philippines and whether any 
changes, if they occur, would be adverse to Philippine interests is 
speculative and problematical. On the contrary, a new holding 
company management would be able to give full time to the affairs 
of Manila and Philippine economic development rather than divide 
its attention as the situation now exists. 

3. There is no evidence that GPU has supplied engineering or 
technical talent from its domestic staff to the Manila system. There 
are competent utility service companies and engineering firms in the 
United States to provide this type of service and, in fact, GPU has 
employed such firms in connection with its domestic problems. 

4. There is no reason apparent to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission why an orderly divestment need cause any delay or aban- 
donment of the installation of a nuclear powerplant in the Philippines. 
The SEC understands that GPU’s plans are contingent upon its re- 
ceiving from some United States engineering firm a bid for such a 
plant at a low enough figure to make construction commercially 
feasible. High fuel costs in the Philippines indicate that such a plant 
may be commercially feasible there long before it would be in the 
United States but a new company’s management would be equally 
free to go forward with such a project if it saw fit. It does not appeat 
that GPU plans to finance such a project by recourse to resources 
other than the credit and earnings of Manila itself. 


6. POSITION OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Under date of July 17, 1956, the Comptroller General advised this 
committee that he has no special information as to the need or desira- 
bility of the legislation proposed in S. 4048, which we have noted is an 
identical bill СЕЈ by Senator Smith of New Jersey on June 13, 
1956, and therefore offers no recommendations on its merits. His 
communication appears in the appendix hereto. 
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7. CONCLUSION 


The committee does not desire to create a precedent for such 
legislation exempting particular holding companies from the provi- 
sions of the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. However, 
the committee understands that GPU is the only American public 
utility holding company which controls both a domestic public 
utility system and a separate foreign public utility system and, 
therefore, the problem with which this bill deals is necessarily unique 
to GPU. It notes the statement in the House report that: 


While the Commission has suggested that these objectives 
which are without the competence of its jurisdiction, as well 
as the purposes of the Utility Act, might be met by the stock 
of Manila being transferred to a newly created American 
holding company, and the stock of that company in turn 
distributed to the stockholders of General Public Utilities, we 
do not find on the record that this will assure to the degree of 
satisfaction necessary, the attainment of the objectives of 
rendering the maximum financial and managerial assistance 
possible to this highly important utility in the Philippines, 
with which country we have been and are bound with such 
ties of friendship and amity and which appears to favor 
continued ownership of the Manila Electric Co. by the 
General Public Utilities Corp. 


It concurs with the views expressed by the House committee, 
namely, that H. R. 10624 is desirable under the special circumstances 
which prevail in this situation and accordingly recommends its 
enactment. 


APPENDIX 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, July 28, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: The Department of State wishes the 
committee to know that it approves the objectives of H. R. 10624, 
relating to intercorporate relations between the General Public 
Utilities Corp., a corporation organized and operating in the United 
States, and the Manila Electric Co., which is pending in vour com- 
mittee. The bill is consistent with United States foreign-policy 
objectives. 

The performance of the Manila Electric Co. under its present 
ownership apparently has been a very creditable one, айсан in 
its efforts, since the end of World War II, to expand its services to 
meet the rapidly growing demand for electric power in the area which 
it serves in the Philippines. Representatives of the General Public 
Utilities Corp. in conversation with departmental officers have 
indicated that the corporation is seriously considering the use of an 
atomic reactor for future power production in the Philippines. Con- 
tinued performance of this type by American-owned firms advances 
the foreign economic policy of the United States by giving practical 
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demonstration to foreign countries of the advantages which accrue to 
such countries through the investment of American capital. 

The Department has been informed that the Philippine Government 
desires to see the General Public Utilities Corp. continue to maintain 
ownership of the Manila Electric Co. as it considers a sale of the latter 
company may well be detrimental to the Philippine economy. 

Of course you understand the Department is only commenting on 
the foreign-policy aspects of the proposed legislation and cannot 
speak for other executive-branch agencies concerning possible domestic 
considerations. 

Sincerely yours, 


COo a 





— ‚ Acting Secretary 
(Signed by Herbert Hoover, Jr.). 


The reports submitted by the departments of the Government which 
have been requested to comment on H. R. 10624 are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 9, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy PRIEST, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MrR. Prisst: In response to your request of April 19, 1956, 
requesting a report on H. R. 10624, relating to mtercorporate relations 
between the General Public Utilities Corp., a corporation organized 
and operating in the United States, and the Manila Electric Co., the 
Department of State wishes to indicate that it is in sympathy with the 
object of the proposed legislation, which appears to be entirely con- 
sistent with United States foreign policy objectives. 

The performance of the Manila Electric Co. under its present 
ownership apparently has been a very creditab' e one, particularly in 
its efforts, since the end of World War II, to expand its services to 
mcet the rapidly growing demand for electric power in the area which 
it serves in the Philippines. Representatives of the General Public 
Utilities Corp. in conversations with departmental officers have 
indicated that the corporation is seriously considering the use of an 
atomic reactor for future power production in the Philippines. Con- 
tinued performance of this type by American-owned firms advances 
the foreign economic policy of the United States by giving practical 
demonstration to foreign countries of the advantages which accrue 
to such countries through the investment of American capital. 

The Department has been informed that the Philippine Govern- 
ment desires to see the General Public Utilities Corp. continue 
to maintain ownership of the Manila Electric Co. as it considers a 
sale of the latter company may well be detrimental to the Philippine 
economy. 

Of course you understand the Department is only commenting on 
the foreign-policy aspects of the proposed legislation and cannot speak 
for other executive branch agencies concerning possible domestic 
considerations. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget 
that there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ковевт С. Нил, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR: CHAIRMAN: In connection with your request of April 19, 
1956, the International Cooperation Administration has been advised 
by the Department of State that H. R. 10624, relating to inter- 
corporate relations between the General Public Utilities Corp., a 
corporation organized and operating in the United States, ind the 
Manila Electric Co., appears to be consistent with United States 
foreign policy objectives. Accordingly, the International Coopera- 
tion Administration has no objection to the enactment into law of 
H. R. 10624, and believes such enactment would be in conformity 
with the objectives of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joun B. HOLLISTER. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 10, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy PRIEST, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of April 
19, 1956, requesting the views of this office with respect to H. R. 
10624, a bill relating to intercorporate relations between the General 
Public Utilities Corp., a corporation organized and operating in the 
United States, and the Manila Electric Co. 

If the Congress believes that H. R. 10624 is in the public interest, 
the Bureau of the Budget would have no objection to its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
, Assistant Director. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 17, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Your letter of July 11, 1956, acknowledged 
July 12, requests our comments on S. 4048, which would provide statu- 
tory authorization for retention by the General Public Utilities Corp. 
of its control and interest in the Manila Electric Co. It is understood 
that the Securities Exchange Commission might require disposal of 
this interest under the Public Utility Act of 1935. 

In the discussion of a companion bill (H. R. 10624) on the floor of 
the House of Representatives (Congressional Record of July 2, 1956, 
pp. 10529-10530) it was pointed out that it may prove contrary to 
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the interest of the United States were the control of the Manila 
Electric Co. to pass into the hands of a foreign power. Irrespective 
of the merits of this discussion, we doubt whether S. 4048 or its com- 
panion bill, H. R. 10624, would prevent such an eventuality. The 
provisions of these bills, while precluding any Government agency 
from requiring the General Public Utilities Corp. to divest itself of 
interest and control in the Manila Electric Co., would not prevent the 
General Public Utilities Corp. from voluntarily disposing of its interest 
in the Manila Electric Co. The discussion indicates, however, invol- 
untary disposal might work to the disadvantage of stockholders as well 
as the national interest. 

We have no special information as to the need or desirability of the 
legislation proposed in S. 4048 and therefore offer no recommendations 
on its merits. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


س 


MEMORANDUM OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION WITH 
RESPECT TO 5. 4048 (84TH CONG., 2D SESS.), JULY 9, 1956 


S. 4048 (the “bill’’) is identical with H. R. 10624 (84th Cone.. 2d 
sess.), with regard to which the Commission submitted a memorandum 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives, dated May 8, 1956, and attached hereto as 
exhibit A." In that memorandum the Commission stated its reasons 
for opposing the enactment of H. R. 10624 and included an analysis 


of the effect of the proposed legislation. The Commission adheres 
to the views set forth in that memorandum and opposes the enactment 
of the bill. 

The Commission’s opposition to the bill is based primarily upon our 
belief that the principles of the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935 (the 'act") are sound and that the arguments raised for 
deviating from these principles with regard to General Public Utilities 
Corp. (“GPU”) and its ownership of Manila Electric Co. (“Manila”) 
are not persuasive. The Commission stated in the memorandum of 
May 8 (exhibit A, p. 1): 

“The Commission opposes enactment of H. R. 10624 because it will 
permit * * * GPU to retain its Philippine subsidiaries in addition to 
its integrated domestic electric utility system. This would be incon- 
sistent with the principles stated by the Congress in the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 and the Commission has not 
been presented with any considerations which would justify departing 
from those principles in this particular situation. It is the Commis- 
sion’s opinion that the reasonable needs of all persons and interests 
concerned can be well served by divestment from GPU of its Philip- 
pine properties in an appropriate manner.” 

We went on to explain that divestment through creation of a new 
domestic holding company to hold the Manila stock, followed by an 
orderly distribution of that holding company’s stock to GPU’s stock- 
holders will satisfy whatever foreign affairs interest the United States 


1 That committee reported H. R. 10624 favorably to the House of Representatives in H. Rept. 2477, da ted 
June 26, 1956. The House passed the bill on July 2, 1956. 
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has in the matter while preserving the interests of American investors 
and complying with the principles and standards of the act. We 
stated: 

“These principles embody the proposition that domestic security 
holders, consumers, and the public interest generally are harmed w hen 
securities combine an equity interest in a domestic utility system with 
a financial interest in fereign properties and when management is 
diverted by the problems of foreign properties from full attention to 
the domestic region for whose power needs it is responsible.” 

We were aware of the contentions that control of Manila might fall 
into the hands of irresponsible persons. We were also cognizant of the 
significance of the early construction of a nuclear power project by 
American capital in the Philippines. As to the latter we pointed 
out that, so far as we were aware, GPU proposed a commercially 
feasible nuclear power project which presumably could be financed 
and constructed by any responsible American management. As to 
the foreign relations aspect generally we stated: 

“The “importance to United States foreign policy of having an 
American corporate entity overseeing the management of the Philip- 
pine subsidiaries, and the significance of a possible nuclear power 
project to United States foreign affairs, are matters within the special 
competence of other Government departments and agencies, but it 
seems clear to us that whatever importance they may have need not be 
sacrificed by compliance with the Commission’s divestment order 
under the standards of the Public Utility Holding Company Act." 

While it is true that the bill would affect only GPU and its Philippine 
subsidiaries and that no other holding company registered under the 
act has a remaining foreign subsidiary, save three whose plans involve 
ultimate exemption from the act and which no longer hold securities 
of domestic subsidiaries, GPU's situation is unique principally be- 
cause, by failing to comply with the act and the order of divestment, 
it has become the last case. Exhibit B gives a list of divestments of 
foreign subsidiaries already achieved pursuant to orders of the Com- 
mission. Other holding companies with foreign subsidiaries have 
taken the alternative course permitted by the act, namely, to retain 
the foreign properties and divest the domestic subsidiaries. Most 
notable of these is the Electric Bond and Share Co., which requested 
permission of the Commission to keep a domestic ву stem along with 
its foreign utilities. The Commission, however, determined that the 
act did not permit the combined ownership. As a consequence, 
Bond and Share sold or distributed the stock of its many former 
domestic utility subsidiaries but retains a controlling interest in 
American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., itself a holding company over 
foreign utility companies with assets aggregating over a billion dollars 
in book value. 

Starting with the proposition that the principles of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act are sound and in the public interest, 
we believe that the issue resolves itself into the question of whether 
countervailing considerations of foreign policy require that GPU 
itself retain these properties, rather than some other responsible 
American management whose sole concern would be Manila. While 
we realize, as stated before, that the question involves considerations 
within the special competence of other Government departments and 
agencies, we would like to supplement our comments in the memoran- 
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dum of May 8 by additional comment directed toward that central 
question. 

In the report of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, at page 3, are set out certain 
views of the Philippine Government as reported by the Department 
of State. To the extent that the views of the Philippine Govern- 
ment are pertinent, we believe the following comments may be 
helpful: 

(1) It is not clear in what manner the financial credit and resources 
of GPU would be helpful in providing “financial assistance to the 
Manila Electric Co. for the expansion of the latter’s productive facili- 
ties.” As we stated in our memorandum of May 8, GPU in 1945 and 
1946, advanced Manila a total of $2,698,116. It has advanced no 
funds since December 31, 1946, and in 1950 the president of GPU 
testified before the Commission that GPU did not propose to advance 
any further funds to Manila. Subsequent to 1946 and through De- 
cember 31, 1955, GPU has received from its Philippine companies 
interest and dividend payments aggregating $25,365,000, which after 
deducting $14,204,000 for United States and Philippine income taxes 
and related charges, left a net balance available to GPU’s stockholders 
of $11,161,000. Any funds needed by the Philippine companies, in 
addition to funds provided from depreciation accruals and other non- 
cash items, have been obtained from retained earnings ($18,747,345 
to December 31, 1955) and the sale of securities within the Philippine 
Islands ($8 million to December 31, 1955). We are advised by the 
Comptroller of GPU that through March 31, 1956, GPU had received 
net cash remittances from Manila in excess of the cash dividends paid 
by GPU on its own stock from such remittances of $4,046,000 or 
$2,420,000, depending upon the particular method of computation 
and the basic assumptions made. It would appear equitable, there- 
fore, that there be transferred by GPU to a newly created holding 
company holding the Manila stock any undistributed balance of suca 
funds to serve as available working capital. 

(2) Divestment by GPU through a newly created American holding 
company would not in itself cause any change in local management 
personnel in the Philippines. The American holding company would 
itself be managed at least initially by a board of directors selected by 
GPU subject to the approval of the Commission. The stockholders 
of the American holding company would at least initially be the GPU 
stockholders. The holding company’s stockholders would of course 
be free to change its management in the future, and the American 
holding company’s management would be free to change the local 
management of Manila. Whether such changes would occur, and 
whether, if they did, the effect would be adverse to Philippine interests 
is problematical and certainly not inevitable. The management of 


? The House committee report states: 

“The Department of State has advised this committee that the Philippine Government is believed to 
take the view that— 

“(1) A new holding company would not have sufficient financial credit of its own and consequently 
would be unable to provide financial assistance to the Manila Electric Co. for the expansion of the latter’s 
productive facilities 

*(2) The background, experience, and knowledge oi the economie development program of the Philip- 
pines which has been fully supported by the present management of the General Public Utilities Corp. 
might be lost to the Philippines if a new management for the Manila Electric Co. were necessary 

*(3) A new holding company might not have the required engineering and technical talent to assist the 
Manila Electric Co. in its expansion plan : 

“(4) The installation of a nuclear powerplant in the Philippines by the Manila Electric Co. might be 
foregone or delayed by many years if the stock of Manila Electric Co. were transferred to a new United 
States holding company.” 
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GPU is itself subject to change by the vote of its stockholders, and 
managerial personnel in the Philippines, as elsewhere, are always free 
to leave as well as being subject to the hazards of health. Whether 
or not divestment occurs, it is impossible to give absolute assurance 
that Manila will continue to be operated by persons with experience 
and knowledge of local conditions, but there is nothing in orderly di- 
vestment which need cause adverse change in this regard. On the 
contrary, a new holding company’s management would be able to 
devote full time to the affairs of Manila and to Philippine economic 
development rather than divide its attention between a major domestic 
electric utility system and a remote, foreign subsidiary. 

(3) There is no evidence that GPU has supplied engineering or 
technical talent from its domestic staff to the Manila system. For 
reasons mentioned above, orderly divestment need not cause any 
change in the engineering and technical talent now in the Philippines. 
Furthermore, there are well-known and competent utility service com- 
panies as well as utility engineering firms in the United States able 
to provide this type of service, should it be necessary. In fact GPU 
has itself employed such firms in connection with its domestic 
properties and operations. 

(4) There is no reason apparent to the Commission why orderly 
divestment in the manner suggested need cause abandonment or 
delay of the installation of a nuclear powerplant in the Philippines. 

Ve understand that GPU’s own plans are contingent upon its receiving 
from some United States engineering firm a bid for such a plant at 
a low enough figure to make construction commercially feasible. 
High fuel costs in the Philippines indicate that construction of such 
a plant may be commercially feasible there long before it would be 
here. A new holding company’s management, although initially 
selected by GPU, would of course be free to go forward with such a 
project or not as it saw fit. However, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the same conditions which make a nuclear powerplant commer- 
cially attractive to GPU’s management would likewise motivate a new 
holding company’s management. It does not appear that GPU 
plans to finance such a project by recourse to resources other than 
the credit and earnings of Manila itself. 

With regard to the Commission’s views on the other arguments 
raised in support of the bill, we respectfully refer to our memorandum 
of May 8, attached as exhibit A. 


Ехнівіт А 


MEMORANDUM OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION WITH 
Respect ro Н. R. 10624 (847TH Cona., 2p Suss.), May 8, 1956 


Introduction 

The Commission opposes enactment of H. R. 10624 because it will 
permit General Public Utilities Corp. (GPU) to retain its Philippine 
subsidiaries in addition to its integrated domestic electric utility 
system. This would be inconsistent with the principles stated by 
the Congress in the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 and 
the Commission has not been presented with any considerations which 
would justify departing from those principles in this particular situa- 
tion. It is the Commission’s opinion that the reasonable needs of all 
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persons and interests concerned can be well served by divestment 
from GPU of its Philippine properties in an appropriate manner. 

On May 2, 1955, the Commission submitted to the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce its comments on H. R. 4370, 
84th Congress, which would have the same effect as the present H. R. 
10624, namely, to permit GPU to retain its two Philippine subsidiaries, 
Manila Electric Co. (Manila) and Escudero Electric Service Co. 
(Escudero), despite an order of this Commission under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act requiring that the properties be di- 
vested. "Those comments contained an analysis of the legal, financial, 
and historical aspects of the situation and had appended certain 
financial tables for further information. We assume that those com- 
ments with appendices are available to the committee. 

The Commission concluded its 1955 comments by stating that it 
neither supported nor opposed the bill (H. R. 4370) but called to the 
committee's attention five considerations which it believed to be of 
major importance. Further consideration has persuaded the Com- 
mission that all reasonable objectives asserted by GPU for that bill 
as well as for the present bill can be as well achieved by a suitable plan 
of divestment. This would avoid the evils found by the Congress to 
flow from combining noncontiguous foreign utility properties under 
the same corporate ownership as domestic properties. 

We refer to the asserted foreign relations objective, suggested by 
GPU, of preserving GPU’s ownership which is claimed to be efficient 
in its operation and to have acquired substantial good will in the 
Philippines. We also refer to the possibility, suggested by GPU, 
that a nuclear powerplant, if economically feasible, might be con- 
structed in Manila. The importance to United States foreign policy 
of having an American corporate entity overseeing the management 
of the Philippine subsidiaries, and the significance of a possible nuclear 
power project to United States foreign affairs, are matters within the 
special competence of other Government Departments and agencies, 
but it seems clear to us that whatever importance they may have need 
not be sacrificed by compliance with the Commission’s divestment 
к under the standards of the Public Utility Holding Company 

ct. 

As appears more fully below, divestment through creation of a 
domestic holding company to hold the Manila and Escudero stock, 
followed by an orderly distribution of that holding company’s stock 
to GPU’s stockholders, will satisfy whatever foreign affairs interest 
the United States has in the matter while preserving the interests of 
American investors and complying with the principles and standards 
of the Public Utility Holding Company Act. These principles em- 
body the proposition that domestic security holders, consumers, and 
the public interest generally are harmed when securities combine an 
equity interest in a domestic utility system with a financial interest in 
foreign properties and when management is diverted by the problems 
of foreign properties from full attention to the domestic region for 
whose power needs it is responsible. 

Such a method of divestment would also protect against GPU’s 
claim that control of the Philippine properties might fall into the 
hands of irresponsible persons, and would enable the operating 
management to remain intact. The nuclear power project at this 
time is uncertain. Since GPU is proposing a commercially feasible 
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project, it would appear that this project could as well go forward 
through a separate and independent American holding company. 

With the possibility of this type of divestment in mind the Com- 

| mission sees no contradiction between the interests of GPU’s stock- 

p holders and consumers, the interests of foreign policy and our relations 

with nations of the Far East, and the public interest and the interests 

of investors and consumers as embodied in the Public Utility Holding 

Company Act of 1935. In the analysis which follows we have largely 

restated our remarks of May 2, 1955, with emphasis upon the possibili- 

ties of meeting all reasonable objectives without enactment of the 

bill and the evils which this would perpetuate. 

















ANALYSIS 








The present bill, H. R. 10624, provides: “That no law of the 
United States shall be held to require, or to authorize any department 
or independent agency of the Government to require, the General 
Public Utilities Corporation, a corporation organized and operating 
in the United States, to divest itself of control of, or any interest in, 
the Manila Electric Company, which produces and distributes elec- 
tricity in and around the city of Manila in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines." 

'The bill represents special legislation to exe mpt GPU from ore of 
the provisions of the Public Utility Holding C ompany Act of 1935. 
The principal integrated public-utility system of GPU, a ewer 
holding company, is in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. As stated, 
also has two public-utility subsidiaries in the Philippines, у. 
Manila and Escudero. GPU has applied to the Philippine authorities 
for approval of a merger of Escudero into Manila. If H. R. 10624 
should be enacted, GPU would be the only registered holding company 
having a retainable public-utility system within the United States 
and at the same time a retainable additional public-utility system 
outside the United States and not contiguous to its United States 
system. 

In adopting the act, Congress provided that generally qnss а 
registered holding company “should be limited in its operations to + 
single integrated public utility system, as that term is defined in 
section 2 (a) (29), except under the unusual circumstances set forth 
in the proviso in section 11 (b) (1) which reads as follows: 

‘“* * * Provided, however, That the Commission shall permit a 
registered holding company to continue to control one or more addi- 
4 tional integrated public-utility systems, if, after notice and opportunity 

j for hearings, it finds that— 3 

“(А) Each of such additional systems cannot be operated as Ў 

an independent system without the loss of substantial economies 
which can be secured by the retention of control by such holding И 
company or such system; 

*(B) All of such additional systems are located in one State, 
or in adjoining States, or in a contiguous foreign country ; and i 

"(C) The continued combination of such systems under the M 
control of such holding company is not so large (considering the 
state of the art and the area or region affected) as to impair the 
advantages of localized management, efficient operation, or the 
effectiveness of regulation." 
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Whether or not GPU could meet the requirements of clauses (A) 
and (C) with regard to its Philippine properties, it concedes that it 
cannot meet clause (B) and that the Commission’s divestment order 
is lawful. 

A preliminary draft of section 11 of the act contained a provision 
that the Commission could not require divestment of interests outside 
the United States (see H. Rept. No. 1318, 74th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 6, 
17). This, however, was ultimately eliminated, and the bill as finally 
enacted embodied the principle that a holding company should” * * * 
control the management of only a single system of operating com- 
yanies, which single system is not mixed up with any extraneous 
»usinesses such as * * * operations in foreign countries * * *" (S, 
Rept. No. 621, 74th Cong., Ist sess., p. 11). 

Under the e xemption prov isions contained in section 3 (a) of the act, 
Congress permitted the Commission to grant a holding company an 
exemption from the substantive provisions of the act, including sec- 
tion 11 (b) (I), if, inder paragraph 5 of section 3 (a), the holding 
company did not derive any material part of its income from domestic 
public-utility subsidiaries. The intent of that subsection was to 
permit the Commission to grant an exemption to a holding company 
which holds securities of public-utility companies operating outside 
the United States if the holding company does not, in addition, 
control substantial public-utility companies operating within the 
United States. The statement of the managers on the part of the 
House (Congressmen Rayburn, Huddleston, and Lea) contained in 
the conference report upon the act (H. R. Rept. No. 1903, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess.) stated, at page 70, with respect to section 3 (a) (5), 
that its purpose was to allow exceptions ** * * in the case of a 
holding company whose interests are essentially foreign." 

The history of the posture in which GPU now finds itself with 
respect to the Philippine properties under the mandate of section 
11 (b) (1) commenced in 1941. In that year, at a time when Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Corp. (*Agecorp") and its parent, Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. (predecessors of GPU), were undergoing reorgani- 
zation pursuant to chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act, the Commission 
instituted a proceeding directed to the then chapter X trustees of 
Agecorp in which it was alleged that the then holding company system 
held a arge number of companies scattered throughout this country 
and in the Philippine Islands which were not ret tainable under the 
standards of section 11 (b) (1). After hearing, the Commission, on 
August 13, 1942, issued an order in which, among other things, the 
system was ordered to sever its relationship with a large number of 
companies, including the two public-utility companies operating in 
Philippine Islands (Denis J. Driscoll and Willard L. Thorp, etc., 

1$. Е. С. 1115; 11 © Е. С. 1123). 

Lea foi. on "February 9, 1945, the two Philippine companies were 
removed from the list of companies required to be divested. The 
order of removal was entered upon the application of the trustees of 
Agecorp who stated that the properties of the two Philippine companies 
were then in the hands of the Japanese and that, after the Japanese 
had been driven out of the Philippine Islands, it ‘would be nec essary 
that substantial funds be expended to rehabilitate the properties; and 
that, while the Philippine companies did not have sufficient funds to 
undertake such a program on their own, their parent holding com- 
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pany, Associated Electric Co., an American company and a direct 
subsidiary of Agecorp, was in a position to advance very substantial 
sums to provide the necessary funds. Under these circumstances, the 
Commission removed the two Philippine companies from the list of 
companies required to be divested subject “to the condition that 
{the 1942] order directing the divestment of the Philippine properties 
[might] be reinstated upon notice and opportunity for hearing on the 
sole question of the appropriateness of the time of such reinstatement 
in relation to the status of the rehabilitation program.” (Denis J. 
Driscoll and Willard L. Thorp, ete., 18 S. E. C. 283.) 

Subsequently, the Commission reconvened the proceeding and, after 
hearing, on December 28, 1951, reinstated the divestment order so far 
as the Philippine properties were concerned (General Public Utilities 
Corporation, Holding Company Act Release No. 10982). Under the 
standards of section 11 (c) of the act, GPU was required to comply 
with the divestment order within 1 year from December 28, 1951. 
Since the divestment has not as yet been effected, the company has 
been in default with respect to the order for nearly 3% years. 

On February 24, 1955, there was introduced H. R. 4370 (84th Cong., 
lst sess.), which proposed to amend section 11(b)(1) of the act by 
adding a proviso thereto which would have had the same effect as the 
present bill. The Commission on May 2, 1955, submitted its com- 
ments on that bill. No hearings have been held. 

The Commission on March 6, 1956, notified GPU that unless GPU 
filed a plan for divestment of its Philippine subsidiaries within 60 
days, the Commission would consider appropriate enforcement action. 
The company by letter dated April 23, 1956, referred to the present 
bill which had been introduced on April 18, 1956, and indicated that 
it did not intend to comply with the order. Copies of both letters 
are attached. 

Between March 1, 1945, and December 31, 1946, Associated Electric 
Co. (*Aelec"), the intermediate holding company, advanced to or for 
the account of the Philippine companies $2,698,116, but no further 
investment of new moneys has been made by the GPU system in the 
Philippine properties since December 31, 1946. The payment of 
interest and dividends was resumed by Manila in the latter part of 
1950, such payments having been stopped when war broke out late 
in 1941. Since their resumption, and through December 31, 1955, 
Manila has distributed to its parent, Aelec, an aggregate of $25,265,000 
of income, consisting of $2,277,500 of interest payments, $1,312,500 of 

referred stock dividends, and $21,675,000 of common stock dividends. 
n addition, from 1947 to 1955, inclusive, Escudero has paid $100,000 
in common stock dividends to its parent, Aelec. Any funds needed 
by the Philippine companies, in addition to funds provided from 
depreciation accruals and other noncash items, have been obtained 
from retained earnings ($18,747,345 to December 31, 1955) and the 
sale of securities within the Philippine Islands ($8 million to De- 
cember 31, 1955). 

It is to be noted that the United States and Philippine income taxes 
and Philippine exchange taxes and related charges recorded by Aelec 
on the above income from its Philippine subsidiaries aggregated ap- 
proximately $14,204,000, leaving a net balance of distributed Philip- 
pine income of approximately $11,161,000 applicable to the stock of 
GPU. Aelec currently pays a United States income tax on its Philip- 
pine income computed at the corporate rate of 52 percent (after first 
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deducting from such income certain Philippine remittance charges ') 
ainst which computed income tax it is entitled to a direct credit for 
Philippine income taxes levied on income distributions from the 
Philippine companies to it. 
LG b has represented to our Division of Corporate Regulation that 
it has attempted from time to time to sell its investment in the Philip- 
ine properties to potential investors both within and without the 
United States but that such attempts have not been successful. It 
has advised further that it does not believe a sale of the common stock 
of the two Philippine companies within the United States by means 
of an underwriting and public offering to be feasible in view of the 
large amount involved (estimated by GPU at from $30 million to $35 
million) and the limited market for such a security. GPU’s position 
is that neither a public offering of the common stock of the Philippine 
companies nor a direct distribution thereof in kind to the common 
stockholders of GPU would be in the best interests of the stockholders 
of GPU because they would each result in scatteration of such stock 
among many security holders in the United States, which in turn 
might result in control of the Philippine companies falling into the 
hands of persons interested only in exploiting the companies and not 
in maintaining their properties and rendering good electric service in 
the areas where they serve. Moreover, GPU states that either a 
public offering or distribution in kind would leave no single entity in 
the United States with any duty of protecting the interests of the 
American investors in the Philippine companies. 

Our Division of Corporate Regulation has discussed with GPU an 
alternative type of divestment which would not result in the scattera- 
tion of the shares of the Philippine companies among investors in the 
United States. Aelec, the intermediate holding company between the 
Philippine subsidiaries and GPU, is now in the process of liquidation 
and dissolution and may well be dissolved by the time these comments 
are received by the committee.? Its assets, including all of the com- 
mon stock, all of the preferred stock, and certain of the debentures of 
the Philippine companies, are being transferred toGPU. Accordingly, 
another holding company could readily be formed in the United States 
by GPU to hold the common stock and the other securities of the 
Philippine companies. In such event, the stock of the new American 
holding company could be distributed to GPU’s stockholders. This 
would effect compliance with the Commission’s divestment order and 
there would still be an American holding company which could look 
out for the interests of American investors. Such American holding 
company would be in a position to negotiate, as GPU does at present, 
with the Department of Defense with respect to any national defense 
requirements of the United States insofar as the operations of the 
two Philippine public-utility companies pertain to such requirements. 

The management of such American holding company, which should 
be no less able and resourceful than the present GPU management, 
would direct its energies, resources, and skills exclusively to developing 
and encouraging the growth of the Philippine properties in a manner 
consistent with the interests of the United States and the interests of 
the Philippine consumers and its investors, most of whom will be 
Americans. In the event new equity capital or financial backing 

! Prior to January 1, 1956, there was also deducted a Philippine exchange tax on dollar remittances. This 
tax was eliminated as of that date. 


2 On March 2, 1956, the Commission approved the dissolution of Aelec and the acquisition of its assets by 
GPU. General Public Utilities Corporation, Holding Company Act Release No. 13117. 
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for the purchase of electric generating units and boiler equipment 
in the United States, or engineering know-how are required by the 
Philippine companies, the American holding company should be 
able to furnish the required financial assistance through its access to 
the American capital markets or lending institutions or to supply 
the required engineering assistance as the result of contacts estab- 
lished with nationally known engineering firms. 

GPU has advised our Division of Corporate Regulation that it 
opposes such a divestment program since it believes that many of 
its large corporate stockholders would either not be permitted, under 
the laws of the various States in which they are incorporated, or 
would not desire, to retain the stock of a holding company which 
holds securities of only foreign public-utility companies. Under 
these circumstances, GPU purports to be fearful that large blocks of 
the stock of the holding company would be forced upon the market, 
thereby depressing the market price of that stock, and that this 
would not be in the interest of GPU’s stockholders. This fear, in 
the Commission’s opinion, is unwarranted since the large corporate 
holders of GPU stock, if they should desire to dispose of their holdings 
of a company owning only foreign public-utility companies, could 
do so in an orderly manner without causing any adverse effect on 
the market price of the securities. Indeed, to permit a wholesome 
distribution of the stock of the American holding company, and to 
enable the company to obtain suitable management and to organize 
and undertake an appropriate course of action, the distribution by 
GPU to its stockholders of the stock of the American holding com- 
pany could be consummated through several partial distributions. 
The Commission and its staff would, of course, be available for ad- 
vice and assistance to GPU in complying with the divestment order in 
a reasonable and practicable manner consistent with the standards 
of the act. 

The argument advanced by GPU regarding the adverse effect of 
unloading large blocks of such holdings is the same argument originally 
advanced by opponents of the act that compliance with its integration 
and simplification objectives would result in dumping or forced 
liquidation of securities which, in turn, would demoralize the utilities 
market. This argument was specifically rejected by the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in its favorable report on the 
holding-company bill? And in this Commission’s report to a sub- 
committee of this committee, dated October 15, 1951, it was pointed 
out that such fears turned out to be wholly unwarranted.‘ Moreover, 
such large corporate holders have long been aware that, under the act, 
GPU could not retain its interests in the Philippine subsidiaries, and 
any purchases they made of GPU stock were made with that 
knowledge. 

GPU’s contention that ownership of foreign securities is incompati- 
ble with the investment policies of many of its large corporate holders 
does not appear consistent with GPU’s own desire for retention. Apart 
from possible laws or regulations governing the portfolios of certain 
types of investors, arguments against the holding of Manila stock by 
institutional stockholders, either directly or through an American 
holding company, should apply with equal force to GPU itself. 

38. Rept. 621 (74th Cong., 1st sess.) on S. 2796, p. 16. 


* Report for the SEC Subcommittee of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act, pp. 71-83. 
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Compliance by GPU with the Commission’s divestment order should 
be beneficial to the stockholders of GPU. It will give them for the 
first time in the history of the company a management which will 
devote its time and energies solely to looking after the company’s 
domestic utility interests in the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
where its principal integrated system operates. It also goes without 
saying that the management of GPU will be relieved of the necessity 
of making periodic trips to the Philippines to look after GPU’s 
interests there. 

No longer, too, will the earnings and dividends on the stock of 
GPU, as well as the assets underlying such stock, rest upon a com- 
bination of utility enterprises in the United States and utility enter- 
prises in the Far East. As we pointed out previously, for the 9-year 
period from 1941, when the Philippine Islands were seized by the 
Japanese, until 1950, GPU received virtually no income from its 
Philippine subsidiaries. 

GPU has attempted to create the impression that by the divest- 
ment of the Philippine subsidiaries from GPU control, the stock- 
holders of GPU will suffer a severe loss. There is no reason why 
divestment through distribution should cause a loss, and the experi- 
ence of registered systems generally in complying with divestment 
orders has been to the contrary. After the consummation of the 
divestment, each GPU stockholder will continue to retain his precise 
share in the present GPU enterprise except that instead of having 
only stock of GPU as it is now constituted, he will have stock of the 
reconstituted GPU and also stock of the spun-off Philippine com- 
panies—the latter probably through the medium of the stock of & 
new American holding company. Actually he may have gained an 
advantage. If he is interested in a domestic utility security, he can 
keep the stock of the reconstituted GPU and sell the stock of the 
spun-off company, and vice versa, or he can keep them both. 


CONCLUSION 


Notwithstanding the arguments raised in favor of H. R. 10624, the 
Commission believes that enactment of the bill will be detrimental to 
GPU’s stockholders, the public interest, and the interest of consumers. 
The Commission directs the attention of the committee to the following 
considerations with respect to which it believes the committee should 
be fully apprised before taking action upon this bill: 

(1) The bill represents special legislation designed to accommodate 
a particular registered holding company with respect to a particular 
problem which existed before the act was adopted and which continues 
to represent a substantial problem in connection with its divestiture 
program as ordered by this Commission under section 11 of the act. 

(2) The relief sought by GPU by means of this bill was covered by 
proposals made to the Congress which enacted the Holding Company 
Act in 1935 and was specifically rejected. 

(3) The bill represents an effort by GPU to obtain congressional 
nullification of this Commission’s section 11 (b) (1) order of 1942 
directing GPU, among other things, to divest itself of its Philippine 
subsidiaries, an order with respect to which GPU has been in default 
for a period of nearly 3% years. 

(4) The bill would authorize GPU to pursue a course of conduct 
different from those believed by this Commission to be presently 
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available to GPU to bring itself into compliance with the section 
11 (b) (1) order. 

(5) The Commission believes that the interests of the United States 
Government and the interests of American investors will be better 
served if there is a single holding company whose time and energies 
are devoted solely to looking after its Philippine interests without 
involvement with domestic problems and hb will be in a position 
to negotiate with the United States Department of Defense with 
respect to national defense requirements. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Division or Corporate REGULATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1956. 
Re General Public Utilities Corp., file No. 59-32-3. 
Mr. ALBERT F. TEGEN, 
President, General Public Utilities Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. TEGEN: As you know, on August 13, 1942, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 11 (b) (1) of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, the Commission ordered the predecessors of 
General Public Utilities Corp. to dispose of, among other things, their 
interest in Manila Electric Co. and Escudero Electric Service Co. 
Subsequently, on February 9, 1945, these two Philippine companies 
were removed from the list of companies required to be disposed of 
by the order of August 13, 1942. Thereafter, on December 28, 1951, 
the Commission annulled and canceled the order of February 9, 1945, 
and reinstated the order of August 13, 1942, requiring GPU to dispose 
of all its interest in the two Philippine companies. 

A period of more than 4 years has elapsed since the entry of the 
order of December 28, 1951, and GPU has not as yet complied with 
that divestment order. Accordingly, the Commission has directed me 
to advise you that, unless GPU files with the Commission, not later 
than 60 days from the date of this letter, a plan providing for the 
prompt disposition of GPU’s interest in the two Philippine subsidiaries, 
the Commission will consider taking appropriate action to enforce 
compliance with its divestment order. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray Garrett, Jr., Director. 


GenerAt Pusuic Utinitres Conr. 
AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES, 
New York, N. Y., April 23, 1956. 
Re General Public Utilities Corp., File 59-32-3. 
Mr. Ray Garrett, JR., 
Director, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Division of Corporate Regulation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Garrett: Reference is made to your letter of March 6, 
1956 relating to Manila Electric Co. and Escudero Electric Service 
Co., previous acknowledgment of which was made on March 9. | 

As you know, since February 1955, legislation which would permit 
the retention by General Public Utilities Corp. of its interest in its 
Philippine subsidiaries has been pending before the present Congress. 
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Several months ago we were advised by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget that there was general agreement in the executive branch 
of the Government as to the desirability of the objectives of such 
legislation, if these objectives could be achieved by a bill appropriately 
confined in its application to the unique situation here presented. 
Efforts in this connection have been continuing and, on April 18, 1956, 
there was introduced in the House of Representatives a bill of this 
nature. For your possible convenience, a copy of the bill (H. R. 
10624) is enclosed. We have been advised that the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce plans to schedule a hearing on 
this bill at an early date. 

We believe that the enactment of such legislation would give 
recognition to the basic interest of the United States in the welfare of 
the Philippines and to the present and prior position of the United 
States in the sponsoring of American private investment in the 
Philippines. In this connection, we have been advised that the 
Philippine Government favors our retention of our investment in our 
Philippine subsidiaries. We believe that there is no practicable way 
for us to dispose of such investment which would not be directly 
contrary to these national interests and to the best interests of our 
stockholders. 

Very truly yours, 
F. TEGEN, President. 


ExuiniT B 


Divest ments of foreign subsidiaries 





Date divested | Source of information! 


я American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc.: Cuba Water Co.| August 1945.....| 30-75-2. 
Я Central Public Utility Corp.: | 
jc Compania Electrica de Santo ^ Deine еб давать Тап. 18, 1955...--' 30-132-2. 
24 Gas Y Electricidad, 8. A. Бал АӨ ЖЫЛЫ neo as FOV 16, 1968...1 31328, 
a Cities Service Co. | | 
E Hamilton By- Products Coke ИЕ کنب نت و‎ October 1950....| 70-2495. 
O Fas Invetibamte, Led. ........ ec rrr rre „о Иља 70-2495. 
United Gas & Fuel Company of Hamilton, Ltd. 
'The United Suburban Gas Co., Ltd 
The Wentworth Gas Co., Ltd | 
Companiea Mexicana de Gas,  Пес. 6, 1945.....  30-143-2. 





Electric Power & Light Corp.: 
S.A 






International Hydro-Electric System: 
Gatineau Bus Co., Ltd 3 
Gatineau Flectrie Light Co., Ltd 

The Middle West Corp.: 

Middle West Utilities Company of Canada, Ltd 
Great Lakes Power Co., Ltd 
The International Transit Co......................... 

Northern Public Service Corp, Ltd................... | 
VH NIMM De. <. < cao ss sce sese 

National Fuel Gas Co.: Provincial Gas Co., Ltd 1... Mar. 12, 1956....| Release 13123. 

New England Public Service Co.: Mitchell Lumber Co., тла .! Осе. 11, 1945.....| Release 6123. 

Маша Y Ронсар. ша h | 
Janadian Niagara Power Co., 14@..--------------------- | » 10K | "T 
ИЕ читане Рот Со. EA енна. | (January 1950... | Releases 9260 and 9295. 

North American Gas & Electric Co.: Dominion Electric | December 1943..| 30-201-2. 


May 31, 1955....! 30-213-2. 
йәә нйн даан» абы | May 3l, 1952... 30-213-2. 


а Dec. 7, 1949.....! Release 9545. 


LEER ETN TOO 











X Power, Ltd. | | 

$ North Continent Utilities Corp.: | | 

о Great Northern Gas Co., Ltd.....-....-......-.---------- | Nov. 30, 1953....| 70-3142. 

wy НИНИ ОЮ В акад адалы» ке нл» ә» Јцпе 29, 1946.... 54-74. 

А Standard Gas & Electric Co.: Empresa di Servicios Publicos | Dec. 2, 1946.....| Release 6941. 
5 de los Estados Mexicanos, S. A. | 

Ўч Utilities Power & Light e | 

x. лаб Бреј Се. 140.1 2444. да ed4 eo imde e p opu | 

x Eastern Electric & Development Co., Ltd.......---------- September 1939.| Release 1713. 
8 Moncton Electricity & Gas Co., Ltd_............-...----. | | 


! References are to files of the Commission or to releases issued by the Commission pursuant to the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. 
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COMMENTS OF GENERAL PuntIe UTILITIES CORPORATION (GPU) ON 
SECURITIES AND ExCHANGE COMMISSION MEMORANDUM, DATED 
Јоу 9, 1956, Wira Respect то 8. 4048 


1. The SEC memorandum of July 9 is a digest of its earlier mem- 
orandum of May 8, which was submitted to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The arguments made in the 
July 9 memorandum are the same arguments which the House com- 
mittee unanimously rejected in favorably reporting H. R. 10624 
(which is identical with S. 4048) and which the House itself unani- 
mously rejected in adopting H. R. 10624. That H. R. 10624 is not 
inconsistent with the basic intent of Congress in enacting the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, despite SEC arguments to 
the contrary, is made crystal clear not only bv that unanimous action 
of the House but also by the fact that the House action on the bill 
was taken with the full knowledge and assent of Speaker Rayburn, 
the cosponsor of the Holding Company Act. 

2. While ordinarily the views of the SEC are entitled to considerable 
weight in those areas in which it has developed administrative ex- 
pertise, it is noteworthy that the SEC’s comments on H. R. 10624 
and S. 4048 are primarily addressed to matters which are outside its 
realm of special competence. This the SEC itself admitted on page 1 
of its May 8 memorandum and repeated on page 2 of its July 9 
memorandum. The SEC position boils down to a statement that, 
in the opinion of the SEC, the foreign policy objectives and interests 
of the Philippine government can be satisfactorily assured by the 
creation of a new holding company whose only asset would be the 
securities of Manila Electric Co. The Philippine government was 
advised that this was the opinion of the SEC, but since the Philippine 
government would be directly affected by the possible adverse conse- 
quences of the SEC program, it deliberately rejected the SEC program 
and reiterated its position of support for H. R. 10624 and 5. 4048. 
So, too, did the United States State Department which has direct 
responsibility for the carrying out of the foreign economic policy of 
the United States. 

3. In summary, then the SEC memoranda present the anomalous 
situation in which— 

(a) The SEC admits that the proposed legislation involves 
matters of foreign policy which are outside the realm of its special 
competence; 

(6) The SEC sponsors a program which it says meets the 
requirements of American foreign policy and Philippine economic 
welfare, but which the United States State Department and the 
Philippine Government reject as unsatisfactory; 

(c) The SEC urges that the proposed legislation conflicts 
with the congressional intent in enacting the Holding Company 
Act. However, the House committee, which stated that it was 
“opposed to legislation which would amend the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 and which would be construed as 
a precedent for opening up that act to exceptions in other situa- 
tions,” found that “enactment of H. R. 10624 is desirable under 
the special circumstances which prevail in this particular situa- 
tion" (H. Rept. No. 2477, p. 5), and, as noted above, the House 
itself, including the coauthor of the Holding Company Act, 
unanimously adopted this point of view. 
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4. H. R. 10624 (and S. 4048) would not diminish the SEC's powers: 
or responsibilities for protecting American investors. On the other 
hand, the SEC program of a shell holding company with only Manila 
Electric securities as assets, would have that result. The SEC pro- 
gram would remove Manila Electric completely from the jurisdiction 
of the SEC under the Holding Company Act and, consequently, 
would deprive American investors in Manila Electric of the protection 
of that act. H. R. 10624 (or S. 4048) will keep Manila Electric 
subject to the continuing jurisdiction of the SEC since Manila Electric 
will continue to be a subsidiary of a registered holding company. 

5. While, against this background, the details of the SEC July 9 
comments are perhaps irrelevant, it should be noted that the SEC is 
in error on several essential facts and on the conclusions which it 
reached based thereon. What the SEC purported to do was to answer 
the Philippine Government objections to the SEC-sponsored program. 
There is annexed a brief memorandum summarizing the Philippine 
Government objections, the attempted answers of the SEC and our 
analysis of the errors in the SEC position. 

А. F. TEGEN, President. 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS OF PHILIPPINE GoveRNMENT TO SEC- 
SPONSORED PROGRAM, THE SEC’s ANSWERS THERETO, AND ANAL- 
YSIS OF SUCH ÅNSWERS 


The Philippine Government stated four objections to the SEC 

rogram of establishment of a shell American company to own the 

anila Electric securities and the SEC attempted to answer those 
objections on pages 3 and 4 of its July 9 memorandum. The Philip- 
pine Government objections, the SEC attempted answers and our 
comments thereon are stated in the four following paragraphs. 

(a) The Philippine Government said that the new shell holding 
company proposed by the SEC **would be unable to provide financial 
assistance to the Manila Electric Co. for the expansion of the latter's 
productive facilities." "Тһе SEC response was that it "is not clear in 
what manner the financial credit and resources of GPU would be 
helpful in providing" such financial assistance. 'The SEC then went 
on to state that GPU had furnished $2,700,000 to Manila Electric Co. 
in 1945 and 1946 and that the bulk (approximately $18,750,000) of 
Manila Electric’s cash requirements (beyond those produced by 
depreciation accruals and similar items) had been met out of Manila 
Electric’s retained earnings applicable to the GPU investment. 
Thus the SEC attempts to create the impression that GPU’s financial 
assistance to Manila Electric has been negligible. 

Our analysis: (1) The very facts cited by the SEC show how 
important GPU’s financial assistance has been to Manila Electric 
and why the Philippine Government is properly so concerned that it 
shall continue. Even before the Philippines were liberated, GPU 
had sought and obtained SEC permission to make funds available to 
Manila Electric so that it could embark upon its rehabilitation 
program. The $2,700,000 which GPU furnished to Manila Electric 
in connection with the first stages of its rehabilitation was made 
available at a time when all Manila Electric’s generating equipment 
and a great deal of its other property was totally or partially destroyed. 
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Such help was indispensable in getting started on rehabilitating 
property and restoring electric power service. This the SEC knows 
or should know. A $2,700,000 investment under such circumstances 
is certainly far from insignificant. 

(2) Moreover, the $18,750,000 invested by GPU in Manila Electric 
through waiver of interest and dividends is just as real and direct a 
form of financial assistance as can be imagined. From 1945 until 
the end of 1950, GPU completely waived all interest and dividends 
to which it was entitled from Manila Electric and, instead, authorized 
the latter to utilize such funds to rebuild and expand its properties. 
Even since 1950, GPU has caused a substantial part of the earnings 
applicable to the Manila Electric securities owned by GPU to be 
reinvested by Manila Electric in plant expansion. The new holding 
company proposed by SEC would be EAD to follow such & course, 
since it would have to look solely to Manila Electric for its income and, 
therefore, would be unable to forego interest and dividends on its 
investment. 

(3) In recent weeks, the Philippine National Economic Council has 
indicated that the dollar requirements of Manila Electric for plant 
additions to meet the expanding requirements of the Manila area 
may be beyond the capabilities of the present Philippine international 
dollar reserve balances and has requested that part of such require- 
ments be provided outside the Philippines. GPU expects to be able 
to do this, whereas the new holding company proposed by the SEC 
would not. 

(b) The Philippine Government said that the “background, expe- 
rience and knowledge of the economic program of the Philippines 


which has been fully supported by the present management of GPL 
might be lost to the Philippines if a new management for the Manila 


» 


Electric Co. were necessary." The SEC response was that the transfer 
of the Manila Electric stock from GPU to the SEC-suggested new 
holding company “would not in itself cause any change in local 
management personnel in the Philippines’ and that whether such 
changes would occur in the future was “problematical and certainly 
not inevitable.” 

Our analysis: (1) The SEC response is doctrinaire and unrealistic. 
As we have advised the SEC, the local American management per- 
sonnel of Manila Electric have repeatedly stated that they desire to 
leave Manila Electric if GPU has to dispose of the stock of the latter. 
They have stressed that successful management of Manila Electric 
requires strong and continuing support from an American organization 
weil grounded in the background and: present-day conditions of opera- 
tions in the Philippines and that, absent assurance of such support, 
they would be unwilling to continue in their present positions. The 
Philippine Government personnel are aware of, and understand, this 
point of view and, as their statement makes clear, they want con- 
tinuity of management at both the local and holding company level. 

(2) In contrast to the GPU stock which is widely held by institu- 
tional investors and enjoys great stability, the stock of the SEC- 
proposed holding company would almost certainly be speculative and 
a tempting target for irresponsible, and possibly unfriendly, interests. 
As the record before the House committee makes clear, investment 
companies, insurance companies, fiduciaries and like investors would 
be unable or unwilling to hold the stock of the SEC-proposed holding 
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company. At best, such stock would, therefore, be attractive to the 
“hit-and-run” type of investor. Moreover, there would be a real 
danger that control could fall into the hands of unfriendly interests. 
The SEC Chairman recently testified before Congress about the 
SEC's concern that ownership of large blocks of stock in American 
enterprises was ending up in Iron Curtain countries and has recently 
announced the beginning of an investigation of this matter. The 
SEC-sponsored new holding company stock, and the type of market 
it would attract, as well as the prize that control of Manila Electric 
represents in international politics, would make it peculiarly vulner- 
able to this kind of operation. 

(c) The Philippine Government stated that the SEC-proposed new 
holding company “might not have the required engineering and tech- 
nical talent to assist Manila Electric Co. in its expansion plan.” The 
SEC response was that “there is no evidence that GPU e supplied 
engineering or technical talent from its domestic staff to the Manila 
system" and that ‘“‘there are well-known and competent utility service 
companies in the United States competent to provide this type of 
service." 

Our analysis: (1) There is no basis for the SEC misconception that 
GPU does not furnish engineering or technical talent from its domestic 
staff to the Manila system. All the present American officers of 
Manila Electric were employed in the GPU domestic system prior to 
their transfer to Manila Electric. The GPU system does not main- 
tain a service company, but GPU itself furnishes many of such serv- 
ices to Manila Electric and without charge. Moreover, the Manila 
Electric staff is continuously drawing upon the experience and informa- 
tion of the entire GPU domestic system staff and is also furnishing 
comparable data out of its own experience. There is a very full and 
free interchange of ideas at all supervisory levels between the domestic 
and Philippine systems and mutual benefit to both systems as a result 
of this. 

(2) GPU is a strong believer in the utilization of outside consulting 
firms for such specialized problems as the design of power stations, 
etc., and both the domestic and Philippine systems follow this practice. 
But the role of the consultant and that of an informed management 
should not be confused. 

(d) The Philippine Government stated that the “installation of a 
nuclear powerplant in the Philippines by the Manila Electric Co. 
might be foregone or delayed by many years if the stock of Manila 
Electric Co. were transferred to a new United States holding com- 
pany.” The SEC response was that “there is no reason apparent to 
the Commission why orderly divestment in the manner suggested [by 
the SEC] need cause abandonment or delay in the installation of a 
nuclear powerplant in the Philippines” since the management of the 
new holding company ‘‘would of course be free to go forward with 
such a project or not as it saw fit." "The SEC then goes on to state 
that “it does not appear that GPU plans to finance such a project by 
m to resources other than the credit and earnings of Manila 
itself." 

Our analysis: (1) The SEC is in error on its facts and its conclusions. 
Since 1949 GPU has been engaged in nuclear power activities. It has 
made substantial investments of time, manpower and money in this 
field. Manila Electric has been, and still is, denied participation in 
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these activities by the requirements of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 and predecessor legislation, although a bilateral agreement be- 
tween the United States and Philippine Governments permitting 
Philippine nationals and corporations access to classified information 
in the nuclear power field may reasonably be expected within the next 
year. In the expectation that a nuclear powerplant in the Philippines 
may prove to be feasible, GPU has invested a great deal of time and 
money in connection with its studies. It has selected a plant site, 
held numerous meetings with equipment manufacturers, has caused 
specifications to be prepared inviting proposals and has received two 
proposals which it is in the process of evaluating—a very time-con- 
suming and exacting job. GPU has also been working closely with 
the AEC, the United States State Department and representatives 
of the Philippine Government and, at the request of the Philippine 
Government, prepared a draft of bilateral agreement for consideration 
by the Philippine Government. Even if the new holding company 
desired to proceed with a nuclear powerplant, it would necessarily 
have to retrace many of these steps. 

(2) We have no idea of the source of the SEC’s impression that the 
financing of a nuclear powerplant in the Philippines was proposed to 
be accomplished solely by recourse to Manila Electric’s own credit 
and earnings. Certainly, this is not and never has been the position 
of GPU. If the evaluation of the proposals already received indicate 
that it is feasible to proceed with a nuclear powerplant, GPU ex- 
pects—and has always expected—that it will assist in obtaining a 
sizable portion of the dollar requirements for that plant. The implica- 
tion that the SEC-proposed shell holding company for Manila Electric 
could equally as well arrange for financing such a nuclear plant, using 
a new and still unproved-by-experience technology, is unrealistic, if 
not naive. 

The foregoing comments on and analysis of the details of the 
SEC’s argument that their program of distributing a shell holding 
company owning only Manila Electric securities would equally or 
better serve (a) United States foreign economic and national security 
policies and (b) Philippine economic development and national-defense 
interests demonstrate the unrealistic and unfounded basis of their 
position. 

The SEC program has been rejected by the Philippine Government, 
the United States State Department, the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and the House itself. We urge it like- 
wise be rejected by the Senate. 


GENERAL PusBLIC UTILITIES Corp. 
AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES, 
New York, N. Y., July 24, 1956. 
Re export-import loan to National Power Corp., a Philippine Govern- 
ment agency: 

The Export-Import Bank has loaned the National Power Corp., a 
Philippine Government agency, $20 million which was used to con- 
struct a hydroelectric power station in the Philippines. An applica- 
tion for an additional $16 million is under consideration but no credits 
have been extended. 
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The capacity of the hydroplant constructed by the Government is 
75,000 kilowatts. It is not yet in operation. Manila Electric Co. 
added 100,000 kilowatts in the last 5 or 6 years without Government 
aid of any kind. The additional capital was financed by the sale of 
bonds and by retained earnings. 

In recent weeks, the Philippine National Economic Council has 
indicated that the dollar requirements of Manila Electric for plant 
additions to meet the expanding requirements of the Manila area may 
be beyond the capabilities of the present Philippine international dollar 
reserve balances and has requested that part of such requirements be 
provided outside the Philippines. General Public Utilities Corp. 
expects to be able to work out a satisfactory arrangement to provide 
these funds if Manila Electric Co. is retained. 


A. F. TEGEN, President. 
O 
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Calendar No.2842 


SENATE { REPORT 
No. 2788 


PROVIDING FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE SAFETY 
FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Juty 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCuetian (for Mr. Humpurey), from the Committee on 
Government Operations, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 3517] 


The Committee on Government Operations, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 3517) to provide for the reorganization of the safety func- 
tions of the Federal Government, and for other purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon, with an amendment, and 
recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendment is in the nature of a substitute. 


PURPOSE AND MAJOR PROVISIONS 


S. 3517, as amended by the committee, is designed to reduce the 
Federal employee-accident rate and the cost of accidents in Federal 
employment, both financially and in terms of human suffering, by 
providing for the promotion and establishment of improved safety 
educational programs and new safety inspection procedures. 

The bill seeks to accomplish this objective by creating within the 
Department of Labor a Federal Safety Division, which would be 
responsible, under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of 
Labor, for the direction and coordination of all safety educational 
programs and related loss-prevention procedures conducted by the 
various Federal agencies in furtherance of existing legislation to en- 
courage safety and accident prevention, and for all of the functions 
now vested in the Federal Safety Council. The Federal Safety Divi- 
sion would be headed by a Director, appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor, who would receive compensation at the rate established for 
GS-16, and would perform his duties under the supervision and 
direction of the Secretary. 

Among the duties of the Director are (1) collection and analysis of 
data relative to present safety standards and programs in Federal 
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agencies; (2) development and promulgation of minimum standards 
for the conduct of safety educational programs and minimum safe- 
working standards to be maintained by Federal agencies; (3) pro- 
viding a clearinghouse function in the Division to gather and make 
available to the Federal agencies appropriate assistance on all matters 
relating to employee safety; (4) promotion of uniformity by assisting 
and cooperating with related health and fire prevention activities 
presently pursued by Federal agencies; (5) periodic inspection of 
premises and interrogation of Federal agency personnel to ascertain 
if minimum standards developed and established are being main- 
tained; (6) annual recommendation to the Secretary of Labor for 
transmittal to agency heads and the Bureau of the Budget of the 
amount which should be included in each agency budget for carrying 
out its safety educational programs, based upon the need of each 
agency; (7) preparation of an annual report for submission to the 
Congress by the Secretary of Labor showing Federal agency progress 
in the field of accident prevention, and the amounts recommended 
for inclusion in Federal agency budget, together with action taken 
with respect to such recommendations. 

The bill, as amended, provides further for (1) the appointment by 
the Sec retary of at least 10 qualified safety engineers, regional directors, 
and other appropriate employees, all of whom shall be appointed 
under civil service and solely on the basis of merit and qualifications; 

(2) the establishment of a Federal Safety Advisory Committee com- 
posed of 27 members appointed, with regard to geographical repre- 
sentation, to the extent practicable, which would advise the Federal 
Safety Director concerning his functions under the act; (3) entry 
by the Director or appropriate officers in his Division, in order to 
inspect Federal agency premises and records and interrogate employees 
relative to facts, conditions, practices, etc.; (4) inclusion in the 
annual budget estimate of each Federal agency of an amount for 
safety educ: ational programs at least equal to that recommended by 
the Department of Labor, unless the agency head determines the 
inclusion of such amount is inadvisable and forwards to the Secretary 
of Labor and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget a written 
report stating the reasons why such inclusion has been deemed 
inadvisable; and (5) imposition of criminal penalties for Federal 
oíficers or employees who willfully falsify or conceal material facts 
relative to the injury or death of persons compensable under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, or who make false or fraudu- 
lent statements or representations with respect thereto. 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Over a period of many years, there have been numerous expressions 
of concern regarding the Federal employee-accident rate, the conse- 
quent economic loss to the Government and human suffering by 
Federal employees, and the need for improvements in Federal agency 
safety programs. 

From time to time, the President has established various types of 
interdepartmental committees to deal with these problems. Thus, 
in 1933, the President established an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Safety in Federal Departments; in 1939, he created the Federal 
Interdepartmental Safety Council; and in 1950, he established the 
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Federal Safety Council. In general, these bodies had broad study 
and recommendatory powers, but they lacked authority to act. They 
were empowered only to make studies and transmit recommendations 
to department and agency heads for implementation. For the most 
art, they were composed entirely of Government employees who 
had other primary duties to perform and, except for the Federal 
Safety Council, had little or no full-time paid professional staffs. 


The 1946 Williams report 


In 1945, following a request by the Secretary of Labor, the Federal 
Interdepartmental Safety Council retained as a consultant Mr. 
Sidney J. Williams, the assistant to the president of the National 
Safety Council, to make a survey of then-existing safety activities of 
Federal agencies and prepare appropriate recommendations. Mr. 
Williams’ principal findings, which were transmitted to the Secretary 
of Labor, were as follows: (1) In the 5-year period ending June 30, 
1945, 2,852 employees were accidentally killed in the Federal service 
and 327,926 were injured, many of them permanently disabled and 
all injured seriously enough to cause loss of time; (2) the annual direct 
and indirect accident cost to the Federal Government is estimated at 
$40 million; (3) the experience of a few Federal agencies and of private 
industry clearly indicates that very substantial reductions in these 
costs can be effected; (4) safety organization in the Federal agencies 
is only partially complete and effective; and (5) there is a need for 
coordination of all agency and bureau safety work, through strength- 
ening and accelerating the program of the Federal Interdepartmental 
Safety Council and providing it with a small, highly competent staff. 
1950-54 accident statistics 

According to the records of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
of the Department of Labor, during the 5-year period from January 1, 
1950, to December 30, 1954, 427,129 civilian Federal employees were 
injured in line of duty. Of this number, 199,997 were disabled for 
work, 1,115 were injured fatally, and 15,250,554 days were lost. 
Direct and indirect costs during this period for occupation accidents 
alone have been estimated at more than $622 million. During this 
period, production time lost, due to disabling injuries, represented 
nearly 1 year’s loss of the services of approximately 50,000 workers, 
from whom the Government received no production benefits; and 
since more than 87 million production man-hours were lost, and the 
average Government hourly rate for this period was $1.83, the mone- 
tary waste amounted to in excess of $159 million. 

During 1954, the last full calendar year for which statistics from 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation are presently available, 
83,285 Federal civilian employees were injured, of whom 37,974 were 
disabled for work; medical and leave expenses amounted to $9,274,576; 
disability compensation totaled $9,078,069; fatal accidents took 
the lives of 191 workers, at a cost of $7,385,599, or approximately 
$38,668 for each fatality. The total direct cost of Federal employee 
accidents during calendar year 1954, exclusive of material or equipment 
damage and other hidden expenses, amounted to $25,738,244, which is 
equivalent to $10.81 per employee covered. During this same per iod, 
production time lost as a result of these injuries amounted to 2,917,220 
chargeable days, equal to a production loss of approximately 17 million 
work hours. Since the average Government hourly rate in 1954 was 
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$2, production time lost amounted to more than $33 million in actual 
cost, which is equivalent to 9,060 employees of the Government, from 
whom the Government derived no production benefits, based upon 
an average Government employee’s working year of 230 days. 

Between 1944 and 1954, the accident frequency rate of the Federal 
Government was reduced 30 percent, as compared with a reduction 
of 50.1 percent in private industry for the same period. Between 
1950 and 1954, the Federal Government accident frequency rate was 
reduced 10.5 percent as compared with a reduction in private industry 
of 22.4 percent. 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING LAW AND PROCEDURES 


Safety promotion 


Section 33 (c) of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (5 
U. S. C. 784), as amended by section 209 of the act of October 14, 
1949 (Public Law 357, 81st Cong.), provides that in order to reduce 
the number of accidents and injuries among Government officers and 
employees, encourage safe practices, eliminate work hazards and 
health risks, and reduce compensable injuries, the heads of the various 
departments and agencies are authorized and directed to develop, 
support and foster organized safety promotion, and the President is 
authorized to establish a Safety Council composed of representatives 
of such departments and agencies to serve as an advisory body to the 
Secretary of Labor in furtherance of the safety program carried on by 
the Secretary pursuant to this section, and to undertake such other 
measures as he deems proper to prevent injuries and accidents to 
persons covered by the act. 

Pursuant to this authority, the President, in December 1950, 
established the Federal Safety Council in the Department of Labor, 
to serve in an advisory capacity to the Secretary of Labor in matters 
relating to the safety of civilian employees of the Federal Government 
and the furtherance of the safety program carried out by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 33 (c) of the Federal Employees' Compensation 
Act, as amended. "The Council, which is composed of one qualified 
representative from each of the executive departments and agencies 
and of the District of Columbia, was given the function of advising 
the Secretary of Labor with respect to (1) the development and mainte- 
nance of adequate and effective safety organizations and programs in 
the Federal departments and agencies, and (2) criteria, standards, and 
procedures designed to eliminate work hazards and health risks and to 
prevent injuries and accidents in Federal employment. In addition, 
the Secretary of Labor was directed to prescribe appropriate regula- 
.tions governing the activities and functions of the Council, designate 
the Chairman thereof and provide, within the limits of funds available 
to him for this purpose, such staff and other services and supplies as 
may be көйне by the Council in the performance of its duties. 

It appears that at present the Council has 1 paid safety engineer, 
and 1 clerk paid by the Department of Labor, and meets 3 or 4 times 
a year. However, the Bureau of Labor Standards of the Department 
of Labor serves as headquarters and secretariat for the Federal Safety 
Council, and performs services in the promotion of safety in private, 
as well as public employment. 
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Compensation procedures 


Under existing law, all claims for injury in Federal employment 
are filed with the employing agency. After review and approval by 
that agency, the claim is forwarded to the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation of the Department of Labor which pays the claim. 
The funds involved are budgeted by the Department which is not 
reimbursed by the employing agency. 

Under the provisions of the pending bill, each agency would have 
to estimate in advance, its compensation costs for each fiscal year 
and transmit these estimates to the Department of Labor which would 
continue to pay the claim and budget the funds. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


Hearings on S. 3517, as introduced, were held by the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization on June 21, 1956. Representatives of various 
Federal employee unions testified or submitted statements in support 
of the bill. The administration’s position was stated in agency com- 
ments submitted by the Bureau of the Budget, the Department of 
Labor, the Department of the Air Force (for the Department of 
Defense) and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Although all of these agencies expressed support for the objectives of 
the bill they opposed its enactment on the following grounds: (1) 


since it would vest in the Federal Safety Division and its Director, a 
subordinate officer of the Department of Labor, statutory functions 
and duties independent of the Secretary of Labor, it violates a major 
principle of the first Hoover Commission, i. e., that no subordinate 
should have authority independent of his superior and that all statu- 


tory power and authority should be vested in the head of the depart- 
ment; (2) its budgetary provisions would constitute an unwarranted 
restriction of a department head’s control over the administration of 
his agency’s operations, particularly those provisions which authorized 
the Federal Safety Director to recommend budget allocations for 
safety education programs in each agency and department, and au- 
thorize the Bureau of the Budget to establish the amounts to be allo- 
cated in the annual budget of each agency for such purposes, in an 
amount of not less than 2% percent of such agency’s annual operating 
budget; (3) there is presently adequate machinery in the executive 
branch to enable the achievement of the objectives of the bill; (4) vari- 
ous provisions lack clarity and precision and are difficult of interpreta- 
tion and understanding; and (5) the approach favored by the 
administration was to charge back to each Federal department and 
agency the costs of employee compensation for their employees, thus 
making such agencies more conscious of the costs of unsafe working 
conditions. 

Senators Cotton and Martin expressed concern over those provisions 
of the bill, as introduced, which failed to make clear the authority of 
the Secretary of Labor over the Federal Safety Division, its Director, 
and its functions; and which authorized the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget to establish the amounts in the annual budget of each 
Federal agency for safety educational programs in an amount of not 
less than 2% percent of such agency’s annual operating budget. 

Following the close of the hearings, the Subcommittee on Reorgan- 
ization instructed the committee staff to revise the bill so as to meet 
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the objections of Senators Cotton and Martin, remove certain technical 
defects, and eliminate or modify some of the substantive provisions 
which were strongly opposed by certain of the executive branch 
departments and agencies. Following consultation with the office of 
the legislative counsel of the Senate, S. 3517 was completely redrafted 
as an amendment in the nature of a пе 

The principal changes made by the committee to meet the various 
— are summarized as follows: 

'The functions of the Federal Safety Division of the Department 
of Leber and the duties of its Director would be performed under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary of Labor. This is designed 
to eliminate the objection that the Division and its Director would 
operate within the Department of Labor, but would be independent 
of the Secretary. 

2. The Director of the Federal Safety Division would recommend 
to the Secretary of Labor for transmittal to each Federal agency head 
and the Bureau of the Budget, the amount to be included in the 
budget of each agency for the succeeding fiscal year for safety educa- 
tional programs, based upon the need of each such agency. This is 
designed to eliminate the objection to the original language, which 
required the Federal Safety Director to recommend to the Secretary 
of Labor for transmittal to the Bureau of the Budget the amount 
which each Federal agency would allocate in its budget for safety 
educational purposes. It was deemed necessary to make this change 
because, under existing law, the responsibility for determining its 
budgetary requirements is vested in the head of each Federal agency, 
and the Bureau of the Budget can review and modify such items, 
but has no authority to prescribe the amounts to be included in the 
original estimates. Furthermore, since the term “allocate’’ refers to 
the use of funds after they have been appropriated, and not to budget 
estimates, it has a doubtful meaning as used in the original bill. 

3. Each Federal agency head, after receiving the recommendations 
from the Department of Labor with respect to the amount determined 
to be necessary for safety educational programs, is required to include 
in his agency’s annual budget estimates, at least the amount so recom- 
mended; however, if such agency head determines that the inclusion 
of such an amount is inadvisable, he must forward to the Secretary of 
Labor and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget a written report 
stating the reasons why such inclusion has been deemed inadvisable. 

This replaces the provision in the original bill which authorized the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to establish the amount to be 
allocated in the annual budget of each Federal agency for safety edu- 
cational programs, and required that it be not less than 2% percent of 
the total annual operating budget of such agency. It eliminates the 
objections that the original provision (1) was an invasion of the au- 
thority of an agency head to determine the budgetary needs of his 
agency; (2) w ould cause confusion since it used the term “allocation” 
which refers to the use of funds after they have been appropriated; 
and (3) was unrealistic, since the 2% percent minimum required for 
safety educational programs was entirely out of proportion to agency 
needs and would result in the application of tremendous amounts of 
money for such purposes in most agencies, without regard to accident 
rates and costs. 

4. The Federal Safety Director would be required to prepare for 
the issuance to the Congress annually by the Secretary of Labor, a 
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report showing the amounts recommended for inclusion in each Federal 
agency budget for safety educational programs, together with any 
action taken by each agency with respect to such recommendations. 

The original bill required such a report only with respect to the 
progress made by Federal agencies in the field of accident prevention. 
This additional requirement has been added to insure that the Con- 
gress would have full information concerning the amounts recom- 
mended by the Department of Labor and the extent to which these 
recommendations have been followed. 

5. Provision is made for the appointment of not less than 10 
qualified safety engineers, and other appropriate qualified employees, 
by the Secretary of Labor, rather than by the Director of Federal 
Safety, as provided in the original bill. This eliminates the objection 
that a subordinate was given statutory authority to appoint personnel, 
independent of the Secretary of Labor. 

6. The Federal field safety advisory committees, which were 
authorized to be appointed by the Secretary on a geographic basis, in 
the original bill, have been eliminated, since their status and functions 
were not clear. The 27-member Federal Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee, established by the original bill, is retained, but the Secretary 
is required to appoint members on a geographic basis, to the extent 
practicable, and provision is made for payment of travel and subsist- 
ence pay. Thus, the 27-member committee will be able to perform 
the functions which were to be performed by the field safety advisory 
committees. 

7. The District of Columbia would be permitted to participate in 
the program for employees of the District government upon publica- 
tion of a resolution by the Board of Commissioners to that effect in 
the Federal Register. The original bill would have authorized the 
District government to participate to the extent and degree that the 
Commissioners deemed feasible. ‘This change was deemed necessary 
in order to eliminate possible administrative problems which were 
expected to follow partial participation. Under the present language, 
the Commissioners may elect to participate in the program, but may 
not participate in only portions thereof. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The testimony, statistics, and exhibits presented to the committee 
establishes clearly the need for reorganizing and strengthening the 
safety procedures of the Federal departments and agencies, and for 
the establishment of coordinated, uniform safety educational pro- 
grams throughout the executive branch of the Government. 

It is the belief of the committee that S. 3517 will establish the 
necessary machinery to accomplish this objective, and will result in 
major improvements in the Federal Government’s safety record. 
These improvements, in turn, are expected to reduce materially the 
present high Federal employee accident rate and the cost of accidents 
in Federal employment, both financially and in terms of human 
suffering. 

In this connection, the committee desires to point out that informa- 
tion developed at the hearings showed that between 1945 and 1954, 
the reduction in the Government accident frequency rate was 22.2 
percent as compared with a reduction in the industry frequency rate of 
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46.7 percent. The committee was advised that one of the reasons for 
this difference is that industry employs competent safety engineers 
with authority to establish and enforce safety standards, rules, and 
regulations. Aside from the importance to industry of maximum 
efficiency, considerable stress is placed upon the fact that premium 
rates paid by private industry to insurance companies under work- 
man’s compensation laws bear a direct relationship to accident fre- 
quency rates. Furthermore, in a number of the larger industries, the 
insurer makes periodic investigations and places a safety engineer on 
the premises. In the case of the Federal Government, however, no 
such incentive exists, since the Government acts as its own insurer, 
and enactment of this bill would tend to bring Government practices 
into line with those of private industry. 


The committee, therefore, urges favorable action on the pending 
bill i Г 
jill. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT IN THE 
NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 


Section 1 states the policy that in order to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the first Hoover Commission that the Department 
of Labor be enlarged to include all of the functions which properly 
belong to it, and in order to provide a firmer legislative basis for carry- 
ing on a more complete and efficient Federal safety program, there is 
created in the Department of Labor a Federal Safety Division under 
the direction of a Director of Federal Safety, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor at the rate established for a GS-16. 

Section 2 transfers the functions of the Federal Safety Council to 
the Federal Safety Division in which is vested the responsibility, 
under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of Labor, for 
carrying out all of the functions transferred to it from the Federal 
Safety Council, and for the direction and coordination of all safety 
educational programs and accident, injury, and related loss-prevention 
procedures conducted by Federal agencies in furtherance of the 
purposes of section 33 of the Federal Employees Compensation Act. 
Such agencies would also be required to keep records of injuries and 
accidents to persons covered by the act, whether or not resulting in 
loss of time or the payments of benefits, and make statistical and other 
reports upon such forms as the Secretary of Labor shall by regulation 
prescribe. 

Section 3 prescribes the duties of the Director of the Safety Division, 
to be performed under the supervision and direetion of the Secretary 
of Labor, as follows: 

(1) Collection and analysis of data regarding safety standards and 
programs presently in operation in the Federal agencies; (2) develop- 
ment and promulgation of new minimum standards for conducting 
safety educational programs by the Federal agencies; (3) development 
and establishment of minimum safe working standards to be main- 
tained by the Federal agencies; (4) to provide a clearinghouse func- 
tion in the Division to gather and make available to the Federal 
agencies appropriate assistance on all matters relative to employee 
safety; (5) promotion of uniformity by assisting and cooperating with 
related health and fire prevention activities presently pursued by other 
Federal agencies; (6) development of programs designed to reduce the 
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number of tort claims against the Federal Government resulting from 
injuries to private persons and property attributable directly | or in- 
directly to Federal officers or employees; (7) to inspect periodically 
the premises and interrogate the personnel of each of the Federal 
agencies to ascertain if the minimum standards developed and estab- 
lished are being maintained by such Federal agencies; (8) to recom- 
mend annually to the Secretary of Labor for transmittal to the head 
of each Federal agency and to the Bureau of the Budget the amount 
which should be included in the budget of each Federal agency for 
the succeeding fiscal year for its use in carrying out its safety educa- 
tional programs to minimize hazardous work practices and conditions, 
such amount to be based upon the need for each such agency for such 
a program; (9) to prepare for the issuance annually to the Congress 
by the Secretary of Labor a report showing progress made in accident 
prevention in the Federal agencies through reduction of the number 
of accidents and injuries among the officers and employees of such 
agencies by the elimination of work hazards and health risks and the 
amounts recommended for inclusion in the budget of each Federal 
agency pursuant to paragraph 8 hereof, together with any action 
taken by each agency with respect to such recommendations. 

Section 4 requires the Secretary of Labor to appoint, under civil 
service, not less than 10 qualified safety engineers, technically expe- 
rienced in the field of accident prevention, regional directors where 
appropriate, and other employees as necessary, and to fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. Specific provision is made prohibiting any political test 
or qualification in the appointment, selection, classification and pro- 
tion of officers and employees of the Safety Division, and all appoint- 
ments are required to be based upon qualifications, merit and efli- 
ciency under civil-service rules. 

Section 5 authorizes the Director of Federal Safety to enter and to 
authorize the entry of appropriate officers in his Division, in order 
to inspect such places and records, question employees and investigate 
such facts, conditions, practices or matters as he may deem necessary 
to carry out his duties under the act. 

Section 6 establishes within the Department of Labor a Federal 
Safety Advisory Committee, to be composed of 27 members, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor, with reference to geographical 
representation, insofar as practicable; no less than 9 members would 
be appointed from national and international Federal Government 
employee unions, nominated by the heads of such unions, the balance 
would be qualified representatives of Federal agencies, including the 
Public Health Service, nominated by the heads of such agencies. 
The length of tenure of all such members would be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor and all members would serve without additional 
compensation. This Committee’s function would be to advise the 
Director of the Federal Safety Division with respect to the develop- 
ment of effective safety educational programs and safety standards, 
as well as any other of his duties under the act. 

Section 7 requires the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, prior to 
August 15 of each year, to furnish the Secretary of Labor, for use in the 
preparation of the Department's annual budget estimates, the latest 
statistics showing the pure premium cost for past work injuries sus- 
tained by Federal agency employees, based upon the frequency, 
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severity and direct incurred loss experience of each agency under the 
Federal Employees' Compensation Act. 'The Department of Labor 
would then be required to include in its annual budget estimates a 
request for an appropriation in an amount equal to such premium cost 
and, as soon as practicable after the beginning of each fiscal year, 
deposit in the Federal Employees’ Compensation Fund of the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation such sums as may have been appro- 
priated pursuant to such request, for the payment of benefits on ac- 
count of Federal employees, and all sums so deposited would remain 
available in such fund until expended. 

Section 8 defines certain of the terms used in the bill. ‘Federal 
agencies” include the executive departments, the Department of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, the independent establishments and 
agencies in the executive branch, including Government corporations 
and wholly owned instrumentalities of the United States. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be permitted to participate for District of 
Columbia employees upon publication of a resolution of the Board of 
Commissioners to that effect in the Federal Register. 

Section 9 requires the head of each Federal agency, after receiving 
the Department of Labor’s recommendations of the amount deter- 
mined to be necessary to enable such agency to carry out its safety 
educational programs, to include in its annual budget estimates an 
amount equal to at least the amount so recommended, unless the head 
of such agency determines that the inclusion of such amount is in- 
advisable and forwards to the Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of the Budget a written report stating the reasons why such inclusion 
has been deemed inadvisable. 

Section 10 would amend section 24 of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act by adding a new subsection which would provide 
criminal penalties of no more than $5,000 fine, imprisonment for not 
more than 2 years, or both, for Federal officers or employees who 
willfully falsify or conceal material facts relative to the injury or 
death of persons compensable under provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, or who make false or fraudulent state- 
ments or representations with respect thereto. 

Section 11 would repeal section 33 (c) of the Federal Employe 
Compensation Act which directs Federal departments and agencies 
to develop and promote organized safety programs. 

Section 12 authorizes the necessary appropriations. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with section 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, changes in existing law made by this bill are shown as 
follows (matter omitted is enclosed in brackets, new matter is printed 
in italics, existing law in which no change is proposed is shown in 
roman): 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT, AS AMENDED (39 STAr. 
747, 749, 5 U. S. C. 774, 784) 
SEC. 24. REPORT TO SECRETARY AS TO INJURY. 
(a) Immediately after an injury to an employee resulting in his 


death or his probable disability, his immediate superior shall make a 
report to the Secretary containing such information as the Secretary 
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may require, and shall thereafter make such supplementary reports 
as the Secretary may require. 

(b) Whoever, being an officer or employee of the United States knowingly \ 
and willfully falsifies, conceals, or covers up by any trick, scheme, or | 
device, a material fact in relation to the injury or death of a person com- 
pensable under the provisions of this Act or any extension or application 
thereof, or makes any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement or repre- 
sentation, or makes or uses any false writing or document knowing the 
same to contain any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement or entry, 
in relation to such an injury or death, or induces or compels any persons 
to forego the filing of any claim for compensation or other benefits pro- 
vided under this Act or any extension or application thereof, or retains 
any notice, report, claim, or paper, which is required to be filed under this 
Act, or any extension or application thereof, or regulations promulgated 
thereunder, shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both. 

* 
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SEC. 33. REPORTS; APPLICABILITY 
PREVENTION 
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[ (е) In order to reduce the number of accidents and injuries among 
Government officers and employees, encourage safe practices, elimi- 
nate work hazards and health risks, and reduce compensable injuries, 
the heads of the various departments and agencies are authorized and 
directed to develop, support, and foster organized safety promotion, 
and the President may also establish by Executive order a safety 
counsel composed of representatives of Government departments and 
agencies to serve as an advisory body to the Secretary in furtherance 
of the safety program carried out by the Secretary pursuant to this 
section, and the President may undertake such other measures as he 
may deem proper to prevent injuries and accidents to persons covered 
by sections 751-756, 757-791 and 793 of this title. Departments and 
other agencies of the United States shall keep such records of injuries 
and accidents to persons covered by said sections, whether or not 
resulting in loss of time or the payment or furnishing of benefits, and 
make such statistical or other reports and upon such forms as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe. J 
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PROVIDING FOR SALE OF LANDS IN RESERVOIR AREAS 
UNDER JURISDICTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY FOR COTTAGE-SITE DEVELOPMENT AND USE 


JuLy 25 (legislative day, Jury 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Cnavzz, from the Committee on Public Works, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 11702] 














The Committee on Public Works, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 11702) to provide for the sale of lands in reservoir areas under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army for cottage-site 
development and use, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 
The report of the House Committee on Public Works explains the 
bill fully and is incorporated with this report and made a part hereof 
as follows: 
(H. Rept. No. 2674, 84th Cong., 24 sess.] 





PURPOSE 





OF BILL 





THE 
















The purpose of H. R. 11702 is to provide for the sale of lands in 
reservoir areas under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers of the 
Department of the Army for cottage-site development and use. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Section 4 of the Flood Control Act of 1944, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
460d), authorizes the Secretary of the Army to grant leases of lands, 
including structures or facilities thereon, in reservoir areas, for such 
periods, and upon such terms, and for such purposes as he may deem 
reasonable in the public interest. The exercise of this authority has 
made it possible to provide for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of public park and recreational facilities by others without 
the expenditure of Federal funds therefor in most Department of the 
Army reservoirs. In addition, small areas in some reservoirs have 
been subdivided and leased to individuals for private cottage-site 
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development and use. This activity has been confined principally to 
sites within approximately 20 percent of the reservoirs for which lands 
were acquired prior to the revision of the Department's land-acquisi- 
tion policy for reservoir projects in October 1953, which provides for 
the acquisition of flowage easements instead of fee title, wherever 
feasible. 

The Department of the Army informed the committee it would 
have no objection to enactment of legislation authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Army to offer cottage sites for sale subject to certain 
conditions. The reported bill contains provisions which the com- 
mittee believes will achieve the objectives and conditions set forth 
by the Department, as follows 

(a) Provides for the conveyance of the sites on the condition that 
they shall be used for cottage-site purposes. 

(6) Vests in the Secretary of the Army authority to determine the 
method of sale. 

Provides for sale, at not less than the appraised fair market 
value, the price-determination formula normally applied in the 
disposal of surplus property. 

(d) Provides for the transfer of roadways within cottage-site areas 
to States, political subdivisions thereof, or to any organization con- 
sisting of not less than 50 percent of the owners of cottage sites in the 
area with appropriate provision for use and maintenance of the 
property. 

(e) Imposes on the grantee the cost of any survey or relocation of 
boundary markers necessitated by the conveyances or transfers. 

(f) Provides for the delegation of any authority conferred on the 
Secretary of the Army by the legislation to any officer or employee 
of the Department of the Army. 

(g) Provides that the proceeds from any sale made under the legis- 
lation shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

It is the committee’s view that, in the sale or lease of individual 
cottage sites under this bill, unless deemed wholly impracticable, the 
size of any such individual site should be limited to 1 acre; that special 
consideration should be given to nonprofit organizations, such as the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, churches, and similar groups; and that sales 
or lease agreements shall contain provisions to preclude, insofar as 
possible, speculative resales. 

The committee favors the provisions of H. R. 11702 and recom- 
mends its approval by the Congress. 


O 
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OPPOSING DISTINCTION BY FOREIGN NATIONS AGAINST 
UNITED STATES CITIZENS BECAUSE OF INDIVIDUAL 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Jury 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. СЕОБСЕ, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany S 
The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had under considera- 
tion Senate Resolution 298, report without objection an original resolu- 


tion and recommend that it pass. The resolution speaks for itself. 


О 
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THE AUTOMOBILE MARKETING “FAIR PLAY” BILL 


JuLy 25 (legislative day, Jurv 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Maenuson (for Mr. Monroney), from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 3946] 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3946) to amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act with respect to certain unfair methods of competition and certain 
unfair practices in the distribution of new motor vehicles in interstate 
commerce, having considered the same, report favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommend that the bill, às amended, do pass. 

This bill was introduced by Senator Monroney (for himself, Sen- 
ators Payne, Ervin, O'Mahoney, Duff, Daniel, Smathers, Bible, and 
Pastore). 

Concerning the bill, the Subcommittee on Automobile Marketing 
Practices has heard witnesses representing the automobile dealers, 
automobile manufacturers, Members of Congress, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice, and others. The automobile 
dealers’ representatives were in favor of the bill. The automobile 
manufacturers were opposed. The Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission generally favored its objectives, but ob- 
jected to certain provisions. The bill has been modified to meet most, 
ut not all, of the objections raised. 


GENERAL PURPOSES OF THE 





BILL 


The automobile industry is the No. 1 industry of the Nation and 
of the world and is roughly divided—half and half, in terms of invest- 
ment and employment——between automobile manufacturers and auto- 
mobile dealers. This industry accounted for nearly 15 percent of all 
retail sales in 1954. Its health, vigor, and continued prosperity are 
essential to the health of the Nation’s economy. For the past 3 years 
the small-business half of this industry has found itself in extreme 
difficulties because of certain disruptive practices that have crept into 
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the market place. S. 3946 is designed to eliminate these practices 
and set up a minimum set of “ground rules” in automobile marketing, 
In general the bill provides that certain practices by automobile 
manufacturers and automobile dealers are “unfair methods of com- 
petition” and “unfair acts or practices in commerce” and places these 
practices under the scrutiny of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The “unfair trade practices” specified are: 

(1) the forcing of unwanted automobiles or other products on 
automobile dealers; 

(2) the “bootlegging” of automobiles by dealers without first 
affording the manufacturer an opportunity to repurchase, if the 
manufacturer sets up a plan to repurchase such automobiles; 

(3) the requiring of déalers by manufacturers to perform 
warranty and other services without effectuating a reasonable 
system of compensation for such performance; 

(4) the cancellation of dealers’ franchises unless these form 
franchises contain specific standards by reference to which the 
dealer’s performance can be judged and unless the dealer fails 
reasonably to meet these standards. In other words, it requires 
the franchise to be specific as to the duties of the dealer, and 
imposes a standard of “reasonableness,” not upon the terms of 
the franchise itself, but upon the dealers’ compliance with those 
terms. 

(5) the termination or failure to renew a dealer’s franchise 
without effectuating a “reasonable system” to assist in the fair 
liquidation of the assets of the dealership. 


" 


BRIEF HISTORY OF BILL 


This bill is the result of the most extensive study of the automobile 
industry ever conducted by Congress. The study was commenced 
in March 1955. The subcommittee staff made a comprehensive back- 
ground survey from that date until January 1956 at which time hear- 
ings commenced. During this background survey, the subcommittee 
members and the staff interviewed hundreds of automobile dealers, 
representatives of automobile manufacturers and other interested 
groups, compiled data from previous studies by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice and sent a questionnaire 
to the approximately 40,000 enfranchised automobile dealers of 
America. Nearly 20,000 of the dealers polled replied, and they 
favored Federal ‘study or legislation with regard to their problems 
by a margin of 7 to 1. The result of this questionnaire, broken down 
by States, is available in the subcommittee’s January 19 report. 

Subcommittee hearings began January 19, 1956. All segments of 
the и y and witnesses from consumer groups and the publie were 
heard. 3946 was introduced May 28, 1956, and again witnesses 
were iani. Modifications were considered and some were adopted. 
Hearings closed June 21, 1956. 

Objections by the Federal 'Trade Commission, the Department of 
Justice, and the Department of Commerce to the bill as originally 
introduced are included as an appendix to this report. It should be 
noted that many of their objections have been met. One of the 

rimary objections was directed toward the requirement that manu- 
acturers effectuate a reasonable plan for the repurchase of dealers’ 
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excess stocks of cars. The bill has been modified to make the effectua- 
tion of such a plan optional with the manufacturer. 

During the course of the study, numerous reforms were voluntarily 
made by automobile manufacturers in their relations with dealers. 
The provisions of this bill closely parallel these reforms. It consoli- 
dates the recent gains made in factory-dealer relations without re- 
quiring any major revisions of present marketing patterns. It would 
require all manufacturers and dealers to largely observe minimum 
“ground rules” and thus prevent the return to destructive and abusive 
practices for competitive advantage. 


-— 


NEED FOR THE BILL 
The need for this legislation arises from the following central fact: 
there are 5 manufacturers of automobiles, 3 of whom have captured 
95 percent of the market, there are approximately 42,000 independ- 
ently owned, independently financed automobile dealers who own / 
single-purpose, single-supplier dealerships which can be sold only to 
buyers approved by the manufacturers. As a consequence, there 
exists a tremendous disparity of bargaining power. This disparity 
of bargaining power has given rise to the coercion, intimidation, and 
other unfair practices which every study of the industry made in the 
last 18 years has disclosed. Also, the public has been victimized by 
sharp practices resulting from the deterioration of the factory-dealer 
relationship. 
Because of their great economic power, the manufacturers (2 of 
whom make over 80 percent of the cars sold each year and largely 
set the marketing patterns for the industry) have been able to impose 
upon their dealers a one-sided legal relationship which is set forth 
in their form “franchise.” "The fact that a single form agreement, 
prepared by the manufacturer, can be imposed on thousands of re- 
tailers whose problems and business conditions differ greatly is in 
itself an indication of the disparity of bargaining power that exists. 
This franchise, in effect, gives the benefits of an agency relation- 
ship to the manufacturer without requiring him to assume the burdens, 
liabilities, or the legal responsibilities of principal to agent. He 
secures the performance of an agent, benefits from control over the 
dealer’s business to an unusual degree, and does all this without the 
risk of any of his own capital. 
Under the franchise system, the manufacturer secures the right to 
control nearly every aspect of the dealer’s business, including, in most 
instances, the amount of money the dealer is to invest in it, the 
amount that may be taken out, the accounting system, the location 
and layout of showrooms and shops, the selling methods to be used, 
and the personnel to be employed. 
The dealer, on the other hand, takes the business risk involved 
both in capital investment, which average more than $100,000 per 
dealer, and in the inventory of cars which are paid for almost imme- 
diately after they are manufactured. The dealer also, in many cases, 
assumes the major risk of remaining responsible for the long-term 
installment payments endorsed by him in connection with his sales. 
Before recent reforms, these franchises were cancelable upon 90 
days’ notice, for any reason sufficient to the manufacturer. Most 
still contain such provisions. In any event, the dealer cannot sell 
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his dealership as an enfranchised entity except to a purchaser approved 
by the manufacturer. Since his capital assets are largely valueless 
except to the person who succeeds to the franchise, the dealer finds 
himself at the mercy of the manufacturer even after termination, 

Thus, the franchise system limits the dealer’s ability to go into or 
out of the business on a free-market basis, and it saddles him with the 
business risk of the capital assets and inventory required by the 
manufacturer. Added to these burdens is the subtle but ever-present 
possibility of cancellation. Consequently, he is extremely sensitive 
to factory pressures and direction. 

The manufacturer can therefore orient, standardize, regiment, and 
control the dealer’s business operation—without regard to the public 
interest, to local conditions, or the dealer’s independent appraisal of 
his own business interests. The system under which the dealer 
operates more closely resembles that of employer-employee than that 
of a manufacturer to an independent retailer with thousands of dollars 
invested in his own business. 

Although the interests of the public, the dealer, and the manu- 
facturer are generally the same, when conflicts do arise, the larger 
manufacturers are able to dominate their outcome. For example, 
because the manufacturer receives approximately the same amount 
for each unit produced during any model year, his profits depend 

rimarily on the number of units which he can produce and deliver to 

ealers. Dealers’ profits per car decrease if the manufacturer produces 
more than the market demands. When the manufacturer produces 
more cars than the market demands and forces them upon his dealers, 
he benefits at the dealer’s expense. As a result, the burden of the 
manufacturer’s overproduction is borne by the dealers, who have 
little voice in making the decision to produce and who are least able 
to shoulder that Salen: 

The manufacturer who does not possess the bargaining power—or 
the desire—to force more cars upon his dealers than they want is 
placed at a competitive disadvantage in the market place. A premium 
is therefore placed on abusive and destructive marketing practices. 
This sparks the disruptive race between major manufacturers for “first 
place"— month by month— in sales volume regardless of the economic 
interests of the dealers and, in some cases, regardless of whether the 
car is in proper condition to be driven over the roads at high speeds by 
the public. 

The bill seeks to establish a minimum set of “ground rules” to con- 
solidate the recent gains made in factory-dealer relations and to pre- 
vent the reversion to these abuses in the future by companies seeking 
competitive advantage. Dealer-consumer relations will improve cor- 
respondingly. 

It in no way interferes with the day-to-day operations of factory- 
dealer relationships. It is contemplated that, with regard to the pro- 
visions of the bill affecting their form franchises, manufacturers will 
merely submit these form hemos to the Federal Trade Commission 
for review under established trade practice conference procedures prior 
to the submission of these contracts to the dealers. Dealers can, of 
course, seek injunctive relief from the abuses specified by applying to 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
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PARAGRAPH ANALYSIS OF 8. 3946 


Paragraph (1): In effect, this paragraph makes it an unfair trade 

ractice for a manufacturer of motor vehicles to use his superior 

argaining power to sell products to his customers (i. e., dealers) 
by means of coercion, intimidation, or discrimination. It does not, 
in any way, affect the right of a manufacturer to sell products to his 
dealers by legitimate methods. The question of when “good, hard, 
competitive selling" stops, and coercion, intimidation, or discrimination 
begins is, of course, a question of fact. ‘These words are used in their 
ordinary sense. The burden of proof would rest with the dealer or 
with the Federal Trade Commission in any action under this paragraph. 

It should be noted that the words “any product of any kind" are 
used. This includes products manufactured by concerns other than 
automobile manufacturers but which dealers have been forced by their 
factory or its representatives to purchase. 

This provision in no way limits any present authority which the 
Federal Trade Commission may have in preventing coercion, intimi- 
dation, or discrimination in the automobile or any other industry. 
Nor does it affect the right of the manufacturer to protect the “good 
will" of his product. 

Enforcement of this paragraph could be brought about by regular 
Federal Trade Commission procedures. Generally these include 
“cease and desist” orders, reviewable by Federal courts, and contempt 
proceedings in the event of continued noncompliance. 

Paragraph (2): This provision is primarily directed at the practice of 
“bootlegging.” It recognizes the right of the manufacturer to require 
its dealerships to perform a retail (rather than a wholesale) function, 
if the manufacturer shoulders the responsibility of its own production 
decisions by offering to repurchase, at delivered cost, dealers’ excess 
stocks of cars. It in no way restricts the right of a dealer to sell the 
car at any price. Only when the dealer assumes the role of wholesale 
distributor by knowingly selling to others whose purpose it is to 
resell these cars as new motor vehicles, in competition with other en- 
franchised dealers of the same manufacturer, is this provision vio- 
lated—and then, only if the manufacturer has set up a reasonable 
system for repurchasing these cars at the dealers’ delivered cost. 
In other words, before assuming the role of a wholesaler, the dealer 
must offer the cars to the factory, at the dealer’s delivered cost, if, 
and only if, the factory has agreed in advance to repurchase at that 
price. 

Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors, in his testi- 
mony before the subcommittee urged legislation along these lines. 
He described it as 


a proposed new clause which in effect required the dealers to 
offer cars back to us at dealers’ cost before disposing of them 
in bootleg channels. 


He also said 


such a clause would have the effect of minimizing possible 
overproduction and maldistribution. The dealer would 
be careful to order only cars that he could expect to sell at 
retail. The manufacturer’s representatives in the field, 
responsible for distribution, would avoid maldistribution in 
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order not to be in the position of repurchasing or refusing to 
repurchase cars. The factory would schedule production 
carefully to avoid overproduction. 


Furthermore, General Motors, more than & year ago agreed, on its 
part, to accept new cars back at dealer's cost. This provision would 
require dealers to comply with such a plan, if it is offered, before 
entering their excess stocks in bootleg channels. If the dealer’s 
manufacturer offers no such plan, the paragraph is completely in- 
operative. In other words, its operation is completely optional from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer. 

It should be noted that the words “within a reasonable time after 
its receipt by such dealer” prevent undue delay by either the manu- 
facturer or by the dealer. It is contemplated that provisions in the 
form franchises effectuating the “plan providing for such repurchase” 
could set specific time limits for its operation. 

Paragraph (3): This paragraph would require manufacturers to 
adequately compensate dealers for warranty and other services which 
the manufacturer holds out to the public or requires the dealer to 
ри for purchasers. It is designed to eliminate losses incurred 

y a nonselling dealer in discharging the warranty and service respon- 
sibility on an automobile sold by another dealer. Also it is aimed at 
eliminating losses incurred by dealers in their preconditioning and 
other services required for the safety and welfare of the motoring 
public. Consequently, it insures to the public the ready av ailability 
of these services. 

No major displacements of the economic patterns of the industry 
would take place by virtue of this paragraph; nor does it in any way 
amend or modify any other existing antitrust law. As a matter of 

ractice, all automobile manufacturing companies claim that they 
aave recently worked out such a system with 100 percent reimburse- 
ment for warranty service and fair compensation for other services, 
It contemplates that the “reasonable system” will be incorporated in 
the manufacturers’ form franchises prior to submission to the dealers. 

However, because of the flexibility of this provision, it would be 
possible for a service fund to be set up against the sale of each car 
to be paid the servicing dealer. 

Paragraph (4), subparagraph (A): In effect this paragraph will 
require automobile manufacturers to spell out in specific terms the 
provisions in the franchise, the breach of which constitutes grounds 
for canceling the franchise. It does not require any agency of Govern- 
ment to pass upon the fairness of the provisions of the franchise. It 
is designed to let the dealer know specifically what his rights and 
duties are at the time he invests his money in and commits his efforts 
to a long-range investment to provide adequate facilities for the 
operation of a dealership. 

Under most present franchises the performance of the provisions 
by the dealer is judged only by the standard: ‘‘to the seller’s satis- 
faction," which means, “to the satisfaction of the manufacturer.” 
In effect, this forecloses the right of the dealer to protest to the 
courts the cancellation of his franchise under the usual 90-day can- 
cellation terms. Because of the dealer’s relatively large investment 
(average $118,000) in a one-purpose business, supplied by only one 
manufacturer, and because of his inability to sell his business to 
anyone not approved by the manufacturer, fear of cancellation repre- 
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sents one of the most effective economic levers by which manufacturers 
have been able to compel dealers to take steps against their own 
business interests and against the public interest. It is contemplated 
that, as a result of these provisions being made specific in compliance 
with this paragraph, the local courts could then have standards by 
which to judge the dealers’ performance. Also, of course, the dealer 
would have the right to appeal to the Federal Trade Commission for 
relief. 

No interference with the day-to-day factory-dealer relations would 
take place because of this provision. It is contemplated that prior 
to submission of the manufacturer’s form franchise to the dealer, the 
manufacturer could invoke Commission rules for trade practice 
conference procedure and submit the franchise to the Federal Trade 
Commission for determination of the question of whether its terms 
are sufficiently specific (not as to whether or not the terms are fair). 

Subparagraph (B): This paragraph allows the dealer some latitude 
in compliance with the myriad obligations contained in the franchise. 
This latitude is effected by the words “in a reasonable manner.” 
Consequently, if a dealer fell one car short of any sales quota imposed 
on him by the franchise in a given month, but in other months exceeded 
his quota, or generally kept up with it, he probably would not be 
subject to summary cancellation. This would be a question of fact 
to be determined by the Commission in each case, in the event the 
dealer elected to bring proceedings before the Commission, or by the 
court hearing any action upon the contract for breach thereof. 

Paragraph (5): This paragraph recognizes the economic interde- 
pendence between the manufacturer and the dealer after termination. 
This interdependence has long been recognized in the trade. For 
example, the General Motors 1954 franchise devotes more than 4 
of its 20 pages to the rights and duties of the parties after term ination. 
Furthermore, the subcommittee has had much testimony regarding 
the veto which the manufacturer has and uses over prospective 
purchasers, thus severely limiting the free market disposition of the 
dealership, both as to purchasers and, to a large extent, as to amounts 
to be paid by purchasers. 

The industry has recently taken forward steps along these very 
lines, especially regarding termination because of death. 

The words “fail to renew” are contained in this paragraph. It 
should be noted that there is no prohibition against the failure to 
renew. It imposes upon the manufacturer a recognition of his duties 
to provide for a “reasonable system” to help effect an equitable 
liquidation of dealer’s assets. ‘These duties arise from the control 
which the manufacturer exercises over the capital investment in, and 
the disposition of, the dealership. 

Again, in this paragraph, it is contemplated that the manufacturer 
will insert in his form franchise ‘‘a reasonable system to assist in the 
equitable liquidation” of the dealership before the franchise is sub- 
mitted to the dealer. It is contemplated that the Federal Trade 
Commission would interfere in individual contract terminations only 
upon the filing of a complaint by the dealer charging violation of this 
paragraph. 

Also, it should be noted that the words “‘assets reasonably attendant 
to the operation of the dealership” are used. This is designed to 
limit the responsibility of the manufacturer to those assets which are 
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either required by the manufacturer or which are reasonably necessary 
for that dealer to do business at this location. It is not meant to 
inelude special embellishments or unnecessary appointments which 
the dealer may include in his assets. 

It is contemplated that **a reasonable system to assist in the equita- 
ble liquidation of the assets" would not require the manufacturer to 
assist a dealer in the event the dealer, for example, through his own 
fault or culpability, brings about the insolvency of the dealership, 
impairs the good name of the product, or damages its continuing con- 
sumer acceptance in the locality. It is certainly not contemplated 
that the dealer who acts in “bad faith” in his relations with his manu- 
facturer would be entitled to be included among those to be assisted 
by such a “reasonable system.” 


APPENDIX 


Srarr Norr.—It should be noted that the following comments by 
the Federal Trade Commission, Department of Justice, and the 
Department of Commerce were directed toward the original version 
of S. 3946. These agencies subsequently testified before the sub- 
committee. The bill has been amended to meet many of their 
objections. 

MODIFICATION OF THE BILL 


(1) Paragraph 2 of the bill has been modified to make the effectua- 
tion of a plan to repurchase dealers’ excess stocks optional with the 
manufacturer. 

2. Paragraph 2 of the bill has been modified and clarified by specify- 
ing the dealer’s delivered price as the basis for such a repurchase plan. 

(3) Paragraph 2 of the bill has been modified to require a reasonable 
time limit to be imposed upon the offer and the repurchase of such cars 
under such a repurchase plan. 

(4) Paneth 3 of the bill has been modified to apply to the “ful- 
filling” and “rendering” of warranty and other service rather than to 
the “maintaining the personnel and facilities required to fulfill such 
warranties and such services." 

(5) Paragraph 5 has been clarified by substituting the words 
“without effectuating a reasonable system to assist in the equitable 
liquidation” for the words “without agreeing to effectuate an equitable 
liquidation.” 

(6) Paragraph 5 has been clarified by substituting the words “о! 
the assets reasonably attendant to the operation of the dealership” 
for the words “of the assets of the dealership.” 

(7) This report clearly spells out the legislative intent of the com- 
mittee to in no way limit “any present authority which the Federal 
Trade Commission may have in preventing coercion, intimidation, 
or discrimination in the automobile or any other industry.” This is 
designed to meet the objections of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice to paragraph 1. 

(8) With regard to the fear expressed by the Department of Justice 
that the “reasonable system” for compensation of dealers for warranty 
and other service referred to in paragraph 2 of the bill may amend 
“restraint of trade" provisions of the antitrust laws, this report makes 
clear that such is not the intent of the committee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1956. 
Hon. A. S. Mike MoNnOoNEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Automobile Marketing Practices of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Monroney: This letter is in response to your re- | 
quest for this Department’s views on S. 3946 (84th Cong., 2d sess.). 
That measure would amend section 17 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act to declare it an unfair method of competition: 
(a) For a marufacturer of motor vehicles to coerce its dealers | 
to order or accept for delivery any product; 
(b) For a dealer to sell a new motor vehicle to anyone other 
than another dealer of the same manufacturer for resale in com- 
petition with such dealer without first affording the manufacturer 
an opportunity to repurchase the motor vehicle; and for a 
manufacturer to refuse to repurchase such motor vehicle under a 
plan adopted by such manufacturer which is equitable to all 
dealers and consistent with such manufacturers’ financial resources; 
(c) For a motor vehicle manufacturer to represent or require 
that warranties will be fulfilled and services rendered by all of its 
dealers without adequately compensating them for the required 
services; 
(d) For a motor vehicle manufacturer to cancel the franchise 
of any dealer unless (1) the contract between them contains 
mutually binding obligations and (2) the dealer has failed to per- 
form one or more of his contractual obligations; 
(e) For à manufacturer of motor vehicles to terminate the 
franchise of any dealer without agreeing “to effectuate an equit- 
able liquidation” of the dealer’s assets. 


I 


This bill is special legislation limited solely to the distribution of 
automobiles. This Department has previously objected to the enact- 
ment of legislation limited to single industries. As a general rule we 
continue to oppose special legislation applying to any one industry. 


II 


This bill also represents a departure from the statutory scheme on 
which section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act was based. 
The act contemplated that the Federal Trade Commission rather 
than Congress would determine on a case by case basis, utilizing its 
experience and skill in the field of trade regulation, those practices 
that constitute unfair methods of competition. See Federal Trade 
Commission v. Beechnut Packing Company (257 U. S. 441). The 
dangers to uniform and effective enforcement such departures pose 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
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III 


(a) While we are opposed to the coercion of any dealers, including 
automobile dealers, to accept products for delivery, this practice may 
be at present an unfair method of competition under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. By making specific in subsection (1) of 
this bill the illegality of such a practice only in the automobile indus- 
try, the bill, if enacted, might cause courts to question the illegality 
of the practice in other industries. Subject to this word of caution, 
I would not oppose the enactment of subsection (1). 

(b) I cannot recommend the enactment of subsection (2) of this 
bill because it would legalize the type of restraint on alienation which 
we believe to be unlawful. The Department of Justice declined to 
waive criminal prosecution with respect to a similar proposal which 
was submitted to us by General Motors in 1954. This subsection 
would legalize practices which constitute a boycott by new-car dealers 
of nonfranchised dealers. The bill would also sanction a device for 
stabilizing prices at the retail level in the automobile industry. In 
addition, by relating the repurchase plan to “the financial resources” 
of each manufacturer the bill would appear to discriminate against 
dealers of the smaller manufacturers. Finally, the determination of 
which plans are “consistent”? with the manufacturer’s financial 
resources will undoubtedly raise complicated questions of fact. The 
bill contains no guide to answering these questions. For all of these 
reasons the Antitrust Division is strongly opposed to subsection (2). 

(c) Comment on proposed subsection 3 is complicated by the variety 
of plans that might fit within its terms. On the one hand a “reasonable 
system of compensating all of its dealers’? may imply payments, not 
by a selling dealer but simply by a manufacturer. This sort of arrange- 
ment would raise no antitrust problems. Accordingly, if subsection 3 
be read to permit a plan only for compensation by the manufacturer, 
this Department offers no objection to its enactment. 

However, the ‘reasonable system" for compensation might involve 
payments by a selling dealer to the servicing dealer in whose territory 
a new-car purchaser resides. To such a plan (voluntarily entered into 
between the dealer and the manufacturer) this Department would 
interpose no objection, so long as the amount paid by the selling 
dealer did not exceed that portion of the servicing dealer’s required 
warranty costs not already paid for by the manufacturer or the car 
owner. To the extent nk payments exceed nonreimbursed costs for 
required warranty service, however, they penalize out-of-territory 
sales and tend to create a division of territories among dealers, a 
probable violation of the antitrust laws. Accordingly, were such a 
penalty plan to be advocated as a “reasonable system” within the 
meaning of proposed subsection 3, then this Department would oppose 
enactment of that provision. 

(d) We favor the enactment of legislation which would have the 
effect of requiring motor vehicle manufacturers to enter into mutually 
binding contracts with their dealers and which would prevent manu- 
facturers from terminating the franchise of a dealer except for failure 
to adhere to his contractual obligations. Subsection (4), however, 
would appear to prevent the termination of any existing dealer con- 
tract which did not contain the provisions specified in this bill. To the 
extent that the bill modifies obligations under existing contracts, it 
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raises serious constitutional questions. The Antitrust Division would 
not, however, oppose a bill which required motor-vehicle manufac- 
turers to incorporate the termination provisions set out in this bill 
in any contract entered into after its effective date, except for the fact 
that it would constitute governmental regulation of private contract. 

(e) Insofar as subsection (5) requires the manufacturer to “effectu- 
ate" the liquidation of a dealer’s assets upon termination of his fran- 
chise, it would appear to place the whole responsibility for liquidation 
on the manufacturer. The antitrust Division would not oppose a 
requirement that the manufacturer assist the dealer to liquidate his 
assets but cannot recommend the enactment of legislation which would, 
in effect, require the manufacturer to indemnify the dealer for any loss 
resulting from liquidation of his assets. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
У пллам P. Rogers, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, June 12, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of June 1, 1956, 
inviting comment by this agency upon S. 3946, 84th Congress, 2d 
session, a bill to amend the Federal Trade Commission Act with 
respect to certain unfair methods of competition and certain unfair 
practices in the distribution of new motor vehicles in interstate 
commerce. 

The bill proposes to add a new section to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act which would make unlawful and violative of that act 
certain acts described in the bill. 

Subsection 17 (a) (1) of the bill would make it unlawful for a 
manufacturer of motor vehicles to use coercion, intimidation, or 
discrimination to induce its dealers to order or accept any product of 
any kind. This would add nothing to existing law, for the use of 
such methods to induce sales in interstate commerce is violative of 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act and such practices 
have been frequently forbidden under that act. For example, in 1941 
the Commission issued an order requiring, among other things, that 
General Motors Corp. and General Motors Sales Corp. cease and desist 
from: 

“(2) Canceling, or directly or by implication threatening the can- 
cellation of, any contract or franchise or selling agreement with auto- 
mobile retail dealers for the sale of new motor vehicles, because of the 
failure or refusal of such dealers to purchase or deal in accessories or 
supplies for use in and on automobiles manufactured or sold by the 
respondents, sold and distributed by the respondents, or by anyone 
designated by the respondents. 

ж * * * ж ж ж 


“(4) Shipping accessories or supplies for use in and on automobiles 
sold by the respondents without prior orders therefor, or canceling, 
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or directly or by implication threatening the cancellation of any 
automobile retail dealer contract or franchise or selling agreement for 
the sale of new motor vehicles, because of a failure or refusal to accept 
accessories or supplies for use in and on automobiles sold by the 
respondents shipped without prior order." 

ompliance with these and the other provisions of this order is 
currently under examination and review. 

Subsection 17 (a) (2) of the bill would make it unlawful for a 
dealer to sell a new automobile, except to another dealer of the same 
manufacturer, for resale as a new automobile, in competition with 
other dealers of such manufacturer without first affording the manu- 
facturer an opportunity to repurchase the automobile at the price the 
dealer paid for it. At the same time this subsection would make it 
unlawful for a manufacturer to refuse to repurchase a new automobile 
from a dealer at the price paid by him, pursuant to a plan adopted 
by the manufacturer and “equitable to all dealers and consistent with 
the financial resources of such manufacturer.” The first provision 
would curtail the right of a seller to select his own customers which 
is one of the basic concepts of a competitive economy. ‘The second 
provision, by making the manufacturer a guarantor of the dealer 
against overstocking, including voluntary overstocking, might easily 
result in manufacturers allowing dealers to purchase only in accordance 
with the manufacturer’s judgment as to what the dealer can sell 
without opportunity for the dealer to determine that for himself. 

The bill, in subsection 17 (a) (3), would make it unlawful for an 
automobile manufacturer to hold out or require that warranties be ful- 
filled and services rendered by its dealers without providing a reason- 
able system of compensating such dealers “for maintaining the per- 
sonnel and facilities required” for such purposes. There would seem 
little doubt that as a matter of equity dealers should be fairly com- 
pensated for services such as those here described and which are in 
fact rendered. The provision however does not deal with services 
actually rendered, but with the cost of maintaining personnel and 
facilities for the performance of such services. It might be observed 
that, if at present dealers are supposed to be compensated for such 
services out of discount from list price allowed, it may be that were 
separate and specific compensation provided for such services it would 
be through a reduction in such discount. 

By subsection 17 (a) (4) the bill would make it unlawful for an 
automobile manufacturer to cancel the right of dealers “to sell the 
products of such manufacturer" unless the dealer franchise contains 
mutually agreed standards by reference to which the duties and obli- 
gations of the dealer under such contract may be determined and unless 
the dealer has failed to perform in reasonable accordance with such 
duties and obligations. Obviously it is desirable that any contract or 
agreement between parties should clearly define the rights and obli- 
gations of both parties. "This provision would, however, require the 
Government not only to determine whether there had been a failure to 
perform in accordance with an agreement, but also determine whether 
the agreement sufficiently defined standards by which the duties of 
the dealer could be determined. If the decision should be that the 
agreement did not do this there could be no cancellation because there 
could be no determination of failure to perform. 
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The provisions of subsection 17 (a) (5) would make it unlawful for 
an automobile manufacturer to cancel or fail to renew the franchise 
of any dealer “without agreeing to effectuate an equitable liquidation 
of the. assets of the dealership." This provision would appear to make 
the manufacturer responsible for the liquidation of the assets of the 
dealership and perhaps a guarantor thereof. It would do this even 
though the franchise had been a long-term one and had expired by 
its own terms or even though the cancellation or failure to renew was 
pursuant to good cause. 

There is no doubt that dealers have suffered numerous abuses in 
connection with their franchise agreements with automobile manu- 
facturers. ‘There is also little doubt that many of these abuses have 
been made possible by reason of the very considerable commercial 
value of such a franchise with the consequent natural reluctance of a 
franchise holder to take any course which he thought might endanger 
his business relationship with the manufacturer and perhaps risk los- 
ing the valuable privilege of continuing to buy and resell new auto- 
mobiles. The present proposal appears to be directed toward singling 
out a particular group of distributors, not unlike other groups of dis- 
tributors who also operate under franchise arrangements with manu- 
facturers, and conferring upon them rather unusual privileges presum- 
ably for the purpose of correcting abuses. It may be an open ques- 
tion whether, if such legislation should be enacted, it would have the 
result anticipated or, on the contrary, bring about or hasten radical 
changes in distribution of automobiles. 

Our basic objection to the proposal, however, is that it would put 
the Government into actively supervising and, in a measure, control- 
ling and regulating the business relations between private parties, 
business relations which have no more bearing upon the public interest 
as a whole than the business relations between any other private 
parties. It would require this agency to inquire publicly and in 
detail into the financial resources of manufacturers; into the nature, 
extent, and cost of personnel and faeilities of dealers; and to supervise 
the adequacy of contractual provisions between manufacturers and 
dealers and concern itself with the liquidation of assets of dealerships. 
It thus interferes with many aspects of normal business relations 
between private parties and in the process of so doing curtails several 
basic rights, such as the right of a seller to select his customers, and 
to the extent that it might become operative, tends to freeze a par- 
ticular system of marketing rather than leaving the flexibility which 
the market place requires. 

For the reasons stated the Commission recommends that the bill 
be not enacted. 

By direction of the Commission: 

JOHN W. GWYNNE, Chairman. 


N. B.— Pursuant to regulations, this report was cleared orally with 
the Bureau of the Budget on June 12, 1956, and the Commission was 
advised that there would be no ا‎ to the submission of the 
report to the committee. 


Ronrnr M, PannisB, Secretary. 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1956. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This is in reply to your letter of June 1, 
1956, requesting the views of this Department with respect to S. 
3946, a bill to amend the Federal Trade Commission Act with respect 
to certain unfair methods of competition and certain unfair practices 
in the distribution of new motor vehicles in interstate commerce. 

The bill contains four main provisions dealing with various phases 
of dealer relationships and trade practices in the automotive industry. 
It would amend section 17 of the Federal Trade Commission Act to 
make it an unfair method of competition (1) for any manufacturer 
of motor vehicles to use any coercion or pressure on dealers to induce 
them to accept unwanted automobiles or automotive products; (2) 
for a dealer to sell new motor vehicles for resale (bootlegging) without 
first giving the manufacturer an opportunity to repurchase such 
vehicles; (3) for any automotive manufacturer to require its dealers 
to provide services for the fulfillment of warranties without reasonable 
compensation to the dealers for such services; (4) for any automotive 
manufacturer to cancel a dealer franchise except under certain specified 
conditions and provision for an equitable liquidation of the dealership 
assets. 

In effect, this proposed legislation would put the Federal Trade 
Commission in the position of closely regulating virtually all aspects 
of dealer relationships in the automotive industry. It would put 
into effect a broad scope of Government regulatory control of auto- 
motive marketing that has never been undertaken in any other 
competitive industry or any phase of product distribution in our 
entire economy. Although the objective of this legislation is the 
elimination of a number of problems which have developed in the 
past in connection with automotive marketing, the effect would be 
the creation of many new and unforeseen problems rather than 
correction of old problems. 

It is true that there have been frequent complaints from automotive 
dealers as to some aspects of their dealership contracts and there is 
no doubt that some of these complaints have been justified. It should 
be noted, however, that the automotive industry has itself moved 
rapidly to improve the situation and to eliminate the grounds for 
dealer complaints. Automotive manufacturers have in recent months 
established dealer councils to help solve the problems which arise 
between manufacturers and dealers. They have offered dealers 
long-term sales agreements and have established equitable procedures 
for handling of cases involving termination of dealer contracts. In 
addition, arrangements have been made for reimbursement of dealers 
for services performed on warranty work. These steps have gone a 
long way toward meeting the problems that have been previously 
raised and because of this there is, in our opinion, no need at this time 
for Federal regulation of the type proposed in S. 3946. We are 
confident that the automotive industry itself can most effectively 
work out its own internal problems in a cooperative spirit without 
Federal regulation. 
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In view of the importance of the automotive industry in our econ- 
omy and the dependence of so many other industries upon this in- 
dustry, extreme care must be taken to avoid any type of action which 
might inhibit the continued vigorous growth of the industry or which 
might upset the economic balances which exist within the industry. 
Federal regulation is at best a poor substitute for free economic activity 
and should be invoked only in situations where there is present a 
problem of such dimensions that Federal action is necessary and no 
other alternatives are available or all other measures have failed. 
Certainly this is not true with respect to the marketing and distribu- 
tion of automobiles. The problems which have been presented there 
are now being worked out by the industry itself and we are confident 
that a proper and equitable solution will be reached on all of these 
problems. 

We therefore urge that action on the proposed legislation be deferred 
so as to give the industry adequate time to deal with its own problems. 
If at some time in the future it may appear that these problems have 
not been properly taken care of further consideration may at that 
time be given to corrective legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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Calendar No. 2846 


84TH CONGRESS | ЗЕМАТЕ { REPORT 
2d Session 


No. 2792 


REQUIRING RADIOTELEPHONE EQUIPMENT ON VESSELS 
CARRYING PASSENGERS FOR HIRE 


JuLy 25 (legislative day, Juny 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Magnuson, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 7536) 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom wes 
referred the bill (H. R. 7536) to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, so as to require that certain vessels carrying pas- 
sengers for hire be fitted with radiotelephone installations, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon with amendments, and 
recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 


AMENDMENTS 


On page 1, line 10, delete the words ‘“‘any passenger or” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “more than six’’. 

On page 4, line 16, delete the words “June 1, 1956” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “March 1, 1957”. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


H. R. 7536 which was the subject of lengthy hearings before the 
House committee, is designed to further the cause of safety of life and 
property at sea, by requiring that vessels carrying passengers for hire 
maintain a radiotelephone installation in good working order to permit 
prompt communication with shore facilities and other vessels in time 
of emergency. It would apply, under the bill as amended to vessels 
carrying more than six passengers for hire, operating in the open sea 
or in any tidewater within the jurisdiction of the United States adja- 
cent to the open sea, unless exemption is given by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, under certain prescribed conditions. It 
would not apply to vessels equipped with a radio installation in ac- 
cordance with provisions of part tt of title III of the Communications 
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Act of 1934, as amended, or in accordance with the Safety Convention; 
or to vessels owned and operated by the Government (except vessels 
of the United States Maritime Administration, the Inland and Coast- 
wise Waterways Service, or the Panama Railroad Company). 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL BY SECTIONS 


Section 381 provides that, with the exceptions noted in section 382, 
it shall be unlawful for any vessel of the United States, transporting 
more than six passengers for hire, to be navigated in the open sea, 
et cetera, unless such vessel is equipped with an efficient radiotelephone 
installation in operating condition. 

Section 382 provides that it shall not apply to certain vessels 
already required to be equipped with a radio installation, or to 
Government-owned vessels (with certain exceptions noted above). 

Section 383 provides for exemption by the Commission of any 
vessel or class of vessels, where the route or conditions of voyage, or 
other conditions or circumstances, are such as to render a radio 
installation unreasonable, unnecessary, or ineffective, for the purpose 
of this act. 

Section 384 authorizes the Commission to specify operating and 
technical conditions and characteristics of installations required by 
the act; to approve location and manner of installation, apparatus, 
spare parts, etc.; to prescribe additional equipment as may be deemed 
necessary to supplement that specified herein for the proper function- 
ing of the installation or for the proper conduct of radio communica- 
tion in time of emergency or distress. 

Section 385 requires that the Commission make such inspections 
as may be necessary to insure compliance with requirements. 

Section 386 prescribes penalties in addition to those provided in 
title V of the act, as follows: Any vessel of the United States navi- 
gated in violation of the provisions in this part, or of the rules and 
regulations of the Commission made in pursuance thereof shall forfeit 
$500 for each day of violation, recoverable through suit or libel; and 
every willful failure on the part of the master of a vessel to compl) 
with provisions, rules, and regulations, will involve a forfeit of $100. 

This act will take effect on March 1, 1957. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


Recent publicized catastrophes, in the Chesapeake Bay, in Boston 
Harbor, and elsewhere, have emphasized the danger to passengers and 
vessels in emergencies when there is no means of communication 
available by which to summon help. In recognition of this fact, it 
was testified at the House hearings, some 45,000 vessels, pleasure 
craft and commercial, now carry radio equipment of one type or 
another. Approximately 7,000 vessels are without such installations, 
and would be covered generally by requirements of this act, except 
those whose passenger capacity is 6 or less, or which are exempted 
by the Commission for 1 or more of the conditions prescribed for 
such exemption. 

Minimum cost of such installations was quoted to the House com- 
mittee at $600, with possibility that complete installation might run 
as high as $1,000 in some cases. The bill does not require a special 
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radio operator, but Commission regulations, it was pointed out, 
would probably require a licensed operator, possibly the captain or 
a crew member. However, obtaining a license entails little if any 
difficulty. 

In its report to the House, and at the House hearings, the Federal 
Communications Commission suggested that a minimum limit of 
passengers carried be included in the bill, because of the manpower 
difficulty of checking on all the 7,000 passenger-carrying vessels not 
now provided with кен installations. The Tres asury 
Department, in its report, raised the same question. Accordingly, 
the committee decided to amend the bill to conform to the description 
of passenger vessel in the recently enacted Small Vessels Inspection 
Act, Public Law 517, as a vessel carrying more than six passengers. 
In order to afford time for compliance with its provisions, the act was 
amended so as to become effective on March 1, 1957. 

The reports of the Federal Communications Commission, the 
Treasury ам (Coast Guard), and the Bureau of the Budget, 
made to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comme ree, 
are appended. 


COMMENTS OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION ON 
H. R. 7536 


1. H. R. 7536 would amend the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, by addition of a new part III to title III so as to require 
United States vessels transporting one or more passengers for hire 
and navigating in the open sea or on any tidewater within the juris- 
diction of the United States adjacent or contiguous to the open ses 
to carry a radiotelephone installation meeting requirements of the 
Commission. The law would not apply to vessels equipped with 
radion installations complying with title ITI, part II of the act or the 
radio requirements of the Safety Convention. 

2. Obviously, the intended purpose of the bill is to further the use of 
radio for safe ‘tv purposes by requiring certain United States vessels not 
already compelled to be equipped with radio installations but who 
carry passengers for hire to be equipped with radiotelephone equip- 
ment. 

3. The Commission’s studies of ship-distress cases show that radio- 
telephone installations, such as would be required by the bill, have 
demonstrated their usefulness for safety purposes many times in 
emergency situations which occur on the open sea as well as on inland 
waters. The Commission is, therefore, of the opinion that legislation 
such as proposed would serve the purposes of safety. However, the 
Commission wishes to make certain observations which may be of 
assistance in consideration of the bill. 

4. The bill provides no lower limit as to the size of the vessels which 
would be affected other than the ability to carry at least one passenger. 
Comparable lower limits in existing compulsory radio laws and treaties 
are as follows: 

(a) Title III, part IT of the Communications Act and the Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention, 1948, are made applicable to passenger 
ships carrying or certificated to carry more than 12 passengers in the 
open sea or on international voyages. 
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(b) The Agreement Between the United States and Canada for 
Promotion of Safety on the Great Lakes by Means of Radio is made 
— to vessels of more than 65 feet in length transporting persons 
or hire. 

In view of the lack of lower limits, as explained above, the bill would 

apply to a great number of relatively small boats. Some of these 
may be so small or may be navigated in such circumstances that suit- 
able radio installations may be impracticable or may not be effective 
due to the lack of other radio stations in the vicinity with which to 
communicate to obtain assistance. Although such cases may be 
handled by suitable use of the relatively broad exemption provisions 
included in the bill, an appropriate lower limit might, it is believed, 
be statutorily ا‎ Љу confining the application of the bill to 
vessels required to be certificated by the Coast Guard to carry pas- 
sengers for hire. Such a lower limit would facilitate administration 
and avoid application of the requirements to vessels under 15 gross 
tons. 
5. The bill does not specifically require a qualified radio operator. 
Title III, part II of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
the Safety of Life at Sea Convention, and the Great Lakes Agreement, 
each specify that in addition to the required radio installation, there 
also must be provided a qualified radio operator. Despite the failure 
of the instant bill to make a similar specific provision, it is believed 
that the Commission has sufficient authority under the existing section 
318 of the act, which deals with radio operators for radio stations in 
general, as well as under the proposed section 384, to take appropriate 
action in this regard. 

6. It is further noted that the bill does not make a specific provision 
for watch or listening requirements. Although oihar compulsory 
radio laws have uniformly provided expressly for this aspect of a 
marine radio safety system, it is again believed that authority which 
the Commission has under existing provisions of the Communications 
Act, as well as under the provisions of the instant bill, will suffice in 
this regard. 

7. The Commission foresees no problems in administering such 
legislation as proposed except that engendered by the addition of 
numerous ship radio stations which the Commission must regulate 
and inspect to effect compliance. While the Commission has no 
precise data upon which to estimate the number of vessels that would 
be compelled to carry radio under the proposed legislation, it is 
believed that it would add in the order of 7,000 United States vessels 
as compared with approximately 1,800 United States vessels which are 
presently compulsorily equipped. It is further believed that a con- 
siderable number of such vessels would be located in Alaska, other 
territories of the United States, and locations in the continental 
United States where there are either no inspection facilities or where 
existing facilities would not be sufficient to do the job. Effective 
enforcement and administration of the legislation as proposed would, 
therefore, not be possible without a substantial increase in the Com- 
mission’s regulatory and field inspection personnel and facilities, 

Adopted July 27, 1955. 
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FEBRUARY 6, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy PRIEST, 
hairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Reference is made to the request of 
your committee for the views of the Treasury Department on H. R. 
7536, to amend the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, so as 
to require that certain vessels carrying passengers for hire be fitted 
with radiotelephone installations. 

The purpose of the bill is to require any vessel of the United States, 
with certain exceptions, transporting any passenger or passengers for 
hire, navigating in the open sea or on any tidewater within the juris- 
diction of the United States adjacent or contiguous to the open sea, 
to be equipped with an efficient rediotelephone installation in operat- 
ing condition. The bill would authorize the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to regulate the radiotelephone equipment and its 
operation. The bill provides fer penalties for failure to comply with 
its requirements. 

The Treasury Department does not have primary edministrative 
responsibility for regulation of radio equipment on vessels. However, 
the Department does, through the Coast Guard, have a deep interest 
in the improvement of maritime safety. It is considered that the 
requirements of the bill if enacted would result in greater maritime 
safety. The installation of radiotelephone equipment would permit 
more rapid handling of radio communications in the event of a distress 
incident at sea. 

While the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report, it has further stated that it 
Дена that a statutory provision limiting the coverage of the bill, 
similar to that in existing law, wculd be desirable in the interests of 
minimizing costs and expediting administration. 

Very truly yours, 
Davıpn W. KENDALL, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


ExECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1956. 
Hon. J. Percy PRIEST, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of July 25, 
1955, requesting the views of this office with respect to H. R. 7536, 
a bill to amend the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, so as to 
require that certain vessels carrying passengers for hire be fitted with 
radiotelephone installations. 

In the report which the Federal Communications Commission has 
submitted to your committee, it recommends that consideraticn be 
given to a statutory lower limit on the types of vessels which would be 
covered by the bill. In this connection, the report points out that 
existing radio laws and treaties provide such lower limits. 

While the Bureau of the Budget endorses the objective of increasing 
maritime safety and would have no objection to legislation along the 
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lines of H. R. 7536, it recommends that the bill include a statutory 
lower limit, similar to that in existing law. Such a lower limit should 
minimize costs and expedite administration, while at the same time 
substantially meeting the objectives of the bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
Percy Rappaport, Assistant Director, 





CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted 
is enclosed in black brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing 
law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934, AS AMENDED 
(U. S. C. Title 47) 
TITLE III—PROVISIONS RELATING TO RADIO 
Part I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
LICENSE FOR RADIO COMMUNICATION OR TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY 


Бес. 301, " " • 


ж * * * * * * 


PanT III—Raprio INsTALLATIONS ON VESSELS CARRYING PASSENGERS 
FoR HIRE 


Sec. 381. Except as provided in section 382, it shall be unlawful for 
any vessel of the United States, transporting [any passenger or] more 
than six passengers for hire, to be navigated in the open sea or on any 
tidewater within the jurisdiction of the United States adjacent or con- 
tiguous to the open sea, unless such ship is equipped with an efficient 
radiotelephone installation in operating condition. 

Sec. 382. The provisions of this part shall not apply to— 

(1) vessels which are equipped with a radio installation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of part II of title III of this Act, or in 
accordance with the radio requirements of the Safety Convention; and 

(2) vessels of the United States belonging to and operated by the 
Government, except a ship of the United States Maritime Adminis- 
tration, the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, or the Panama 
Railroad Company. 

Sec. 383. The Commission may exempt from the provisions of this 
part, any ship or class of ships, if it considers that the route or conditions 
of the voyage, or other circumstances, are such as to render a radio installa- 
tion unreasonable, unnecessary, or ineffective, for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 384. The Commission shall have authority for any ship subject 
to this part— 

(1) to specify operating and technical conditions and character- 
istics including frequencies, emissions, power, communication 
capability and range, of installations required by reason of this part; 
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(2) to approve the details as to the location and manner of installa- 
tion of the equipment required by this part or of equipment necessi- 
tated by reason of the purposes and requirements of this part; 

(3) to approve installations, apparatus and spare parts necessary 
to comply with the purposes and requirements of this part; 

(4) to prescribe such additional equipment as may be determined 
to be necessary to supplement that specified herein for the proper 
functioning of the radio installation installed in accordance with this 
part or for the proper conduct of radio communication in time of 
emergency or distress. 

Sec. 385. The Commission shall make such inspections as may be 
necessary to insure compliance with the requirements of this part. 

Sec. 386. The following forfeitures shall apply to this part in addition 
to penalties and forfeitures provided by title V of this Act: 

(a) Any vessel of the United States that is navigated in violation of 
the provisions of th is part or of the rules and regulations of the Commission 
made in pursuance thereof shall forfeit to the United States the sum of 
$500 recoverable by way of suit or libel. Each day during which such 
navigation occurs shall constitute a separate offense. 

(b) Every willful failure on the part of the master of a vessel of the 
United States to enforce or to comply with the provisions of this part or 
the rules and regulations of the Commission made in pursuance thereof 
shall cause him to forfeit to the United States the sum of $100. 


+ * * * * * 
TITLE V—PENAL PROVISIONS—FORFEITURES 


GENERAL PENALTY 
501: *'e'v 


* 
PROVISIONS RELATING TO FORFEITURES 


SEc. 504. (a) * * * 

(b) The forfeitures imposed by [part II of title IIT] parts IJ and 
{TI of title III and section 507 of this Act shall be subject to remission 
or mitigation by the Commission, upon application therefor, under 
such regulations and methods of ascertaining the facts as may seem 
to it advisable, and, if suit has been instituted, the Attorney General, 
upon request of the Commission, shall direct the discontinuance of 
any prosecution to recover such forfeitures: Provided, however, That 
no forfeiture shall be remitted or mitigated after determination by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

The amendments made herein shall take effect March 1, 1957. 


О 
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Сајепдаг No. 2847 


847TH CONGRESS | SENATE { REPORT 
2d Session No. 2793 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY TO 
CONVEY LAND AT FORT BELVOIR, VA. 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Juty 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. RussELL, from the Committee on Armed Services, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


[To accompany S. 4284] 


The Committee on Armed Services, having had under consideration 
the question of the disposal of a certain parcel of land in Virginia, 
report the bill (S. 4284), to authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
dispose of a certain parcel of land, a part of Fort Belvoir Accotink 
Dam site military reservation, and recommend that it do pass, 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to direct the Secretary of the Army to 
convey to the Crestwood Construction Corp., for a fair value to be 
determined by the Secretary, 2.9178 acres of Government-owned land 
in Fairfax County, Va. The bill also provides that the United States 
will reserve a temporary easement for a roadway over 0.3096 acre of 
the land to be conveyed and a perpetual easement for a roadway over 
0.2096 acre of the land to be conveyed. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


The Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of 
Defense has considered the above-mentioned bill. In 1943-44, the 
War Department acquired approximately 250 acres of land on Acco- 
tink Creek north of Fort Belvoir in Fairfax County, Va., and con- 
structed a dam to provide for the impoundment of an adequate water 
supply for Fort Belvoir. A segment of an abandoned railroad right-of- 
way 80 feet wide belonging to the Southern Railway Co. embracing 
9.70 acres forms the southwestern boundary of the reservoir area. 
The 2.9178 acres described in H. R. 9679 is a part of a connecting 
segment of the same right-of-way comprising 11.57 acres lying outside 
the reservoir area which was acquired to provide a portion of the 
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land required for an access road between State Route 617 and Accotink 
Dam. The two tracts belonging to the Southern Railway Co. 
containing in the aggregate 21.27 acres were purchased for $650. In 
providing the connecting link between the eastern terminus of the 
right-of-way acquired from the Southern Railway Co. and State 
Route 617, the War Department acquired a 50-foot right-of-way 
easement over privately owned lands at a cost totaling $3,120. The 
access road constructed by the War Department has a gravel surface. 


CONVEY LAND AT FORT BELVOIR, VA. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE AREA 


Since 1950 there has been a marked development of farm and wood- 
lands near the reservoir and access road for residential and related 
purposes. In developing Springfield, the Crestwood Construction 
Corp. subdivided lands adjoining the access road and constructed 
roads and streets which have been dedicated for public use. One of 
the streets, Highland Avenue, parallels the Government’s 50-foot 
right-of-way from its terminus on State Route 617 to the 2.9178 acres 
described in the bill and parallels it for a short distance. Highland 
Avenue from its terminus on State Route 617 to a point near its junc- 
ture with the former railroad right-of-way has been dedicated for 
public-road purposes. The proposed dedication of the portion of 
Highland Avenue which adjoins and is parallel to the land described 
in the bill has been delayed because the right-of-way at that point is 
insufficient in width to meet State requirements. Highland Avenue 
is paved and has been used by the Department of the Army for access 
between State Route 617 and that portion of the Department’s access 
road constructed on the former railroad right-of-way. The Crest- 
wood Construction Corp. has granted the Department of the Army 
an easement to use the portion of Highland Avenue which has not 
been dedicated for public use, the easement to terminate simul- 
taneously with the dedication of this portion of Highland Avenue for 
public-road purposes. 


NONUSE OF RIGHT-OF-WAY 


In view of the circumstances related above, the 50-foot right-of-way 
is not being used and a portion thereof has been conveyed to the owner 
of the underlying fee at its current fair market value in accordance 
with the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act cf 1949, 
as amended. The remaiming portion of the 50-foot right-of-way, 
embracing 2.63 acres, is now excess to the needs of the Department of 
Defense. In addition, all of the land described in the bill is excess to 
the needs of the Department of Defense subject, however, to the 
reservation by the United States of a perpetual easement over a small 
portion required to provide access from Highland Avenue to the 
portion of the access road located on the former railroad right-of-way 
for which there is a permanent requirement, and a temporary easement 
over that portion which the corporation needs in order to widen 
Highland Avenue sufficiently to permit its dedication for public-road 
purposes. The temporary easement would expire as soon as this 
segment of the avenue is dedicated to public use. 
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CONVEY LAND AT FORT BELVOIR, VA. 


VALUES OF LANDS INVOLVED 


The current fair market value of the 2.9178 acres described in the 
bill is estimated at $5,800. The value of the perpetual easement over 
this property which the Department of the Army must retain is esti- 
mated at $200 and the required temporary easement is valued at $36 
per annum. 

SUMMARY 


The committee is aware that a precise visualization of the proposed 
conveyance and reservations is difficult without simultaneous refer- 
ence to a map of the areas involved. The bill, however, in essence 
merely authorizes the conveyance of fee title to slightly less than 3 
acres of land at fair market value which is estimated to be in the order 
of $5,800. At the time of conveyance, the United States would re- 
serve to itself a temporary easement over three-tenths of an acre and 
a perpetual easement over two-tenths of an acre. The property, with 
the exception of the temporary and permanent easement areas, is ex- 
cess to the needs of the Department of Defense. The land would have 
no real or proper value to persons other than the owners of abutting 
property and equity would, therefore, dictate that the property not 
be permitted to fall into other hands. 


FISCAL DATA 


Enactment of this measure will not involve the expenditure of any 
Federal funds and will cause an amount approximating $5,800 to be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 


DEPARTMENTAL DATA 


‘Neither the ee of the Army, on behalf of the Department 


of Defense, nor the Bureau of the Budget has any objection to the 
companion House bill, H. R. 9679 as is evidenced by letter dated 
July 9, 1956, from Secretary of the Army Brucker to the chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee which is set out below and made 
a part of this report. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1956. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the 
Secretary of Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with 
respect to H. R. 9679, 84th Congress, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to dispose of a certain parcel of land, a part of Fort 
Belvoir Accotink Dam site military reservation. The Secretary of 
Defense has delegated to the Department of the Army the responsi- 
bility for expressing the views of the Department of Defense thereon. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey to the Crestwood Construction Corp., a Virginia 
corporation, for a fair value to be determined by the Secretary, 2.9178 
acres of Government-owned land in Fairfax County, Va., provided 
however, that simultaneously with the conveyance of such land the 
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corporation shall grant to the United States without cost (1) a tempo- 
rary easement for a roadway over 0.3096 acre of the land to be con- 
veyed to the corporation and (2) a perpetual easement for a roadway 
over 0.2096 acre of the land to be conveyed to the corporation. 

The Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of De- 
fense has considered the above-mentioned bill. In 1943-44, the War 
Department acquired approximately 250 acres of land on Accotink 
Creek, north of Fort Belvoir in Fairfax County, Va., and constructed 
a dam to provide for the impoundment of an adequate water supply 
for Fort Belvoir. A segment of an abandoned айга right-of-way 
80 feet wide belonging to the Southern Railway Co. embracing 9.70 
acres forms the southwestern boundary of the reservoir area. The 
2.9178 acres described in H. R. 9679 is a part of a connecting segment 
of the same right-of-way comprising 11.57 acres lying outside the 
reservoir area which was acquired to provide a portion of the land 
required for an access road between State Route 617 and Accotink 
Dam. The two tracts belonging to the Southern Railway Co. con- 
taining in the aggregate 21.27 acres were purchased for $650. In 
providing the connecting link between the eastern terminus of the 
right-of-way acquired from the Southern Railway Co. and State 
Route 617, the War Department acquired a 50-foot right-of-way 
easement over privately owned lands at a cost totaling $3,120. The 
access road constructed by the War Department has a gravel surface. 

Since 1950 there has been a marked development of farm and wood- 
lands near the reservoir and access road for residential and related 
purposes. In developing Springfield, the Crestwood Construction 
Corp. subdivided lands adjoining the access road and constructed 
roads and streets which have been dedicated for public use. One of 
the streets, Highland Avenue, parallels the Government’s 50-foot 
right-of-way from its terminus on State Route 617 to the 2.9178 acres 
described in the bill and parallels it for a short distance. Highland 
Avenue from its terminus on State Route 617 to a point near its 
juncture with the former railroad right-of-way has been dedicated 
for public-road purposes. The proposed dedication of the portion 
of Highland Avenue which adjoins and is parallel to the land described 
in the bill has been delayed because the right-of-way at that point 
is insufficient in width to meet State requirements. Highland Avenue 
is paved and has been used by the Department of the Army for access 
between State Route 617 and that portion of the Department's access 
road constructed on the former railroad right-of-way. "The Crestwood 
Construction Corp. has granted the Department of the Army an 
easement to use the portion of Highland Avenue which has not been 
dedicated for publie use, the easement to terminate simultaneously 
with the dedication of this portion of Highland Avenue for public-road 
purposes. 

In view of the circumstances related above, the 50-foot right-of-way 
is not being used and a portion thereof has been conveyed to the owner 
of the underlying fee at its current fair market value in accordance 
with the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended. The remaining portion of the 50-foot right-of-way, embrac- 
ing 2.63 acres, is now excess to the needs of the Department of Defense. 
In addition, all of the land described in the bill is excess to the needs 
of the Department of Defense subject, however, to the reservation by 
the United States of a perpetual easement over a small portion re- 
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quired to provide access from Highland Avenue to the portion of the 
access road located on the former railroad right-of-way for which there 
is à permanent requirement, and a temporary easement over that por- 
tion which the corporation needs in order to widen Highland Avenue 
sufficiently to permit its dedication for public road purposes. The 
temporary easement would expire as soon as this segment of the 
avenue is dedicated to public use. 

The current fair market value of the 2.9178 acres described in the 
bill is estimated at $5,800. The value of the perpetual easement 
over this property which the Department of the Army must retain is 
estimated at $200 and the required temporary easement is valued at 
$36 per annum. Inasmuch as the 2.9178 acres owned in fee and the 
2.63 acres in the 50-foot right-of-way are excess to the needs of the 
Department of Defense, existing procedures contemplate the reporting 
of the property to the бини Services Administration as excess 

roperty, subject to the reservation of the above-mentioned easements 
or which there is a continuing requirement. The 2.9178 acres 
adjoins property of the Crestwood Construction Corp. and the 
N. B. C. Construction Corp. Enactment of this bill would provide 
for the negotiated sale of the 2.9178 acres of excess property to the 
Crestwood Construction Corp. As the property in question is 
surplus to the needs of the Department of Defense, its sale would 
normally be within the cognizance of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. For that reason and as that Administration had the authority 
prior to June 30, 1955, to enter into negotiated sales of surplus prop- 
erty, the committee may desire to obtain the views of the General 
Services Administration on the sale proposed in this bill. 

The purpose of providing for the simultaneous conveyance to the 
United States of interests in the lands to be conveyed to the Crestwood 
Construction Corp. in fee is not clear to this Department. In the 
event the enactment of this measure is favorably considered, it is 
recommended that the bill be amended to provide for the reservation 
of the easements for which the Department of the Army has a con- 
tinuing requirement. 

The enactment of this measure will not involve the expenditure of 
any Department of Defense funds. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense 
in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 





WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


90005*—57 S. Rept., 84-2, vol. 5—75 
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Calendar No. 2794 


' 84TH CONGRESS | SENATE | REPORT 
2d Session No. 2794 


PROVIDING FOR THE BURIAL IN ARLINGTON CEMETERY 
OF AN UNKNOWN AMERICAN OF THE KOREAN CON- 
FLICT 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Jury 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. RvsskErr, from the Committee on Armed Services, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 8157] 


The Committee on Armed Services, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 8157) to provide for the burial in the Memorial Amphitheater 


of the national cemetery at Arlington, Va., of the remains of an un- 
known American who lost his life while serving overseas in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during the Korean conflict, having con- 
sidered the same report favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


'The purpose of this bill is to provide leeislative authoritv for the 
interment of an unknown American serviceman who lost his life while 
serving overseas during the Korean conflict. 

The bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of Defense (1) to return 
to the United States the remains of an American who lost his life 
while serving overseas in the Armed Forces of the United States during 
the Korean conflict and whose identity has not been established, and 
(2) to provide for the burial with appropriate ceremonies on Memorial 
Day, May 30, 1958, of this unknown American in the national ceme- 
tery at Arlington, Va., near or beside the remains of the Unknown 
Soldier of the First World War. 

Legislative authority for the return of en unknown soldier of World 
War II was provided in Publie Law 429, of the 79th Congress. It was 
originally planned to inter the World War II unknown in Arlington 
Cementery on Memorial Day in 1951. These plans were suspended, 
however, due to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
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2. BURIAL OF AN UNKNOWN AMERICAN OF KOREAN CONFLICT 


The Department of Defense advises that it will be feasible to 


‘combine the return of both the World War II unknown and the 


unknown of the Korean conflict for ceremonies on Memorial Day, 
May 30, 1958. "The bill expressly authorizes the conjunction of such 
ceremonies. 

COST DATA 


The estimated cost of the returning of both unknown servicemen, 
construction of two crypts for their entombment, necessary alteration 


‘of the area surrounding the existing Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


and for ceremonies attending the actual burials, is $475,000. Section 2 
of the bill authorizes such appropriations as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the bill. 


DEPARTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget favor 
enactment of the legislation as is indicated by the following letters: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 25, 1956. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the 
Secretary of Defense for the views of the Department of Defense 
with respect to H. R. 8157, 84th Congress, a bill to provide for the 
burial in the Memorial Amphitheater of the national cemetery at 
Arlington, Va., of the remains of an unknown American who lost his 
life while serving overseas in the Armed Forces of the United States 
during the Korean conflict. The Secretary of Defense has delegated 
to the Department of the Army the responsibility for expressing the 
views of the Department of Defense thereon. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Defense (1) to return to the United States the remains of an American 
who lost his life while serving overseas in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during the Korean conflict and whose identity has not 
been established, and (2) to provide for the burial with appropriate 
ceremonies of this unknown American in the Memorial Amphitheater 
of the national cemetery at Arlington, Va., near or beside the remains 
of the Unknown Soldier of the First World War and the unknown 
American of the Second World War. 

The Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of 
Defense favors the above-mentioned bill. 

This bill is similar to Public Law 429, 79th Congress, which provides 
for the return of a World War II unknown. It was planned to inter 
the World War II unknown in the Amphitheater in Arlington Ceme- 
tery on Memorial Day, 1951. ‘These plans were suspended after the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Tentative new plans now provide 
for the burial of the World War IT unknown in Arlington on Memorial 
Day, 1957, in a crypt constructed adjacent to the grave of the Un- 
known Soldier of World War I. 

If this bill becomes law, it will be feasible to combine the return of 
the World War II unknown and the unknown of the Korean conflict. 
All search and recovery operations in Korea have been completed; 
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all recovered remains of members of the United States Armed Forces 
have been identified or declared unidentifiable; and all unrecovered 
remains have been determined to be unrecoverable. All unidentifiable 
remains have been interred in the National Memorial Cemetery of 
the Pacific, Honolulu, T. H., and the selection of a symbolic unknown 
can be made from this group. 

The fiscal effects of this bill are not known to the Department of 
Defense at this time. As funds have not been budgeted for in 1957 
for the return and burial of a Korean unknown, additional funds will 
be required. 

This legislation has been coordinated within the Department of 
Defense in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Inasmuch as the committee has requested that the report be ex- 
edited, it is submitted without a determination by the Bureau of the 
Judget as to whether or not it conforms to the program of the Presi- 

dent. As soon as such advice is received it will be forwarded to your 
committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
WinBER M. Brecker, 
Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Army, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Hon. Cart Vinson, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cnatrman: Reference is made to your letter of May 25, 
1956, from the Secretary of the Army to you, expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 8157, 84th Con- 
gress, a bill to provide for the burial in the Memorial Amphitheater 
of the national cemetery at Arlington, Va., of the remains of an 
unknown American who lost his life while serving overseas in the 
Armed Forces of the United States during the Korean conflict. 

Inasmuch as the committee had requested that action be expedited, 
the report was submitted to the committee without a determination 
by the Bureau of the Budget as to whether it conformed to the pro- 
gram of the President. 

This is to inform you that the Bureau of the Budget, on June 11, 
1956, advised the Department of the Army that it had no objection 
to the report submitted to you on May 25, 1956. 


С. J. HAUCK, Jr., 
Brigadier General, GS, 


Chief of Legislative Liaison. 
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SENATE { REPORT 
No. 2795 


AUTHORIZING THE CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


July 25 (legislative day, JuLy 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. RussELL, from the Committee on Armed Services, submitted the 
following 


REPORT 


(To accompany H. R. 9506] 


The Committee on Armed Services, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 9506) to provide for the conveyance of La Puntilla Military 
Reservation, San Juan, P. R., to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
having considered the same report favorably thereon, without amend- 
ment, and recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey 3.24 acres of land together with improvements 
thereon known as La Puntilla Military Reservation in the city of 
San Juan, P. R., to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico without 
monetary consideration therefor, in order that the more than 100- 
year-old former Spanish naval arsenal may be restored and preserved 
as a historic monument. 


HISTORY OF LA PUNTILLA 


The land comprising La Puntilla Military Reservation was acquired 
by the United States under the Treaty of Paris, and after being re- 
served initially for naval purposes by Presidential proclamation, 
dated June 26, 1903 (33 Stat. 2314), was assigned to the War Depart- 
ment by Presidential proclamation, dated January 26, 1912 (37 Stat. 
1725). The original reservation of the lands for naval purposes in- 
cluded substantially all of the peninsula extending into the harbor on 
the south side of the city of San Juan. However, today the reserva- 
tion, which is located in an important commercial district of San 
Juan, consists of the land described in section 2 of H. R. 9506. 
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USE OF PROPERTY BY COMMONWEALTH 


The western 1.94 acres of the reservation have been occupied by 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico under a license granted by the 
Secretary of War on November 15, 1913, and the two buildings located 


in the area are used by the printing office and the department of 
labor of the Commonwealth. 


OTHER USE OF PROPERTY 


The other noncontiguous areas in the northeast corner and in the 
southeast corner, respectively, were used as a part of Fort Brooke 
Military Reservation for various military purposes, principally as 
offices and for storage until after World War II. Since July 1951, 
these areas have been used by the Coast Guard in conjunction with 
its use of the 1.31 acres identified in the last lines of the bill. The 
remaining buildings are over 100 years old. 


CURRENT STATUS OF PROPERTY 


La Puntilla Military Reservation is excess to the needs of the De- 
partment of Defense, and the Department of the Army proposed to 
the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, respectively, in accordance with provisions of sec- 
tion 601 of the act of Congress approved September 28, 1951 (65 
Stat. 365), that the Department be authorized to report the installa- 
tion to the General Services Administration as excess property. The 
Senate Committee on Armed Services has agreed to this proposal. 


VIEWS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The hearings on this bill clearly indicated that the most important 
use to which this property could be put is as a historic monument and, 
after rehabilitation by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, as a loca- 
tion for the display of the arts and crafts of Puerto Rico. The com- 
mittee also came to the conclusion that the legal situation with respect 
to this property has now become so entangled as to require legislative 
action in order to insure that title to it is vested in the Commonwealth. 
Any other course of action, in the opinion of the committee, might well 
merely perpetuate the situation which now exists, 


RESTRICTIONS 


The bill requires the maintenance of La Puntilla as a historic 
monument and, if it ever ceases to be maintained by the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico as a historic monument, the property shall 
immediately revert to the United States. 


FISCAL DATA 


Enactment into law of this measure will not involve the expenditure 
of any Federal funds. 


DEPARTMENTAL DATA 


Neither the Department of the Army nor the Bureau of the Budget 
has any objection to disposition of this property. Originally, the 
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Department of the Army had recommended that the bill be deferred 
as evidenced by letters dated May 2 and June 15, 1956, which are 
set out below and made a part of this report. However, on July 21, 
1956, the Department of the Army, on behalf of the Department of 
Defense, advised the committee by letter, signed by Brigadier General 
Bastion, Acting Chief, Legislative Liaison, that in view of the excess 
status of the property involved, the Department has no further 
objection to enactment of the bill. This letter is also printed below 
and made a part of this report. 

The Department of the Treasury has no objection to enactment of 
the measure as is evidenced by the letter dated July 23, 1956, from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, which is printed below and hereby 
made a part of this report, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ÁÀRMY, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1956. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request to the 
Secretary of Defense for the views of the Department of Defense with 
respect to H. R. 9506, 84th Congress, a bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of La Puntilla Military Reservation, San Juan, P. R., to 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. The Secretary of Defense has 
delegated to the Department of the Army the responsibility for ex- 
pressing the views of the Department of Defense thereon. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey 3.24 acres of land together with improvements 
thereon known as La Puntilla Military Reservation in the city of 
San Juan, P. R., to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico without 
monetary consideration therefor. 

The Department of the Army on behalf of the Department of De- 
fense has considered the above-mentioned bill and recommends that 
action on the bill be deferred. 

The land comprising La Puntilla Military Reservation was acquired 
by the United States under the Treaty of Paris, and after being 
reserved initially for naval purposes by Presidential proclamation, 
dated June 26, 1903 (33 Stat. 2314), was assigned to the War Depart- 
ment by Presidential proclamation, dated January 26, 1912 (37 Stat. 
1725). The original reservation of the lands for naval purposes in- 
cluded substantially all of the peninsula extending into the harbor on 
the south side of the city of San Juan. However, today the reserva- 
tion, which is located in an important commercial district of San 
Juan, consists of the land described in section 2 of H. R. 9506. The 
western 1.94 acres of the reservation have been occupied by the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico under a license granted by the Sec- 
retary of War on November 15, 1913, and the two buildings located 
in the area are used by the printing office and the department of labor 
of the Commonwealth. Two other noncontiguous areas in the north- 
east corner and in the southeast corner, respectively, were used as & 
part of Fort Brooke Military Reservation for various military pur- 
poses, principally as offices and for storage until after World War II. 
Since July 1951 these areas have been used by the Coast Guard in 
conjunction with its use of the 1.31 acres identified in lines 12 through 
16, page 3 of the bill. The remaining buildings are over 100 years old. 
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La Puntilla Military Reservation is excess to the needs of the De- 
partment of Defense, and the Department of the Army has proposed 
to the Committee on Armed Services of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives, respectively, in accordance with provisions of 
section 601 of the act of Congress approved September 28, 1951 (65 
Stat. 365), that the Department be authorized to report the installa- 
tion to the General Services Administration as excess property. 
The Senate Committee on Armed Services has agreed to this proposal. 
If the House committee also agrees, the Department of the Army, 
under delegated authority from the General Services Administration, 
will determine whether any requirement exists for its use by any other 
Federal agency. If no Federal requ rement for its use is found, the 
Department of the Army will proceed with its disposal as surplus 
property in accordance with applicable laws and regulations. In the 
meantime, the Department of the Army has presented to the General 
Services Administration and to the Office of Territories, Department 
of the Interior, the question as to whether the property may be trans- 
ferred to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in accordance with 
section 7 of the act of Congress approved March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. 954), 
as continued in force and effect by section 4 of the act of July 3, 1950 
(64 Stat. 319). In the event it is determined that the property can 
be conveyed to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico under the provisions 
of this act, the objective of H. R. 9506 could be achieved without its 
enactment. Therefore, it is recommended that action on this bill be 
deferred. 

Enactment of this measure will not involve the expenditure of any 
Department of Defense funds. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense 
in accordance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Inasmuch as the committee has requested that the report be 
expedited, it is submitted without a determination by the Bureau of 
the Budget as to whether or not it conforms to the program of the 
President. As soon as such advice is received it will be forwarded 
to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Јохе 15, 1956. 
Hon. Cart Vinson, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 


Dean MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the letter of May 2, 
1956, from the Secretary of the Army to you, expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 9506, 84th Con- 

ess, a bill to provide for the conveyance of La Puntilla Military 

eservation, San Juan, P. R., to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Inasmuch as the committee had requested that action be expedited, 
the report was submitted to the committee without a determination 
by the Bureau of the Budget as to whether it conformed to the pro- 
gram of the President. 

This is to inform you that the Bureau of the Budget, on June 14, 
1956, advised the Department of the Army that it had no objection 
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to the report submitted to you on May 2, 1956, but that it was 
suggested that the committee may wish to obtain the views of the 
General Services Administration concerning the matter. 
Sincerely, 
J. E. BASTION, Jr., 
Brigadier General, GS, Deputy Chief jor Operations. 
С. Ј. HAUCK, Jr., 
Brigadier General, GS, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ÅRMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., July 21, 1956. 
Hon. Ricnanp» B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to a request on July 20, 
1956 by Col. Kenneth E. BeLieu of your staff for the current views 
of the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 9506, 84th 
Congress, a bill to provide for the conveyance of La Puntilla Military 
Reservation, San Juan, P. R., to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Reference is also made to a letter on this subject from the Secretary 
of the Army to Chairman Carl Vinson, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, dated May 2, 1956, (H. Rept. No. 2374, 
84th Cong., 2d sess.). The Secretary of Defense has delegated to the 
Department of the Army the responsibility for expressing the views of 
the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 9506. 

In the mentioned letter to Chairman Vinson, the Department 
of the Army noted that La Puntilla Military Reservation is excess 
to the needs of the Department of Defense, but recommended that 
action on H. R. 9506 be deferred pending a determination whether 
the objective of the bill could be administratively accomplished. 

In view of the excess status of the property involved, the Depart- 
ment of Defense would not be adversely affected by the proposed 
transfer. The Department of the Army on behalf of Department of 
Defense therefore has no objection to enactment of H. R. 9506. 

It is suggested, however, that you may wish to obtain the views 
of the General Services Administration concerning the matter. 

I am hopeful that the above information will be of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
J. E. Bastion, Jr.. 
Brigadier General, GS, Acting Chief, Legislative Liaison. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 23, 1956. 
Hon. Ricnanp P. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dxzan SENATOR RussELL: With regard to our former comment on 
H. R. 9506, Dr. Fernós-Isern's proposed legislation concerning the 
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La Puntilla Military Reservation in San Juan, it is our understanding 
that an amendment has been made to the bill providing for a reverter 
clause if the property is not used for the purpose of a historical monu- 
ment site. 

With such clause in the bill, we have no further opposition thereto, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davıp W. KENDALL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. Byrp, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


{To accompany H. R. 1392 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4392) to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a spec ial 
method of taxation for real estate investment trusts, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 

By virtue of this act, the Committee on Finance accepts the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, which is as follows: 


I. GENERAL STATEMENT 


H. R. 4392 as amended by your committee provides substantially 
the same tax treatment for real estate investment trusts as present law 
provides for regulated investment companies. Real estate trusts are 
organizations specializing in investments in real estate and real estate 
mortgages, while the regulated investment companies specialize in 
investments in stocks and securities. Under present law regulated 
investment companies which distribute 90 percent or more of their 
ordinary income are taxed only on their retained earnings. In general, 
the beneficiaries of these companies are treated as if they had received 
the income directly from the same sources as the investment company. 
This conduit type of tax treatment is accorded by this bill to rea! estate 
trusts. Your committee has amended this bill to restrict this tax 
treatment to what are clearly passive real estate investments, as 
contrasted to the active operation of businesses involving real estate. 


II. REASONS FOR THE BILL 


In the case of regulated investment companies, individuals desir- 
ing to invest in stocks and securities pool their funds by buying shares 
in investment companies, which in turn invest these resources in 
stocks and securities of operating companies. 
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These companies investing in stock and securities are known as 
regulated investment companies if they meet various requirements 
with respect to asset diversification, capital structure, and operations. 
Such companies if they distribute at least 90 percent of their ordinary 
income are treated as conduits of income and are taxed only on their 
undistributed income. Dividends paid by such companies generally 
are taxed in the usual manner to shareholders, except that dividends 
arising from capital gains realized by the company receive capital 
gains treatment in the hands of the recipient and dividends, which 
to an important degree are attributable to interest or other non- 
dividend income, are, to the extent of that portion, not eligible for 
the dividends received credit, exclusion, or deduction. 

This conduit type of tax treatment, which present law provides for 
regulated investment companies, secures for investors in these com- 
panies essentially the same tax treatment for their shareholders as they 
would have received if they had invested directly in the operating com- 
panies. H. R. 4392 as reported by your committee extends this con- 
duit type of tax treatment to real estate trusts specializing in invest- 
ments in real estate equities and mortgages as distinct from the stock 


'and security holdings of the regulated investment companies already 


receiving this treatment. Thus this secures for the trust beneficiaries 
the same type of tax treatment they would receive if they held the real 
estate equities and mortgages directly and, therefore, equates their 
treatment with that accorded investors in regulated investment 
companies. 

Your committee believes that the equality of tax treatment between 
the beneficiaries of real estate trusts and the shareholders of regulated 
investment companies is desirable since in both cases the methods of 
investment constitute pooling arrangements whereby small investors 
can secure advantages normally available only to those with larger 
resources. These advantages include the spreading of the risk of loss 
by the greater diversification of investment which can be secured 
through the pooling arrangements; the opportunity to secure the 
benefits of expert investment counsel; and the means of collectively 
financing projects which the investors could not undertake singly. 

In addition to providing equality of tax treatment between the 
trust beneficiaries and the investment company shareholders, your 
committee believes it is also desirable to remove taxation to the 
extent possible as a factor in determining the relative size of invest- 
ments in stocks and securities, on one hand, and real estate equities 
and mortgages, on the other. This is particularly important at the 
present time because of the countrywide complaints about the short- 
age of private capital and mortgage money for individual homes, 
apartment houses, office buildings, factories, and hotels. At the 

resent time the financing of these real estate equities and mortgages 
is dependent largely on Government-guaranteed money, and invest- 
ments by special groups, such as insurance companies and pension 
trusts. 

As is pointed out in the next part of this report, H. R. 4392, as 
amended by your committee, to the full extent feasible, makes the 
requirements and conditions now applicable to regulated investment 
trusts, applicable to the real estate investment trusts. In the reported 
bill your committee has also taken care to draw a sharp line between 
passive investments and the active operation of businesses, and has 
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extended the conduit type of tax treatment only to the passive in- i 
vestments of real estate trusts. Your committee believes that any | 
real estate trust engaging in active business operations should continue 
to be subject to the corporate tax in the same manner as is true in the 
case of similar operations carried on by other comparable enterprises. 





ПІ. SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF BILL 






A. Definition of Real Estate Investment Trust 


1. General requirements.—In general terms, real estate investment 
trusts are defined as unincorporated trusts or associations meeting 
certain general requirements and, in addition, meeting a series of 
requirements as to amounts of various types of gross income. The 
general requirements include provisions that they be managed by 
trustees, have transferable shares or certificates of beneficial interest, 
and that they be a type of organization which would be taxed as an 
ordinary domestic corporation in the absence of the provisions of this 
bill. These are no more than the commonly accepted characteristics 
of real estate trusts. 

The bill also provides that qualifying real estate trusts meet the 
following requirements. 

(a) The beneficial ownership must at all times during the 
taxable year be held by 100 or more persons; 

(b) No 5 individuals may, at any time during the taxable year, 
directly or indirectly own more than 50 percent of the trust; 

(c) The trust must elect to be treated as a real estate invest- 
ment trust for the taxable and subsequent years; and 

(d) The trust may not during the taxable year hold any prop- 
erty primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of its 
trade or business. 

The first three of the above requirements are similar to conditions 
which must be met by regulated investment companies. The 100-or- 
more ownership test, is substantially the equivalent of a requirement 
which regulated investment companies must meet in complying with 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. The 50-percent test which 
must be complied with in the case of 5 or fewer individuals is derived 
from the definition of a personal holding company, which may not 
under present law qualify as a regulated investment company. In the 
determination of whether these 5 or fewer individuals own directly or 
indirectly more than 50 percent of the beneficial ownership of a trust, 
the term “directly or indirectly’ is intended to have the same meaning 
as when that term is used in connection with personal holding com- 
panies. The provision as to the election also is substantially the same 
as a provision applying at present to regulated investment companies. 

The fourth requirement, that the trust not be holding property 
primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of its trade or 
business, is one of the provisions in the bill designed to make sure 
that the trust does not engage in an active business enterprise. Another 
provision of this type is discussed further below. 

2. Income requirements.—The income requirements, all of which 
must be met by a qualifying real estate trust, are divided into four 
categories. The first of these tests provides that 90 percent or more 
of a trust’s gross income must be of the type provided if it is to qualify. 
The types of income which qualify for the 90 percent test are dividends. 
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interest, rents from real property, gains from the sale of stocks, se- 
curities, and real property, and abatements and refunds of taxes on 
real property. This provision is substantially the same as the present 
90 percent test provided for regulated investment companies, except 
for the addition of the various types of income derived from real 
property. 

The second income test provided for real estate trusts is entirely 
new; there is no corresponding provision for the regulated investment 
companies. Under this test at least 60 percent of the trust’s income 
must, in one manner or another, be derived from real property. The 
types of income within the 60 percent category include rents from real 
property, interest on obligations secured by mortgages on real estate, 
gain from the sale of real property, dividend and other distributions 
from other real estate trusts qualifying under this bill, and abatements 
and refunds of taxes on real property. 

The interaction of the 90 and 60 percent tests requires at least 60 
percent of the trust’s income to be derived from real property; another 
30 percent must be derived either from real property or from sources 
from which a regulated investment company would be required to 
derive most of its income. 

The third and fourth income requirements are concerned with gains 
from the sale of property. The third test provides that not more 
than 30 percent of the trust gross income may consist of short-term 
gains on security sales. This provision is similar, although not iden- 
tical, to a provision in present law applving to regulated investment 
companies. The 30 percent in the ease of the trust applies to sales 
of securities held for less than 6 months, while that for regulated 
investment companies applies to sales of securities held for less than 
3 months. In addition, the percentage in the case of the trusts is 
applied only with respect to the extent the gains exceed the losses. 
The 30 percent test in the case of the regulated investment companies 
applies without the reduction for losses. 

The fourth test applies a 30 percent limitation on the amount of 
gross income which may be derived from gains on the sale of real 

“state held for less than 5 years. In this case also the 30 percent test 
is applied only to the gains in excess of losses. This, in conjunction 
with the general requirement that the trust must not hold any prop- 
erty primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course of its 
trade or business, will give assurance of qualifying little if any income 
from trading in real estate except sales of investment property. 

Definition of rents from real property.—As indicated in the prior 
part of this report, your committee has made sure that transactions 
which might be considered active business operations are not given 
the conduit type of tax treatment accorded under this bill. For ex- 
ample, it is felt that those who own and also manage a hotel or office 
building are operating an active business enterprise and that the regu- 
lar corporate income tax rate should continue to apply in such cases. 
To restrict income to that of a passive nature, the bill defines rents 
from real property in such a manner as to exclude income from any 
real property which the trust operates, Qualifying rents from real 
property do not include any amount received or accrued with respect 
to any real property, if the trust or association makes any expenditure 
which is properly allocable to such real property while rented (or to the 
rentals from such real property). As a result, rents are defined as 
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excluding amounts received, if the trust makes any expenditure, other 
than excepted types of expenditures, with respect to the real property 
while it is rented. This, in general, would disqualify rents received 
from real estate if the trust makes any expenditure, with respect to 
that real estate, which would qualify as a trade or business expense 
under the provisions of section 162 of the code. The expenditures 
which may be made are those properly chargeable to capital account, 
those for taxes, interest, or insurance, those for the collection of or 
accounting for income, and those related to the entering into, renewal, 
or termination of a lease. This, of course, would not deny other de- 
ductions which might be allowed with respect to the property under 
present law which do not result in expenditures. For example, this 
would not foreclose a deduction for depreciation. This provision 
would, however, forclose a trust from making an expenditure for the 
maintenance or operation of a building. Such expenditures, in order 
to make sure that the lessor’s position is that of a passive investor 
with respect to the operation of a building, would have to be incurred 
by the person to whom the trust leases the property. This lessee 
could, of course, engage in the active conduct of the trade or business 
of operating the building. 

Rental income is also defined as excluding amounts derived from 
property if these amounts depend in whole or in part on the income or 
profits derived by any person from the property. This is provided to 
give assurance that no profit-sharing arrangement, provided for in the 
rental contract, will in effect make the trust an active participant in 
the operation of the property. Income from the operation of a store 
on a business property would, of course, be income derived from this 
property. 

An exception to the general rule is provided for amounts based on a 
fixed percentage or percentages of receipts and sales since these are 
customary types of rental contracts and are not generally considered 
related to the profit or loss of the lessee. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, rents received from real estate. would not be disqualified solely 
by reason of the fact that the rent is based on a fixed percentage of 
total receipts or sales of the lessee (whether or not adjusted for such 
items as returned merchandise, or Federal, State, or local sales taxes). 
It is not intended to disqualify situations where the lease provides for 
differing percentages of receipts or sales from different departments 
or from separate floors of a retail store, for example, so long as each 
percentage is fixed at the time of entering into the lease. However, 
the fact that a lease is b: ised upon a percentage of total rece ipts would 
not necessarily qualify the rent as “rent from real property.” Thus, 
for example, rent would not qualify if the lease provides for a rental 
measured by varving precentages of receipts, and the arrangement 
does not conform with normal business practices where rental per- 
centages are based on receipts, but is in reality used as a means of 
basing the rent on income or profits. 

Still a third restriction provided in the case of rents from real prop- 
erty excludes from the definition of rents amounts received from any 
person if the trust has an interest of 10 percent or more in the business, 
assets, or profits of that person. This prevents the avoidance of the 
restrictions described above with respect to rents from real estate 
through the device of setting up a related organization. It also fore- 
closes the opportunity of any substantial relationship between the 
trust and the business of any tenant, 
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B. Taxation of Real Estate Investment Trusts and Their Beneficiaries 


As has been previously indicated, this bill provides the conduit type 
of tax treatment in the case of real estate investment trusts which 
distribute 90 percent or more of their ordinary taxable income (that is, 
exclusive of net long-term and short-term capita)! gains). Any 
amount in excess of the 90 percent which the trust retains, however, 
is to be subject to the regular corporate income tax. 

The beneficiaries of the trust in general will continue to be taxed in 
the same manner as ordinary dividend recipients. Capital gains of 
the trust, however, to the extent they are distributed are free of tax 
at the trust level and at the shareholder level are taxed as long-term 
capital gains rather than as an ordinary dividend. 

Vhere more than 25 percent of the income of the real estate trust is 
from rents, interest, or other nondividend income the trust beneficiary 
is to treat as a dividend only that portion of the dividend payment he 
receives which corresponds to the percentage of the trust's income 
which was attributable to dividends. Any amount not treated as a 
dividend to the beneficiary would not be eligible for the dividends 
received credit, exclusion or deduction, but would be taxed as ordinary 
income to the recipient. If the interest and other nondividend income 
is less than 25 percent of the trust's total income, the entire distribution 
to the beneficiary (exclusive of capital gains dividends) is treated as 
if it were the receipt of an ordinary dividend and eligible for the 
dividends received credit and exclusion. 

The treatment outlined above for real estate trusts is substantially 
that now provided in the case of regulated investment companies, 
although it should be noted that the differences include some variations 
in the treatment of undistributed capital gains and the foreign tax 
credit. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are shown 
as follows (existing law proposed to b omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman): 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Chapter 1—Normal Taxes and Surtaxes 


SUBCHAPTER A. Determination of tax liability. 

SUBCHAPTER B. Computation of taxable income. 

SUBCHAPTER C. Corporate distributions and adjustments. 

SUBCHAPTER D. Deferred compensation, ete. 

SUBCHAPTER E, Accouting periods and methods of accounting. 

SUBCHAPTER F. Exempt organizations. 

SUBCHAPTER G. Corporations used to avoid income tax on share- 

holders. 

SUBCHAPTER H, Banking institutions. 

SUBCHAPTER I. Natural resources. 

SUBCHAPTER J. Estates, trusts, beneficiaries, and decedents. 

SUBCHAPTER K. Partners and partnerships. 

SUBCHAPTER L. Insurance companies. 

SUBCHAPTER M. Regulated investment companies and real estate 
/ investment trusts. 
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SUBCHAPTER N. Tax based on income from sources within or 
without the United States. 

SUBCHAPTER O. Gain or loss on disposition of property. 

SUBCHAPTER P. Capital gains and losses. 

SUBCHAPTER Q. Readjustment of tax between years and special 
limitations. 

SuBcHaPTER R. Election of certain partnerships and proprietor- 
ships as to taxable status. 


SUBCHAPTER A—DETERMINATION OF TAX LIABILITY 


ж ж + + * > + 


Part I—Tax on Individuals 


* * * 


Part II —Tax on Corporations 


Sec. 11. Tax imposed. 
Sec. 12. Cross references relating to tax on corporations. 


SEC. 11. TAX IMPOSED 


(a) CORPORATIONS IN GENERAL.—A tax is hereby imposed for 
each taxable year on the taxable income of every corporation. The 
tax shall consist of a normal tax computed under subsection (b) and 
a surtax computed under subsection (c). 

(b) Normat Tax.— 

(1) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING BEFORE APRIL 1, 1957.—In the 
case of a taxable year beginning before April 1, 1957, the normal 
tax is equal to 30 percent of the taxable income. 

(2) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING AFTER MARCH 31, 1957.—In the 
case of a taxable year beginning after March 31, 1957, the normal 
tax is equal to 25 percent of the taxable income. 

(c) Surtax.—The surtax is equal to 22 percent of the amount by 
which the taxable income (computed without regard to the deduction, 
if any, provided in section 242 for partially tax-exempt interest) 
exceeds $25,000. 

(d) Excrertions.—Subsection (a) shall not apply to a corporation 
subject to a tax imposed by— 

(1) section 594 (relating to mutual savings banks conducting 
life insurance business), 

(2) subchapter L (sec. 801 and following, relating to insurance 
companies), 

(3) subchapter M (sec. 851 and following, relating to regulated 
investment companies and real estate investment trusts), or 

(4) section 881 (a) (relating to foreign corporations not 
engaged in business in United States). 

* Y * * + * + 


Part [V-—Credits Against Tax 
* + = * + 
SEC. 34. DIVIDENDS RECEIVED BY INDIVIDUALS. 
(a) GENERAL Rute.— * * * 
ж * ж * 
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(d) SPECIAL RULES FOR CERTAIN DISTRIBUTIONS.—For purposes of 
subsection (a)— 

(1) Any amount allowed as a deduction under section 591 
(relating to deduction for dividends paid by mutual savings 
banks, etc.) shall not be treated as a dividend. 

(2) A dividend received from a regulated investment company 
shal! be subject to the limitations prescribed in section 854. 

(3) A dividend received from a real estate investment trust shall 
be subject to the limitations prescribed in section 858. 


а ж * * > * * 
SUBCHAPTER B—COMPUTATION OF TAXABLE INCOME 
* * t * ж ^ * 


Part I—Definition of Gross Income, Adjusted Gross Income, and 
Taxable Income 


+ + * ж КА + * 
Part III —Items Specifically Excluded From Gross Income 
ж ж ж ж ж ж * 
SEC. 116. PARTIAL EXCLUSION OF DIVIDENDS RECEIVED BY INDI- 
VIDUALS. 
(a) ExcLusioN Fnow Gnmoss мсоме.— * * * 
> + + + ж ж » 


(с) SPECIAL RULES FOR CERTAIN Distrrisutions.—For purposes of 
subsection (a)— 

(1) Any amount allowed as a deduction under section 591 
(relating to deduction for dividends paid by mutual savings 
banks, etc.) shall not be treated as a dividend. 

(2) A dividend received from a regulated investment company 
shall be subject to the limitations prescribed in section 854. 

(3) A dividend received from a real estate investment trust shall 
be subject to the limitations prescribed in section 858. 
~ + * * > + * 


Part VIII—Special Deductions for Corporations 


* * * * а * + 
SEC. 243. DIVIDENDS RECEIVED BY CORPORATIONS. 


(a) GENERAL RuLE.—* * * 
x ж * в " ; є 


(b) SPECIAL RULES FOR CERTAIN DISTRIBUTIONS.— lor purposes of 
subsection (a)— 

(1) Any amount allowed as a deduction under section 591 (relat- 
ing to deduction for dividends paid by mutual savings banks, etc.) 
shall not be treated as a dividend. 

(2) A dividend received from a regulated investment company 
shall be subject to the limitations prescribed in section 854. 

(3) A dividend received from a real estate investment trust shall be 
subject to the limitations prescribed in section 808. 


+ + + * + * * 
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SUBCHAPTER C—CORPORATE DISTRIBUTIONS AND 
ADJUSTMENTS 


* * * 


Part I —Distributions by Corporations 


* * * * + * 
SEC. 318. CONSTRUCTIVE OWNERSHIP OF STOCK. 
(a) GENERAL Rurrk.—* * * 
(b) Cnoss REFERENCES.— 
For provisions to which the rules contained in subsection (a) 
apply, see— 
(1) section 302 (relating to redemption of stock); 
(2) section 304 (relating to redemption by related corpora- 
tions); 
(3) section 306 (b) (1) (A) (relating to disposition of section 
306 stock); 
(4) section 334 (b) (3) (C) (relating to basis of property 
received in certain liquidations of subsidiaries); [and] 
(5) section 382 (a) (3) (relating to special limitations on net 
operating loss carryovers) [.] ; and 
(6) section 856 (c) (3) (relating to definition of real estate invest- 
ment trusts). 
s i * ~ * * С 


SUBCHAPTER E—ACCOUNTING PERIODS AND METHODS 
OF ACCOUNTING 


* * * 


Part I—Accounting Periods 


* * * * * * * 


SEC. 443. RETURNS FOR A PERIOD OF LESS THAN 12 MONTHS. 


(а) RETURNS FOR SHORT PERIOD.— * * * 
* + + к ж 
(d) Cross REFERENCE.— 
For inapplicability of subsection (b) in computing— 
(1) Accumulated earnings tax, see section 536. 
(2) Personal holding company tax, see section 546. 
(3) Undistributed foreign personal holding company income, 
see section 557. 
(4) The taxable income of a regulated investment company, 
see section 852 (b) (2) (E). 
(5) The taxable income of a real estate investment trust, see section 
857 (b) (2) (D). 


* * * ж 5 > 
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[SUBCHAPTER M—REGULATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES] 


SUBCHAPTER M—REGULATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
AND REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Part I. Regulated investment companies. 
Part II. Real estate investment trusts. 


Part I—Regulated Investment Companies 


Sec. 851. Definition of regulated investment company. 

Sec. 852. Taxation of regulated investment companies and their 
shareholders. 

Sec. 853. Foreign tax credit allowed to shareholders. 

Sec. 854. Limitations applicable to dividends received from regu 
lated investment company. 

Sec. 855. Dividends paid by regulated investment company after 
close of taxable year. 


* * + ж + * + 


SEC. 852. TAXATION OF REGULATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
AND THEIR SHAREHOLDERS. 


(a) REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE TO REGULATED INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES.—The provisions of this [subchapter] part shall not be 
applicable to a regulated investment company for a taxable yea 
unless— 

(1) the deduction for dividends paid during the taxable year 
(as defined in section 561, but without regard to capital gains 
dividends) equals or exceeds 90 percent of its investment com 
pany taxable income for the taxable year (determined without 
regard to subsection (b) (2) (D)), and 

(2) the investment company complies for such year with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate for the purpose 
of ascertaining the actual ownership of its outstanding stock. 

(b) METHOD or TAXATION oF COMPANIES AND SHAREHOLDERS.— 

(1) IMPOSITION OF NORMAL TAX AND SURTAX ON REGULATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES.— There is hereby imposed for each 
taxable vear upon the investment company taxable income of 
every regulated investment company a normal tax and surtax 
computed as provided in section 11, as though the investment 
company taxable income were the taxable income referred to in 
section 11. For purposes of computing the normal tax under 
section 11, the taxable income and the dividends paid deduction 
of such investment company for the taxable year (computed 
without regard to cpu و‎ gains dividends) shall be reduced by 
the deduction provided by section 242 (relating to partially tax- 
exempt interest). 

(2 INVESTMENT COMPANY TAXABLE INCOME.— The investment 
company taxable income shall be the taxable income of the regu- 
hated investment company adjusted as follows: 

(A) There shall be деди the excess, if any, of the net 
long-term capital gain over the net short-term capital loss. 

(B) The net operating loss deduction provided in section 
172 shall not be allowed. 

(C) The deductions for corporations provided in part 
VIII (except section 248) in subchapter B (section 241 and 
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following, relating to the deduction for dividends received, 
etc.), shall not be allowed. 

(D) The deduction for dividends paid (as defined in 
section 561) shall be allowed, but shall be computed without 
regard to capital gains dividends. 

(E) The taxable income shall be computed without regard 
to section 443 (b) (relating to computation of tax on change 
of annual accounting period). 

(3) CAPITAL GAINS.— 

(A) Imposition oF Tax.—There is hereby imposed for 
each taxable year in the case of every regulated investment 
company a tax of 25 percent of the excess, if any, of the next 
long-term capital gain over the sum of— 

(i) the net short-term capital loss, and 

(ii the deduction for dividends paid (as defined in 
section 561) determined with reference to capital gains 
dividends only. 

(B) TREATMENT OF CAPITAL GAIN DIVIDENDS BY SHARE- 
HOLDERS.—A capital gain dividend shall be treated by the 
shareholders as a gain from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset held for more than 6 months. 

(C) DEFINITION OF CAPITAL GAIN DIVIDEND.—[A capital 
gain dividend means] For purposes of this part, a capital 
gain dividend is any dividend, or part thereof, which is 
designated by the company as a capital gain dividend in a 
written notice mailed to its shareholders not later than 30 
days after the close of its taxable year. If the aggregate 
amount so designated with respect to a taxable year of the 
company (including capital gains dividends paid after the 
close of the taxable vear described in section 855) is greater 
than the excess of the net long-term capital gain over the 
nct short-term capital loss of the taxable year, the portion of 
cach distribution which shall be a capital gain dividend shall 
be only that proportion of the amount so designated which 
such excess of the net long-term capital gain over the net 
short-term capital loss bears to the aggregate amount so 
designated. 

(D) TREATMENT BY SHAREHOLDERS OF UNDISTRIBUTED 
CAPITAL GAINS.— 
a = 
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Part Il—-Real Estate Investment Trusts 


Sec. 856. Definition of real estate investment trust. 

Sec. 857. Taxation of real estate investment trusts and their beneficiaries. 

Sec. 858. Limitations applicable to dividends received from real estate 
investment trust. 

Sec. 859. Dividends paid by real estate investment trust after close of 

taxable year. 


SEC. 856. DEFINITION OF REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUST. 


(a) In Generat.—For purposes of this subtitle, the term “real estate 
investment trust’? means an unincorporated trust or an unincorporated 
association— 

(1) which is managed by one or more trustees; 

(2) the beneficial ownership of which is evidenced by trcnsfercble 
&hares, or by transferable certificates of beneficial interest; 
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(3) which (but for the provisions of this »art) would be tczable as 
a domestic corporation; 

(4) which does not hold any property primarily for sale to 
customers in the ordinary course of its trade or business; 

(5) the beneficial ownership of which is held by 100 or more 
persons, and no à individuals own (directly or indirectly) more than 
50 percent of such beneficial ownership; and 

{ ` (6) which meets the requirements of subsection (b). 

(b) Limrrarions.—A trust or association shall not be considered 
real estate investment trust for any taxable year unless— 

(1) It files with its return for the taxable year an election to te a 
real estate investment trust or has made such election for a previous 
taxable year which began after December 31, 1955. 

(2) At least 90 percent of its gross income is derived from— 

(A) dividends; 

(B) interest: 

(C) rents from real property; 

(D) gain from the sale or other disposition of stock, securities, 
and real property (including interests in real property and 
interests in mortgages on real property); and 

(Е) abatements and refunds of taxes on real property. 

(8)* At least 60 percent of its gross income is derived from— 

(A) rents from real property; 

(B) interest on obligations secured by mortgages and on real 
estate; 

(C) gain from the sale or other disposition of real property 
(including interests in real property and interests in mortgages 
on real property); | 

(D) dividend or other distributions on, and gain from the 
sale or other disposition of, transferable shares in (or transfer- 
able certificates of beneficial interest in) other real estate trusts 
or associations; and 

(Е) abatements and refunds of tares on real property. 

(4) The amount by which the gains from the sales and other dis- 
positions of stock or securities held for less than 6 months exceed the 
losses from such sales or other dispositions is an amount less than 
30 percent of its gross income. 

(5) The amount by which the gains from voluntary sales and 
other voluntary dispositions of real property held for less than 
ő years exceed the losses from such sales and dispositions is an 
amount less than 30 percent of its gross income. 

(с) Вехтз Евом Вель РеоРЕКТУ Derinev.—For purposes of para- 

, graphs (2) and. (3) of subsection (b), the term “rents from real property” 
does not include— 

(1) any amount received or accrued with respect to any real 
property, if the trust or association makes any expenditure which is 
properly allocable to such real property while rented (or to the rentals 
from such real property), other than — 

(A) expenditures properly chargeable to capital account; 

(B) expenditures for taxes, interest, or insurance; 

(C) expenditures for the collection of, or the accounting for, 
income; and 

(D) expenditures properly allocable to the entering into, 
renewal, or termination of any lease; 
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(2) any amount received or accrued with respect to any real prop- 
erty, if the amount to be derived from such property depends in whole 
or in part on the income or profits derived by any person from such 
property (except that any amount so received or accruea shall not 
be excluded from the term “rents from real property” solely by reason 
of being based on a fixed percentage or percentages of receipts or 
scles); or 

(3) any amount received or accrued directly or indirectly from any 
person if the trust or association owns, directly or indirectly— 

(A) in the case of any person which is a corporation, stock 
of such person possessing 10 percent or more of the total com- 
bined voting power of all classes of stock entitled to vote, or 10 
percent or more of the total number of shares of all classes of 
stock of such person; or 

(B) in the case of any person which is not a corporation, an 
interest of 10 percent or more in the business, assets, or net 
profits of such person. 

For purposes of paragraph (3) of this subsection, the rules prescribed by 

section 318 (a) for determining the ownership of stock shall apply in 

determining the ownership of stock, business, assets, or net profits of any 

person. For purposes of the preceding sentence, section 318 (a) (2) (C) 

shall be applied without regard to the 50 percent limitation contained 

therein. 

SEC. 857. TAXATION OF REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUSTS AND 

THEIR BENEFICIARIES. 

(c) REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE TO REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
Trusts.—The provisions of this part shall not apply to a real estate 
investment trust for a taxable year unless— 

(1) it distributes to its shareholders or holders of beneficial interests 
cn amount not less than 90 percent of the amount by which the real 
estate investment trust taxable income for the taxable year exceeds the 
sum of its net long-term capital gain and net short-term capital gain 
for such year; and 

(2) the real estate investment trust complies for such year with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate for the purpose 
of ascertaining the actual ownership of the shares or certificates of 
beneficial interest of such trust. 

(b) Aferuop or Taxarion or Reat ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
AND HOLDERS OF SHARES OR CERTIFICATES OF BENEFICIAL INTEREST.— 

(1) IMPOSITION OF NORMAL TAX AND SURTAX ON REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS.—here is hereby imposed for each taxable 
year on the real estate investment trust taxable income of every real 
estate investment trust a normal taz and surtax computed as provided 
in section 11, as though the real estate investment trust taxable 
income were the taxable income referred to in section 11. For pur- 
poses of computing the normal taz under section 11, the taxable 
income and the dividends paid deduction of such real estate invest- 
ment trust for the taxable year (computed without regard to capital 
gain dividends) shall be reduced by the deduction provided by section 
242 (relating to partially tax-exempt interest). 

(2) REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUST TAXABLE INCOME.—For 
purposes of this part, the term “‘real estate investment trust taxable 
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income" means the taxable income of the real estate investment trust, 
adjusted as follows: 
(A) There shall be excluded the excess, if any, of the net i 
long-term capital gain over the net short-term capital loss. 1 
(B) The deductions for corporations provided in part VIII | 
(except section 248) in subchapter B (section 241 and following, 
relating to the deduction for dividends received, etc.) shall not 
be allowed. 
(C) A deduction shall be allowed for the dividends (other 
than capital gain dividends) paid during the taxable year 
computed in accordance with the rules provided in section 562. 
(D) The taxable income shall be computed without regard to 
section 443 (b) (relating to computation of taz on change of 
annual accounting period). 
(E) The net operating loss deduction provided in section 172 
Shall not be allowed. 
(3) CAPITAL GAINS.— 
(A) Imposirion or TAx.—There is hereby imposed for each 
taxable year in the case of every real estate investment trust a taz 
of 25 percent of the excess, if any, of the net long-term capital gain 
over the sum of— 
(1) the net short-term capital loss; and 
(it) the amount of capital gain dividends paid during 
the taxable year. 
For the purposes of this subparagraph the amount of divi- 
dends paid shall be computed under the rules provided in 
section 562. 
(B) TREATMENT OF CAPITAL GAIN DIVIDENDS BY SHARE- 
HOLDERS.—A capital gain dividend shall be treated by the share- 
holders or holders of beneficial interests as a gain from the sale 
or exchange of a capital asset held for more than 6 months. 
(C) Derinirion OF CAPITAL GAIN DIVIDEND.—For purposes 
of this part, a capital gain dividend is any dividend, or part 
thereof, which is designated by the real estate investment trust 
as a capital gain dividend in a written notice mailed to its 
shareholders or holders of beneficial interests at any time before the 
expiration of 30 days after the close of its taxable year. If the 
aggregate amount so designated with respect to a taxable year 
of the trust (including capital gain dividends paid after the а 
close of the taxable year described in section 859) is greater | " 
than the excess of the net long-term capital gain over the net 
short-term capital loss of the taxable year, the portion of each ; 
distribution which shall be a capital gain dividend shall be 
only that proportion of the amount so designated which such 
excess of the net long-term capital gain over the net short-term 
capital loss bears to the aggregate amount so designated. 
(c) Earnineas 1np Prorirs.—The earnings and profits of a real 
estate investment trust for any taxable year (but not its accumulated 
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ЈЕ earnings and profits) shall not be reduced by any amount which is not ‘ 
ca allowable as a deduction in computing its taxable income for such taxable i Г 
ra year. f ir 
SEC. 858. LIMITATIONS APPLICABLE TO DIVIDENDS RECEIVED Ё 01 
FROM REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUST. Е y: 


(a) Capirat Gain Divipenv.—For purposes of section 34 (a) 
(relating to credit for dividends received by individuals), section 116 
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(relating to an exclusion for dividends received by individuals), and section 

243 (relating to deductions for dividends received by corporations), a 

capital gain dividend (as defined in section 857 (b) (3) (C)) received 

from a real estate investment trust shall not be considered as a dividend. 
(b) Orner Divipenps.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—In the case of a dividend received from a 
real estate investment trust (other than a dividend to which subsection 
(a) applies) — 

(A). if such real estate investment trust meets the requirements 
of sections 856 and 857 (a) for the taxable year during which it 
paid such dividend; and 

(B) the aggregate dividends received by such trust during 
such taxable year are less than 75 percent of its gross income, 

then, in computing the credit under section 34 (a). the exclusion 
under section 116, and the deduction under section 243, there shall 
be taken into account only that portion of the dividend which bears 
the same ratio to the amount of such dividend as the aggregate 
dividends received by such trust during such taxable year bear to 
its gross income for such taxable year. 

2) Norice T0 SHAREHOLDERS.—A real estate investment trust 
to which paragraph (1) applies for any taxable year shall, in a 
written notice to НУЫ г дел or holders of beneficial interests 
matled not later than 30 days after the close of the taxable year, 
designate the portion of the dividends paid by the real estate invest- 
ment trust during such taxable year which may be taken into account 
under paragraph (1) for purposes of the credit under section 34, 
the exclusion under section 116, and the deduction under section 243. 

(3) Derinitions.—For purposes of this sulsection— 

(А) The term “gross income” does not include vain from the 
sale or other disposition of stock or securities or ој real estate 
(or interests therein). 

(B) The term ‘‘aggregate dividends received” includes only 
dividends received from domestic corporations other than 
dividends described in section 116 (6) (relating to dividends 
excluded from gross income). In determining the amount of 
any dividend for purposes of this subparagraph, the rules 
provided in section 116 (c) (relating to certain distributions) 
shall apply. 

SEC. 859. DIVIDENDS PAID BY REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUST 

AFTER CLOSE OF TAXABLE YEAR. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—For purposes of this chapter, if a real estate 
investment trust— 

(1) declares a dividend before the time prescribed by law for the 
filing of its return tor a taxable year (including the period of any 
extension of time granted for filing such return); and 

(2) distributes the amount of such dividend to shareholders or 
holders of beneficial interests in the 12-month period following the 
close of such taxable year and not later than the date of the first 
regular dividend payment made after such declaration, 

the amount so declared and distributed shall, to the extent the trust elects 
in such return in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, be considered as having been paid during such taxable 
year, except as provided in subsections (b) and (c). 
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(6) Recerpr BY SuankHOLDER.— Amounts to which subsection (a) 
applies shall be treated as received by the shareholder or holder of a bene- 
ficial interest in the taxable year in which the distribution is made. 

(с) NOTICE ro SuanEHOLDERS.—In the case of amounts to which 
subsection (a) applies, any notice to shareholders or holders of beneficial 
interests required under this part with respect to such amounts shall be 
made not later than 30 days after the close of the taxable year in which 
the distribution is made. 

ES ж Жж * * * * 


Chapter 6 Consolidated Returns 


* * ~ * * ж * 
SUBCHAPTER A —RETURNS AND PAYMENT OF TAX 
* + * * * ж + 


SEC. 1504. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) DEFINITION OF “AFFILIATED GROUP”. 

(b) DEFINITION OF “INCLUDIBLE CORPORATION” .—As used in this 
chapter, the term “includible corporation” means any corporation 
except— 

(1) Corporations exempt from taxation under section 501. 

(2) Insurance companies subject to taxation under section 802, 
811, or 821. 

(3) Foreign corporations. 

(4) Corporations entitled to the benefits of section 931, by 
reason of receiving a large percentage of their income from 
sources within possessions of the United States. 

(5) Corporations organized under the China Trade Act, 1922. 

(6) Regulated investment companies and real estates investment 
trusts subject to tax under subchapter M of chapter 1. 

(7) Unincorporated business enterprises subject to tax as 
corporations under section 1361, 
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84TH CONGRESS | SENATE { REPORT 
2d Session No. 2798 


CHARITABLE DEDUCTION FOR CERTAIN BEQUESTS 


Jury 25 (legislative, day Jury 16), 1956.-—Ordered to be printed 


MM ————————— 


Mr. Byrp, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


(To accompany H. R. 11834] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
11834) to allow a charitable deduction for certain bequests, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon without amendment 
and recommend that the bill do pass. 

By virtue of this act, the Committee on Finance accepts the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means which is as follows: 


I. PURPOSE OF BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to allow a deduction for estate-tax 
purposes in the case of certain bequests in trust with respect 
to which no deduction is presently allowable. Under this 
bill, a deduction will be allowed to the extent that the donee 
of a testamentary power of appointment over the corpus of 
the trust declares by affidavit his intention, within 1 year of 
the decedent’s death, to exercise the power in favor of speci- 
fied charitable organizations and the power is exercised in 
the manner stated in the affidavit. This bill will apply only 
if the donee of the power is over 80 years of age at the 
time of the decedent’s death. 


IIl. REASONS FOR BILL 


Under present law, a deduction is allowed for estate-tax 
purposes for the amount of a bequest to a corporation 
organized and operated exclusively te religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, including the 
encouragement of art and the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual, 
&nd no substantial part of the activities of which is carrying 
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on ela or otherwise attempting, to influence legis- 
lation. This deduction also is allowed if an interest passes 
to such an organization by reason of a disclaimer made before 
the date prescribed for the filing of the estate-tax return. 
In some instances, however, it is not feasible for a legatee to 
allow a bequest to pass to charity by disclaiming it. For 
example, in the case of a bequest in trust where the income is 
payable to the surviving spouse of the decedent for life and 
the remainder to whomever the surviving spouse may 
appoint, the holder of the power of appointment could 

ow the property to pass to charity by disclaiming the power 
only if a charitable organization was named as the taker in 
default. This would be the result even if the donee is over 
80 years old and has a relatively short lift expectancy. 

Under this bill, such a donee, if over 80 at the time of the 
decedent’s death, may specify within 1 year after the death 
of the decedent a charitable organization that will receive a 
portion of the corpus, and if the power of appointment is 
actually exercised in the manner specified, the estate of the 
decedent will receive a deduction for the portion of the 
bequest which is transferred to the shatitabile organization 
in this manner. 


Ill. EXPLANATION OF BILL 


Section 1 of this bill adds a new paragraph (2) to sub- 
section (b) (powers of appointment of section 2055 (transfers 
for public, charitable, and religious uses) of the 1954 Code. 
The provision of section 2055 (b) of present law is desig- 
nated as paragraph (1). The new provision, subsection (b) 
(2), will apply in certain cases where the surviving spouse 
of the decedent is entitled for life to all of the net income 
from a bequest in trust and has a power of appointment 
over the corpus of the trust exercisable by will in favor of 
organizations described in subsection (a) (2) (corporations 
organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
etc., purposes). Under this provision, the exercise of the 
power of appointment in favor of organizations described 
in subsection (a) (2) shall be deemed a transfer to such 
organizations by the decedent if: 

(A) No part of the corpus of the trust is distributed to a 
beneficiary during the life of the surviving spouse. Thus, 
if there is any right to invade the corpus of the trust during 
the life of the surviving spouse, such right cannot be exer- 
cised if this provision is to be applicable. 

(B) The surviving spouse must be over 80 years of age 
at the date of the decedent's death 

(C) The surviving spouse by affidavit executed within 1 
year after the death of the decedent specified the organizations 
described in subsection (a) (2) in favor of which he intends to 
exercise the power of appointment and indicates the amount 
or proportion each such organization is to receive. Under 
this requirement the surviving spouse must specify the organ- 
zations in whose favor he intends to exercise the power of 
appointment and, to the extent that he fails to so specify or 
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that he specifies an organization that is not described under 
the provisions of subsection (a) (2) in effect at the time of the 
decedent’s death, no deduction will be allowed the estate of 
the decedent under this paragraph. However, the affidavit 
may be conditional, for example, it would be appropriate to 
specify that one-third of the corpus of the trust will be dis- 
tributed to X cor: oration, but if such corporation does not 
meet certain conditions, such interest shall pass to Z uni- 
versity. The affidavit would meet the requirements of this 
provision if X and Z were organizations described in 
subsection (a) (2). 

(D) The power of appointment is exercised in favor of the 
organizations named in the affidavit and in the amount or 
proportions specified in the affidavit. 

The affidavit referred to will be attached to the estate-tax 
return of the decedent. Any deduction claimed pursuant to 
this paragraph is not subject to disallowance by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate until the occurrence of some event which 
makes it certain that the deduction is not allowable. 

In determining the amount of the deduction allowable to 
the estate of the decedent, the amount deductible cannot 
exceed the value of the amount of the transfer in trust less 
the value.of the life estate in the surviving spouse. If, for 
example, 90 percent of the corpus is transfe red to charity in 
accord with the terms of the affidavit described above and the 
other conditions in the paragraph are satisfied, the estate of 
the decedent will receive a deduction for 90 percent of the 
difference between the value of the bequest and the value of 
the life estate. If the affidavit specifies amounts rather than 
proportions, the deduct on will be the amount so specified less 
the value of the life es.: tœ, but in no case can the sum of the 
amounts exceed the valve of the corpus that would pass to 
charity if the corpus had been so distributed on the date the 
transfer is valued for es at -tax purposes. 

Section 2 of this bill pr ,vides that the period of limitations 
for assessment or collection of the estate tax in respect of the 
estate of the decedent will not expire until 30 days after the 
expiration of the period for assessment or collection of the tax 
imposed on the estate of the surviving spouse if the decedent 
claims a deduction for a bequest described in section 2055 
(b) (2). 

Section 3 of the bill prev des that the amendments made by 
this act will apply in the cas> of decedents dying after August 
16, 1954. which was te efective date for the estate-tax 
chapter of the 1954 co. e. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets; new matter is printed in italics; existing law in which 
no change is proposed is shown in roman): 
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Section 2055 or THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE oF 1954 


SEC. 2055. TRANSFERS FOR PUBLIC, CHARITABLE, AND RELIGIOUS 
USES. 


(а) IN GENERArL.—* * * 
(b) Powers or APPpoINTMENT.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—Property includible in the decedent's 
gross estate under section 2041 (relating to powers of appoint- 
ment) received by a donee described in this section shall, for 
purposes of this section, be considered a bequest of such decedent. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN BEQUESTS SUBJECT TO POWER 
OF APPOINTMENT.—For the purposes of this section, in the case of 
a bequest in trust if the surviving spouse of the decedent is entitled 
for life to all of the net income from the trust and such surviving 
spouse has a power of appointment over the corpus of such trust 
exercisable by will in favor of, among others, organizations described 
in subsection (a) (2) such bequest in trust, reduced by the value of 
the life estate, shall, to the extent such power is exercised in favor of 
such organizations, be deemed a transfer to such organizations by 
the decedent if-— 

(A) no part of the corpus of such trust is distributed to a 
beneficiary during the life of the surviving spouse; 

(B) such surviving spouse was over 80 years of age at the 
date of the decedent’s death; 

(C) such surviving spouse by affidavit executed within one 
year after the death of the decedent specifies the organizations 
described in subsection (a) (2) in favor of which he intends to 
exercise the power of appointment and indicates the amount or 
proportion each such organization is to receive; and 

(D) the power of appointment is exercised in favor of such 
organizations and in the amounts or proportions specified in 
the afidavit required under subparagraph (C). 

The affidavit referred to in subparagraph (C) shall be attached to the 
estate tax return of the decedent and shall constitute a sufficient basis for 
the allowance of the deduction under this paragraph in the first instance 
subject to a later disallowance of the deduction if the conditions herein 
specified are not complied with. 

ж 


ж ж ж + + * 


SEC. 6503. SUSPENSION OF RUNNING OF PERIOD OF LIMITATION 


* * * + * + * 


OF APPOINTMENT. 
The running of the emi of ен у assessment or collection of 
any tax imposed by chapter 11 shall be suspended in respect of the estate 
= decedent claiming a deduction under section 2055 (b) (2) until 30 
ys after the expiration of the period for assessment or collection of the 
tax imposed by chapter 11 on the estate of the surviving spouse. 
(f) Cross Rererences.—* * * 


О 
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FOREIGN TAX CREDIT FOR INCOME TAX PAID WITH 
RESPECT TO ROYALTIES, ETC. 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Jvrv 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Frear, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[То accompany H. R. 7643) 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (A. R. 
7643) to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 and the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to foreign tax credit for United 
Kingdom income paid with respect to royalties and other like amounts, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon without amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill do pass. 

By virtue of this act, the Committee on Finance accepts the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, which is as follows: 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


This bill, as reported, amends the foreign tax credit pro- 
visions in the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 and the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. It provides that a United States 
recipient of a royalty for the use of copyrights, patents, and 
other similar properties derived from sources within the 
United Kingdom is to be deemed for the purposes of the 
foreign tax credit to have paid any income, war profits, or 
excess-profits taxes paid to the United Kingdom by which 
such rovalty was reduced if the recipient elects to include in 
its gross income the amount of the United Kingdom tax. 
The chi ange made by your committee’s bill, as amended, is to 
apply for all taxable years beginning on or after January 1, 
1950. 


REASONS FOR THE BILL 


Under the tax laws of the United Kingdom, royalties and 
dividends paid by British corporations as advance payments 
of the shareholder’s, or royalty recipient’s tax. Recipients of 
such dividends or royalties who are subject to income tax by 
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the United Kingdom are taxed on the gross amount of the 
dividends or royalties and are considered to have paid the tax 
on the dividends or royalties previously collected from the 
corporate payor. 

e supreme Court decision in Biddle v. Commissioner, 
(302 U. S. 573 (1938)), held that a United States shareholder 
receiving dividends from a British corporation was not 
considered to have paid the corporate taxes by which the 
dividends were reduced and, therefore, was not entitled to 
the foreign tax credit for such taxes. In the same manner the 
courts have not permitted a United States recipient of a 
royalty from a British corporation to take a foreign tax 
credit for the British taxes imposed upon the royalty pay- 
ment. (See Irving Air Chute Co. v. Commissioner, 143 К. 24 
256 (CCA-2, 1944).) 

To prevent double taxation a tax convention with the 
United Kingdom, for taxable years beginning on or after 
January 1, 1945, provides that British corporate taxes on 
dividends paid to United States shareholders are considered 
to have been paid by the shareholder. This overcomes the 
effect of the Biddle decision and allows a foreign tax credit 
for the taxes paid. (See subdivision (1) of art. XIII of the 
Income Tax Convention with the United Kingdom and 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Under this same tax 
convention (subdivision (2) of art. VIII), royalties paid by 
a British corporation to a United States recipient are not 
subject to the British corporate tax unless the recipient has a 
permanent business establishment in the United Kingdom. 
This also was provided to prevent double taxation. 

Both the tax-credit approach for dividends and the ex- 
emption approach for royalties which are provided under 
the income-tax convention accord the same relief from the 
application of the Biddle decision since the British corporate 
tax rate is less or equal to the United States corporate tax 
rate. Presently, the United Kingdom imposes a 42.5- 
percent corporate tax which is eligible for credit, and the 
United States imposes a 52-percent corporate tax. 

In either situation the United States taxpayer has the 
same amount left after taxes. In the case of a dividend 
recipient, the full dividend is reported and a foreign tax 
credit (42.5 percent) for the British taxes paid is allowed 
as a credit against the United States tax liability (52 per- 
cent). In the case of a royalty recipient, the full amount 
is reported since the royalty is not subject to British taxes 
under the convention and a 52-percent United States cor- 
porate tax is paid. 

However, where a United States rovalty recipient has a 
permanent business establishment in the United Kingdom, 
no relief from double taxation is available under the existing 
income-tax convention. In this case the royalties are 
reduced by British corporate taxes and the royalty recipient 
is not entitled to a foreign tax credit as a result of the Biddle 
and Irving Air Chute Co. decisions. 

This bill would give United States royalty recipients who 
have permanent business establishments in the United 
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Kingdom the same relief accorded to dividend recipients 
under the income-tax convention which is as near to the 
treatment provided for other royalties as it is possible to 
provide without reopening the present tax convention with 

the United Kingdom. 
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In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are 
shown as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets; new matter is printed in italic; existing law in which 
no change is proposed is shown in roman): | 


SECTION 131 (e) OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE oF 1939 


SEC. 131. TAXES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND POSSESSIONS OF 
UNITED STATES. 
(a) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.— * * * 
+ * * ж ж + * 

(e) Proor or Crepits.—The credits provided in this section shall 
be allowed only if the taxpayer establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner (1) the total amount of income derived from sources 
without the United States, determined as provided in section 119, 
(2) the amount of income derived from each country, the tax paid or 
accrued to which is claimed as a credit under this section, such amount 
to be determined under rules and regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary, and (3) all other informa- 
tion necessary for the verification and computation of such credits. 
For the purposes of this section, the recipient of a royalty or other amount 
paid as consideration for the use of, or for the privilege of using, copy- 
rights, patents, designs, secret processes anf formulas, trademarks, and 
other like property, and derived from sources within the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; shall be deemed to have paid any 
income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes paid to the United Kingdom 
with respect to such royalty or other amount (including the amount by 
which the payor’s United Kingdom tax was increased by inability to 
deduct such royalty or other amount) if such recipient elects to inelude in 
its gross income the amount of such United Kingdom taz. 

































Section 905 (b) OF THE INTERNAL REvENUE Cope or 1954? 


SEC. 905. APPLICABLE RULES. 

(a) YEAR IN WHICH CREDIT TAKEN.—* * * 

(b) Pnoor or Cnxzprrs.— The credits provided in this subpart shall 
be allowed only if the taxpayer establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary or his delegate— 

(1) the total amount of income dreived from sources without 
the United States, determined as provided in part I, 

(2) the amount of income derived from each country, the tax 
paid or accrued to which is claimed as a credit under this subpart, 
such amount to be determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, and 
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(3) all other information necessary for the verification and 
computation of such credits. 

For the purposes of this subpart, the recipient of a royalty or other 
amount paid as consideration for the use of, or for the privilege of using, 
copyrights, patents, designs, secret processes and formulas, trademarks, 
and other like property, and derived from sources within the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, shall be deemed to 
have paid any income, war-profits and excess-profits tares paid to the 
United Kingdom with respect to such royalty or other amount (including 
the amount by which the payor’s United Kingdom tax was increased by 
inability to deduct such royalty or other amount) if such recipient elects 
to include in its taxable income the amount of such United Kingdom taz. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO MEDICAL RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Jury 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Мг. Вуво, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 12152] 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
12152) to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for 
the allowance, as deductions, of contributions to medical research 
organizations, having considered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 

By virtue of this act, the Committee on Finance accepts the report 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, which is as follows: 


I. PURPOSE OF BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to raise the charitable contribu- 
tion limit for individuals from 20 to 30 percent of adjusted 
gross income in the case of certain contributions to medical 
research organizations in the same manner as the limit for 
contributions to educational institutions, hospitals, and 
churches was increased by the 1954 code. The contributions 
to medical research organizations that will qualify under this 
bill are only those made to organizations directly engaged in 
the continuous active conduct of medical research in conjunc- 
tion with a hospital and only if during the calendar vear in 
which the contribution is made such organization is commit- 
ted to spend such contributions for such research before 
January 1 of the fifth calendar year beginning after the date 
of the contribution. 


II. GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under present law the additional 10 percent of the taxpay- 
er’s adjusted gross income which may be allowed as a deduc- 
tion for contributions to “a hospital referred to in section 
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503 (b) (5)” does not extend to contributions to medical 
research organizations referred to in section 503 (b) (5) al- 
though these organizations may be directly engaged in the 
continuous active conduct of medical research in conjunction 
with a hospital Under your committee’s bill this restriction 
would be removed to the extent that an organization which 
is engaged in medical research would be treated in the same 
manner as a hospital for purposes of the allowance of deduc- 
tions by contributors who donate to such an organization; 
however, in order to insure that the contribution is actually 
devoted to medical research, the bill would provide that the 
additional 10 percent be permitted only if the organization is 
committed to spend the contribution for the active conduct of 
medical research in conjunction with a hospital before Jan- 
uary 1 of the fifth calendar year beginning after the date the 
contribution is made. 

Section 2 provides that the amendment made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1955. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, changes in existing law made by the bill are shown 
as follows (existing law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets; new matter is printed in italics; existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman): 


SECTION 170 or THE INTERNAL REVENUE Cope or 1954 


SEC. 170. CHARITABLE, ETC., CONTRIBUTIONS AND GIFTS. 


(а) Allowance of Deduction.— 
= > * ж * + * 


(b) Limrrations.— 

(1) INp1vipvats.—In the case of an individual the deduction 
provided in subsection (a) shall be limited as provided in sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D). 

(A) SPECIAL RULE.—Any charitable contribution to— 

(i) a church or a convention or association of churches, 
(ii) an educational organization referred to in section 

503 (b) (2), or 
(iii) a hospital, referred to in section 503 (b) (5) or 
to medical research organization (referred to in section 
503 (b) (5)) directly engaged in the continuous active con- 
duct of medical research in conjunction with a hospital, if 
during the calendar year in which the contribution is made 
such organization is committed to spend such contributions 
for such research before January 1 of the fifth calendar 
year which begins after the date such contribution is made, 
shall be allowed to the extent that the aggregate of such 
contributions does not exceed 10 percent of the taxpayer’s 
adjusted gross income computed without regard to any net 
operating loss carryback to the taxable year under section 
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84TH CONGRESS | SENATE 
2d Session 


PACIFIC COAST AND ALASKA FISHERIES 


Jury 25 (legislative day, Jury 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. MaaNusoN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 13, and S. Res. 163, 84th Cong.] 


Under Senate Resolution 13, 84th Congress, 1st session, your com- 
mittee was authorized and directed, among other things, to make a 
full and complete study and investigation of all matters pertaining to 
fisheries and wildlife, including research, restoration, refuges, and con- 
servation. Pursuant to this authority, a study of conditions affecting 
commercial fisheries on the Pacific coast and in Alaska was made by 
members of the committee. It was adopted and is now filed. 


I. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


There should be little if any need to preface this report with a 
detailed exposition of the importance of commercial fisheries to the 
economy and well-being of the United States. As a food resource, 
domestic fisheries contribute to the Nation’s diet 1 of its 4 or 5 most 
important items of protein nourishment; 1.7 billion pounds of food 
fish were consumed in the United States in 1954. As an auxiliary 
coastal defense force and a training ground for the development of 
essential maritime skills, tne American fishing fleets are a most valuable 
element of our national security. Аза vital segment of the Nation's 
economic structure, the domestic fishing industry together with its 
directly related activities employs more than half a million persons, 
and the retail value of its products exceeds $1 billion annually. It 
is clear that the Congress must give every attention to assuring that 
our commercial fisheries are maintained in a progressive and pros- 
perous condition. 

A significant step in furtherance of that aim was taken in the previ- 
ous Congress by enactment of the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act, Publie 
Law 466, 83d Congress (53 Stat. 1411), providing for the encourage- 
ment of distribution of fisheries products through the use of special 
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funds for conducting programs of production and marketing research, 
Public Law 466 was a direct result of the growing concern in Congress 
and elsewhere with respect to the serious dec lines in certain of our 
more important commercial fisheries, declines principally attributable 
either to an alarming drop in the abundance of harvestable fish or to 
the competition of T fishery products. It was the hope of all 
those who supported the enactment of this law that the ultimate solu- 
tion to fisheries problems might lie in an improvement of the efficiency 
of domestic producers through more extensive biological and oceano- 
graphic research, tec hnologic: ‘al studies to develop better fishing gear, 
a modernization of other production processes, and an expanded pro- 
gram of statistical and informational services. This approach, to- 
gether with a policy for Government aid to fisheries market develop- 
ment, was therefore adopted in lieu of the more direct forms of Federal 
assistance to the industry which have been advocated from time to 
time. 

Although your committee is in full accord with the underlying pur- 
poses of Public Law 466, the question has persisted as to whether the 
limited scope of its oper ations will alone provide an adequate answer 
to the many problems of fisheries stabilization. It has appeared even 
more questionable whether the long-range objectives of the act offer 
any real hope of urgently needed immediate relief for certain of the 
more seriously depressed segments of the commercial fishing industry. 

Early in the first session of this Congress your committee’s attention 
was directed particularly to the grave economic difficulties of domestic 
producers and processors of tuna and groundfish caused by the in- 
creased pressure of foreign competition. We have been disturbed as 
well by the continuing decline in the annual harvests of Alaska salmon. 
The present investigation was therefore prompted by a desire to ex- 
plore some of these problems at firsthand and to determine what if 
any corrective action might be required. 

In May of 1955 your committee secured the services of Mr. Milo 
Moore, formerly director of the Washington State Department of 
Fisheries and an outstanding authority in this field. During the 
succeeding months Mr. Moore made an extensive, on-the-spot survey 
of conditions in commercial fishing industries along the Pacific coast 
and in Alaska, and subsequently submitted a report of his findings. 
Preliminary hearings and other inquiries into the problem of tunafish 
imports were conducted during the summer in Washington, D. C. 
Finally, during the months of October, November, and December, 
1955, members of your committee held a series of public hearings in 
Anchorage and Juneau, Alaska, in Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and 
in San Francisco and San Pedro, Calif. 

As it was impossible for members of your committee to visit every 
one of the Nation’s principal commercial fishing regions in the time 
available to them, it was decided to confine the hearings to Alaska 
and the Pacific coast. The primary reason for making this choice 
was that the committee was concurrently engaged in a study of 
maritime and transportation problems peculiar to those areas. How- 
ever, it is believed that the fisheries to which primary attention was 
devoted—the Alaska salmon and Pacific tuna fisheries—offer the two 
outstanding examples of the need for reappraisal of our Federal 
fisheries policy. ‘The lessons to be learned from a study of conditions 
in these two industries can well be applied with beneficial effect to 
the Nation’s commercial fisheries as a whole. 
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II. ALASKA SALMON AND RELATED FISHERIES 


1. The importance of salmon to Alaska 


The Pacific salmon has long been this country’s most valuable single 
fishery resource, accounting for more than 1 out of every 10 income 
dollars received by commercial fishermen. Until recent years more 
than three-fourths of these fish were taken in Alaskan waters. The 
catching and canning of salmon is far and away Alaska’s most im- 
portant commercial enterprise. It employs approximately 25,000 
persons, nearly 20 percent of the total population of the Territory. 
In terms of value of product, it surpasses all of Alaska’s other natural 
resources and industrial enterprises combined. It would be no exag- 
geration to say that the salmon industry is the backbone of the entire 
economy of Alaska. Any prolonged curtailment of that industry will 
be bound to have a grave and decisive effect upon the future develop- 
ment of the Territory, and upon the welfare of all its inhabitants. 
For these reasons your committee’s concern with the problem of the 
steadily declining harvests of Alaskan salmon is based upon far more 
than an isolated interest in a portion of the commercial fishing segment 
of our national economy. 

Twenty years ago, in 1936, the fisheries of Alaska produced almost 
8% million cases of various types of canned salmon. By 1955 that 
production was scarcely better than 2 million cases, last year's pack 
being the lowest on record in nearly 50 years. Even allowing for the 
normal wide fluctuations in the annual run of salmon, the downward 
trend is clearly apparent. As shown in the table below, the average 
annual salmon pack for the 20-vear period ending in 1944 was 5.7 
million cases. In the next 5 vears the average dropped to 4.2 million 
cases. Finally, for the 5 years ending in 1954, the average has 
dropped again to only 3.3 million cases. 


TABLE 1.— Alaska salmon pack in cases (1925-55) 


1925 4, 450, 898 | 1940... s .. 5; 025; S76 
1926 , 652, 882 1941____. хура ] », 906, 503 
1927 3, 566, 072 | 1942 5, 089, 109 
1928 ›, 070, 110 | 1943 5, 396, 509 
1929 5, 370, 242 | 1944 4, 877, 796 


5, 222, 041 5-уеаг ауегасе. _ _ _ 5, 459, 659 


‚ 988, 987 | 1945------- bun 4, 341, 120 
, 432, 535 | 1946 à 3, 971, 109 
5, 260, 488 | 1947 4, 302, 466 
КЧО РЧ О 
, 470, 586 | 1949... ЕВА 4, 391, 051 
оные | фе іно 
5, 675, 859 | 5-year averag 4, 203, 272 


155, 826 | 1950 3. 272. 643 
454, 948 | 1951 3. 484, 468 
5, 654, 038 | 1952 3, 574, 128 
у, 791, 544 | 1953 925, 570 
‚ 239, 211 | 1954 3, 245, 889 


6, 459, 113 5-уеаг ауегаве------ 3, 300, 540 


2, 385, 195 5. 
Source: U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Twenty years ago there were a substantially fewer number of fisher- 
men for salmon in Alaska. They fished with less efficient gear. In 
contrast to conditions existing in other salmon fisheries along the 
Pacific coast, the Alaskan resource has been maintained in essentially 
its natural state, free from adverse soil changes, from great hydro- 
electric dams and other fishway barriers, from industrial pollution 
to its waterways, from deforestation, and from the countless other 
hazards to salmon culture which a highly civilized society brings in its 
wake. Furthermore, the Alaska salmon fishery has had the potential 
benefit of management by one Federal agency with the broadest possi- 
ble regulatory authority. How, in view of all this, can the mystery 
of the gradual disappearance of salmon from Alaskan waters be 
explained— particularly when the abundance of salmon from other 
fisheries along more populous areas of the Pacific coast remains virtu- 
ally undiminished? 

This is the central question for which members of your committee 
tried to find some answer during the series of hearings devoted to the 
salmon problem. The list of witnesses at these hearings included 
Federal and Territorial Government officials, competent marine biol- 
ogists, representatives of processing industries, as well as the salmon 
fishermen themselves. Hearing sessions were held in Anchorage, 
Alaska, on October 10 and 11, and in Juneau, Alaska, on October 14 
and 15, 1955. Additional hearings on this subject were held in 
Seattle, Wash., from October 17 to 19, 1955. 

As might well be imagined, all those who testified evinced a great 
degree of concern over the declining salmon runs and the future of the 
Alaska fishery generally. There was noticeably less unanimity, how- 
ever, regarding the essential cause or causes for the decline or, cor- 
respondingly, in recommendations as to how the problem might be 
overcome. In reporting the results of these hearings, each of the more 
important factors suggested as contributing to the problem will be 
discussed in turn. Following this is a note on utilization of fisheries 
rehabilitation techniques, comments on the subject of Alaska fisheries 
management, and a brief review of conditions in related North Pacific 
fisheries. A summary of your committee’s findings regarding Alaska 
fisheries is set forth in the concluding section of this report. 


2. The problem of foreign encroachment 


Of all factors which might possibly have contributed to the down- 
ward spiral of salmon harvests in Alaska, none was mentioned more 
frequently by the witnesses at the hearings than that of Japanese 
encroachment. Your committee was presented with statistics com- 
piled by the Japanese Government which show the astonishing post- 
war resurgence of the salmon fishing effort by that country’s nationals 
in the North Pacific. According to these figures, the salmon catch 
by fishermen from Japan jumped from 2.1 million fish in 1952 to 
7.7 million in 1953 to 20.5 million in 1954, and finally to more than 
64 million salmon caught during the season last year. In other 
words, in each of the past 3 years, the Japanese have been able to 
treble their salmon catch of the season before, while at the same time 
Alaska salmon runs show an almost steady annual drop. That 
witnesses should see some relationship between the two phenomena is 
naturally to be expected. 

Whatever their origin might be, evidence was presented to indicate 
that the catches of Japanese high seas salmon fishermen are substanti- 
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ally made up of immature fish, the taking of young salmon being 
universally r ed as economically wasteful. Mr. Erling Strand, 
president of the Petersburg Vessel Owners Association, pointed out 
that the number of fish per case of Japanese-caught canned salmon 
is much higher for all varieties than the average for American-caught 
fish ; for example, it takes an average of 21 Japanese-caught red satmon 
to fill a standard case whereas the American figure is 12 reds per case, 
and for king salmon the ratio is as high as 24 to 5. 

Another indication that immature fish are being taken was given 
by Mr. George Johansen of the Alaska Fishermen’s Union and a 
member of the advisory board to the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission. Mr. Johansen testified that Japanese salmon 
fishermen regularly use a gill net with mesh sizes almost 1 inch smaller 
than those employed by American fishermen under Fish and Wildlife 
Service regulations. The director of the Territorial department of 
fisheries, Mr. C. L. Anderson, told your committee that he felt there 
was good reason to believe that some of the young salmon taken by 
Japanese fishermen was in fact spawned in Alaska and would otherwise 
have returned there. 

The distinct possibility that Japanese encroachment may have con- 
tributed to the decline in Alaskan salmon runs presents a problem in 
international relations which is in no way new to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Over the years the United States has taken the position that 
sound principles of conservation and utilization require that citizens 
of any coastal nation be recognized as having a primary right to de- 
velop, regulate and exploit adjacent fisheries which are land based; 
e. g., salmon and other anadromous fisheries, as well as fisheries which 
are essentially coastal in nature; e. g., halibut and other shore fisheries, 
and ground fisheries. 

This position was first announced by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull in a memorandum issued November 22, 1937. Aimed particu- 
larly at forcing the withdrawal of Japanese salmon fishermen from 
Bristol Bay, Alaska, the Hull memorandum declared that— 


It must be taken as a sound presen of justice that an 


industry such as described which has been built up by the 
nationals of one country cannot in fairness be left to be 
destroyed by the nationals of other countries. 


The principle enunciated by Secretary Hull was further defined and 
extended to cover all contiguous fisheries by President Truman in a 
proclamation dated September 28, 1945. A new international fisheries 
policy was set forth therein as follows: 


POLICY OF THE UNITED Srares Wirra RESPECT TO COASTAL 
FisHERIES IN CERTAIN AREAS OF THE HicH SEAS 


By the President of the United States of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas for some years the Government of the United 
States of America has viewed with concern the inadequacy 
of present arrangements for the protection and perpetuation 
of the fishery resources contiguous to its coasts, and in view 
of the potentially disturbing effect of this situation, has 
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carefully studied the possibility of improving the jurisdic- 
tional basis for conservation measures and international 
cooperation in this field; and 

Whereas such fishery resources have a special importance 
to coastal communities as a source of livelihood and to the 
Nation as a food and industrial resource; and 

Whereas the progressive development of new methods and 
techniques contributes to intensified fishing over wide sea 
areas and in certain cases seriously threatens fisheries with 
depletion; and 

ereas there is an urgent need to protect coastal fishery 
resources from destructive exploitation, having due regard 
to conditions peculiar to each region and situation and to the 
special rights and equities of the coastal State and of any 
other State which may have established a legitimate interest 
therein; 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the following 
policy of the United States of America with respect to coastal 
fisheries in certain areas of the high seas: 

In view of the pressing need for conservation and protec- 
tion of fishery resources, the Government of the United 
States regards it as proper to establish conservation zones in 
those areas of the high seas contiguous to the coasts of the 
United States wherein fishing activities have been or in the 
future may be developed and maintained on a substantial 
scale. Where such activities have been or shall hereafter 
be developed and maintained by its nationals alone, the 
United States regards it as proper to establish explicitly 
bounded conservation zones in which fishing activities shall 
be subject to the regulation and control of the United States. 
Where such activities have been or shall hereafter be legiti- 
timately developed and maintained jointly by nationals of 
the United States and nationals of other States, explicitly 
bounded conservation zones may be established under agree- 
ments between the United States and such other States; 
and all fishing activities in such zones ‘shall be subject to 
regulation and control as provided in such agreements. 
The right of any State to establish conservation zones off its 
shores in accordance with the above principles is conceded, 
poorer that corresponding recognition is given to any 

shing interests of nationals of the United States which may 
exist in such areas. The character as high seas of the areas 
in which such conservation zones are established and the 
right to their free and unimpeded navigation are in no way 
thus affected. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 28th day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-five, 
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and of the independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and seventieth. 
[SEAL] 
By the President: Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Dean ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

Partial recognition was given to this policy in an international 
convention for the protection of North Pacific fisheries, signed in May 
1952, by the United States, Canada, and Japan, where by the Japanese 
agreed to abstain from intruding upon the North American salmon. 
halibut, and herring fisheries for so long as the United States and 
Canada continued to investigate, regulate, and fully utilize those 
fisheries. It was decided provisionally to establish the demarcation 
line between North American and Asiatic salmon fisheries at 175° 
west longitude. Japanese salmon fishermen are therefore now pre- 
cluded from operating to the east of this line. 

Fisheries experts who testified at the hearings pointed out that 
salmon, during the salt water ње of their lives, tend to roam 
about a great deal. Therefore, it is not only possible but quite likely 
that North American stocks of salmon regularly migrate into Asiatic 
waters where they may legally be taken by Japanese fishermen. Mr 
са ага W. Allen, a member of the American section of the Inter- 
national North Pacifie Fisheries Commission, mentioned that the 
Commission is currently engaged in a scientific study of this problem. 
With the aid of funds made available under the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act an extensive tazging program has been instituted and other 
research devices are being employed to determine with some accuracy 
the migration patterns of North Pacific salmon stocks. Mr. Allen 
admitted, however, that fisheries research of this kind is a long, slow 
process and that it might be some time before a true delineation of the 
North American high seas salmon fishery can be determined. On 
the other hand, if it is found that North American and Asiatic stocks 
of salmon intermingle extensively, it is possible that no such delinea- 
tion can in fact be made. 

Under these circumstances many of the salmon fishermen who 
appeared before your committee urged that action be taken im- 
mediately to persuade Japanese fishermen to desist from taking 
immature fish or to abandon high seas salmon fishing altogether—at 
least until it is determined that they are not fishing out North Ameri- 
can stocks, 


3. Other suggested causes for salmon depletion 


It was the unanimous opinion of those who testified on the subject 
that predatory birds, animals, and fish have played a significant part 
in depleting the Alaska salmon resource. It was found that the chief 
offenders in this regard are the sea lion, the beluga whale, sea gulls and 
other predatory birds. With the limited help of some Saltonstall- 
Kennedy funds the Alaska Territorial Department of Fisheries is 
currently engaged in a study of various forms of predation. Mr. C. L. 
Anderson, the department’s director, told of the finding of as many as 
2,500 to 2,600 young salmon in the stomach of 1 beluga whale. Inves- 
tigating returning salmon runs in the Bristol Bay area, it was found 
also that swarms of sea gulls descend upon the fish whenever they 
reach shallow water, and for some reason feast solely upon the spawn- 
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laden females. In another field of predation, the department has 
recently conducted experiments in ridding selected salmon spawning 
lakes and streams of trout, stickleback, and other fish which either 
feed on salmon eggs and fry or compete with the young salmon for 
their food. 

The sea lion is known to be a particularly heavy consumer of adult 
salmon. There are estimated to be at least 50,000 of these animals 
along the Alaskan coast. Unlike the fur seal, they have no commercial 
value and apparently serve no earthly purpose other than the wasteful 
destruction of food fish. It was the overwhelming sentiment of 
fishermen that immediate steps be taken to eliminate this culprit. 

Many salmon fishermen from southeast Alaska are firmly convinced 
that the gradual disappearance over a long period of years of the once 
abundant schools of herring from many of the bays and straits in that 
area has had a primary effect upon depletion of salmon runs there. 
Salmon are particularly fond of 6 as a source of food and it is 
the contention of these fishermen that where herring is running, schools 
of salmon will always follow. Witnesses also pointed out that herring 
spawn is a valuable source of food for native inhabitants and that a 
good supply of herring is quite important to salmon trollers for bait 
purposes. It was argued that years of overfishing of herring for sale 
to reduction plants has resulted in the cleaning-out of all but 1 or 2 
areas. In order to prevent complete destruction of the herring 
resource, southeast Alaska salmon fishermen and others have bitterly 
protested the continued taking of this fish for reduction purposes. 

The other side of this controversy was presented by witnesses repre- 
senting herring seiners and reduction-plant owners. According to 
their testimony, the average abundance of herring in Southeast Alaska 
has not declined in the last 30 years and the unnecessary closing of 
many areas to herring fishing has resulted in an economic waste of 
this resource. They also pointed out the commercial importance of 
various reduction products, particularly herring oil and herring fish- 
meal. When asked to give an opinion on the matter, the herring 
biologist for the Fish and Wildlife Service, Mr. Bernard Skud, re- 
ported that studies have been made of the relationship of herring to 
salmon abundance but that few direct conclusions can yet be drawn. 
Mr. Skud indicated, however, that the present state of herring stocks 
was not such as to warrant a prohibition of fishing for reduction 
purposes. 

A third factor, frequently suggested at the hearings as being a 
cause for the crisis in the salmon fishery, is the continued utilization 
of fish traps. The fish-trap controversy is almost as old as the Terri- 
tory itself and few if any local issues have engendered a greater 
amount of partisan reaction. The minority who favor the use of this 
means of catching fish, composed in the main of trap operators and 
the salmon-cannery interests which own many of the traps, argue 
that it is by far the most efficient way of taking salmon; if fish are 
to be caught at all they should be caught as economically as possible. 
The large majority of Alaskans, however, have long advocated an 
outright abolition of the traps. Fishermen have naturally opposed 
trap operations since they are directly competitive, and there are 
a host of other economic and political considerations involved in 
the controversy. 

Looking at the issue solely in terms of salmon conservation and 
rehabilitation, your committee heard substantial testimony to the 
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effect that the traps are at least partially responsible for the present 
crisis. Some of these witnesses made the point that, because of their 
efficiency, trap operations require a much greater degree of supervision 
and regulation than has heretofore been practiced in order to assure 
an adequate escapement of fish to the spawning grounds. William 
Johnson, a representative from the native village of Hoonah, Alaska, 
told how the placing of one trap, at the head of a creek where his 
people had regularly fished and founded a settlement, eventually 
resulted in the complete disappearance of salmon. Other witnesses 
complained that the operation of fish traps is completely contrary 
to modern conservation doctrines calling for a more selective and 
flexible application of gear and fishing area regulations. 

In the same vein, all of the more experienced fishermen who testified 
were in agreement that no adequate solution to the problems of salmon 
run rehabilitation can ever be brought about so long as extensive 
pelagic (high seas) fishing is allowed to continue. Not only are 
immature fish apt to be taken, but this type of operation also renders 
impossible any effective regulation of salmon catches based upon the 
principles of optimum sustained yield escapement into individual 
streams and for individual species of fish. 


4. The possibilities of scientific fisheries rehabilitation 

One of the few bright spots in your committee's inquiry into com- 
mercial fishery conditions was the testimony of two leading fish 
biologists given at the hearings in Seattle. A very encouraging report 
on the possibilities in fisheries rehabilitation and productive manage- 
ment was made by Dr. Lauren Donaldson of the University of Wash- 
ington Schoo! of Fisheries. His thesis is that more attention can and 
should be given to increasing the number of young salmon which 
periodically migrate to sea. For example, the average female salmon 
produces in the neighborhood of 4,000 eggs before she dies. Of these, 
only 1 percent manage to survive the first year or two of life to enter the 
sea. While in salt water the salmon suffers a mortality rate of 90 per- 
cent, so that of the 40 fish who finally reach the ocean only 4 return 
to their native stream. Applying the 50 percent escapement regula- 
tion, 2 of the 4 will be taken for human consumption, the remaining 
2 returning to the spawning grounds to begin the cycle anew. Given 
these facts, it was easily shown that inbound salmon runs might be 
doubled merely by decreasing the downstream mortality rate by 1 per- 
cent, thereby doubling the rate of original survival. Dr. Donaldson’s 
thesis is particularly appealing in view of the fact that most of the 
causes for declining salmon runs heretofore mentioned have related 
only to the relatively tiny percentage of fish which now manage to 
reach the sea. 

In essence, Dr. Donaldson’s suggested methods for improving the 
supply of young salmon correspond in many ways to well-established 
principles for enhancing the productivity of soil. We can farm the 
sea, lakes, and streams for the growing of fish in much the same way 
as we farm upland areas for the production of food. It was his opinion 
that the salmon fishery is now being harvested without the necessary 
major effort being made to sow new crops. Such an effort should be 
made since, through known techniques of selective breeding, predator 
control, supplemental feeding, and lake and stream fertilization, it is 
now quite possible to produce fish life at almost any level we wish. 
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The second witness, Mr. Clarence Pautzke of the State of Wash- 
ington Department of Game, siowed your committee how the 
approach of Dr. Donaldson and other biologists has been practically 
applied by that department in recent years. Over 200 lakes in the 
State have been treated with certain types of poisons to rid the 
waters of competing marine life and predators that had effectively 
retarded the supply of important varieties of fish valued by sports- 
men. The lakes were then restocked with selected hatchery-reared 
fish, with the result in many cases that the original cost of freeing the 
waters of undesirable aquatic life was more than compensated for in 
1 year by the rejuvenation of sports fish runs. Mr. Pautzke stated 
that in areas where he and his staff have operated, the sportsmen’s 
take of steelhead and rainbow trout has been increased by over 
1,000 percent. It was his contention, too, that by proper applica- 
tion of sound principles of selective breeding, fertilization, and 
predator control, commercial salmon stocks in Alaska can be 
improved in a like manner. 


ó. The problem of management 


In the last analysis, any scientific or other, practical measures which 
might be found for overcoming the alarming condition of the Alaskan 
salmon fishery will be successful only to the extent that they are 
intelligently and efficiently administered. By the same token, those 
who are now suffering from these conditions are inclined to place a 
large share of the blame directly upon those who have been responsible 
for fishery management. Criticism of the Federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s handling of Alaska fishery affairs was made in one form or 
another by a substantial majority of witnesses at the hearings. The 
comments most frequently heard were— 

(a) Fishing regulations are drafted to suit the immediate eco- 
nomic interests of the salmon canning industry, rather than for 
the long-range benefit of the fishery as a whole. 

(b) The Service has consistently taken little if any account of 
the views and recommendations of fishermen in framing its regu- 
lations. 

(c) Efficient administration, responsive to changing local con- 
ditions has been made impossible by the vesting of final authority 
in officials located thousands of miles away in Washington, D. C. 

The most severe indictment of the Fish and Wildlife Service came 
from the salmon fishermen of Bristol Bay, once the most productive 
salmon area in Alaska and now the hardest hit by the current crisis. 
Runs of red salmon in Bristol Bay have in fact been so low in recent 

ears that in 1953 it had to be declared a disaster area and its in- 
iabitants given Federal relief aid. Truman Emberg and Gunnar 
Berggren, representing the bulk of independent salmon fishermen 
and cannery workers in the area, presented your committee with com- 
pelling evidence of a complete failure of the basic Alaska fisheries 
management law, the 1924 White Act (43 Stat. 464), as applied to 
Bristol Bay—a failure both in terms of its fundamental concepts as 
well as in terms of enforcement by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
For example, it was shown that during the 1954 season, Service regu- 
lations curtailing fishing operations were applied in such a way as to 
effectively reserve the whole quota to boats owned and operated by 
member companies of the Alaska Salmon Industry, an association of 
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canners. The hundreds of independent fishermen located in Bristol 
Bay were refused a market for their catches as a result of the ASI 
canning monopoly existing there. Finally, a small freezer ship from 
the outside agreed to buy some of the independent fish—at slightly 
more than half the normal price. When refrigeration facilities on this 
ship broke down, with all the fish aboard in danger of spoiling, the 
canneries still refused to take or store them, even as a conservation 
measure. The outcome of this fiasco was that 22,000 salmon had to 
be dumped overboard. 

The representatives from Bristol Bay also took the Fish and Wild- 
life Service to task for their apparent total disrgeard of the 50 percent 
escapement provisions of the White Act. Figures were presented to 
show that in the historically most important fisheries, those in the 
Naknek and Kvichak areas, the number of salmon allowed to escape 
for spawning dropped from 50 percent of the run in 1952 to 17 percent 
in 1953 to only 9 percent in 1954. The escapement allowed during 
the 1955 season was a mere 3 percent. 

It was recognized that much of the dissatisfaction over management 
of fishery resources in Alaska stems directly from a general feeling of 
writation on the part of most local citizens regarding their almost 
complete lack of voice in the control of their most important industry 
and source of income. In a referendum conducted in 1952 Alaskans 
voted 6 to 1 for placing the management of fish ries under Territorial 
control. Recent referendums on the subject of iish trans have shown 
majorities of S and 9 ёо 1 favoring their abolition. Deo: ite the valu- 
able research and investigative work currently being carried on by the 
Territorial department of fisheries, the overall influence of that body 
upon local fisheries management has been necessarily limited. The 
great majority of witnesses urged that the department be given full 
control of a program for fisheries rehabilitation. and its director, 
C. L. Anderson, indicated that the Territory itself could financially 
support such a program with the aid of Federal funds now acquired 
through the sale of furs from the Pribilof Islands. 

Regardless of how the future development of Alaskan fisheries 
might best be accomplished, your committee is convinced, as a result 
of these hearings, that past management of the salmon resource by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service has been sadly deficient in many respects. 
Perhaps the best evidence of this was the testimony given in Juneau 
by the local representative of the Service itself, Mr. Donald L. 
McKernan, current Administrator of the Alaska Commercial Fisheries 
Branch. Upon questioning by the chairman, Mr. McKernan stated 
his belief that the primary condition which has brought about declines 
in salmon runs has been the improper application of fisheries manage- 
ment practices by not limiting or preventing fishing, or by otherwise 
not applying the proper regulatory measures 

The testimony of witnesses indicated that many of Mr. McKernan’s 
predecessors have shown a similar awareness of the problems faced, 
yet Service officials have apparently continued to permit exploitation 
of the salmon runs without proper regard for conservation demands. 


6. Conditions in related North Pacific fisheries 


One of the most serious problems affecting Alaskan fisheries, other 
than the condition of the salmon resources, concerns the catching of 
king crab by Japanese fishermen in the Bering Sea and in Bristol Bay. 
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Mr. Howard Wakefield of Kodiak testified at the Anchorage hearings 
that he had recently been aboard Japanese mother ships operating in 
Bristol Bay and reported that their manner of fishing, if continued a 
few years longer, would result in wiping out the entire king crab 
population in that area. Mr. Wakefield presented your committee 
with pictures showing how these crabs are caught and canned, often 
under sanitary conditions which would not be tolerated in the United 
States. The crabs are taken by the use of tangle nets, a method of 
fishing generally outlawed in the United States as a destructive prac- 
tice. This type of operation results in the capture of immature and 
female crabs in such a manner as to make it impossible to return them 
to the sea unharmed. The disastrous effect of this intensive tangle 
net fishing by the Japanese upon the valuable North Pacific crab 
resource is indicated in reports of American trawlers who state that 
very few 2- and иен crabs are any longer found in fishing for 
the older, marketable varieties. Mr. Wakefield and others joined ina 
request that United States officials protest the manner of Japanese 
king crab operations on the North American Continental Shelf, and 
suggested that direct action be taken by the Congress to protect such 
fisheries in the shallow waters adjacent to our shores. 

The last important Alaska fishery remaining to be discussed is the 
halibut fishery. Here, at least from a conservation viewpoint, the 
situation is quite encouraging. The Pacific halibut is a classic 
example of what can be accomplished with a depleted resource by 
international cooperation for careful regulation. As a result of 
intensive fishing between 1910 and 1930, there was an alarming 
decline in North Pacific stocks of halibut. Since 1930 the United 
States and Canada have acted under a special convention for adequate 
investigation and forceful management of this fishery. As a result, 
halibut stocks have increased in abundance and the fishery has 
become stabilized at a relatively high level of production. 

On the other hand, halibut fishermen, like all other fishermen 
for groundfish, have been severely affected by competition from low- 
cost groundfish fillets imported from abroad, particularly from 
Scandinavian countries. We have the fish back, but their market is 
slowly disappearing. John Maurstead, of Juneau, a typical halibut 
fisherman, stated that he has no trouble in securing abundant 
catches, yet he is no better off than the salmon fishermen. According 
to him, a halibut fisherman must invest between $30,000 to $40,000 
in a boat and gear, an amount which is hardly in relation to the prices 
he now receives for his fish. ‘To quote Mr. Maurstead: 


Last year I made $1,800, and the year before that I made 
around $2,000. Well, you see, it is impossible; you cannot 
live on it, so you have to go into another business to support 
your family. 


III. Tae Tuna FISHING INDUSTRY 


1. Historical background of the problem of tuna fish imports 

As compared with the problems affecting the Alaska salmon re- 
source, a wholly different situation confronts the Nation’s second great 
commercial fishery on the Pacific coast, the tuna fishing industry. In 
the former case it is almost impossible to pin-point causes for the 
grave decline in fish harvests or, correspondingly, to find any cureall 
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to overcome that decline. Although its condition is no less serious, 
the tuna fishing industry presents your committee with a problem 
which is far easier to understand and, at least in theory, to deal with. 
Essentially it is the same problem facing any domestic industry whose 
market is suddenly invaded by a flood of goods from lower-cost 
foreign competitiors. This difference was aptly described by a witness 
at one of your committee’s hearings who remarked that whereas the 
salmon fisherman was being hurt by too few fish, the tuna fisherman 
is plagued with too many. 

he competitive position of domestic tuna fishermen with respect 
to foreign producers can best be appreciated through a historical re- 
view of trends in the importation of tunafish, fresh frozen and canned, 
as influenced by the tariff and trade policies which have applied to 
those products. As shown in the accompanying table, domestic fisher- 
men supplied an annual average of from 80 to 85 percent of the tuna 
consumed in the United States prior to World War II. Imports were 
principally in the form of tuna canned in oil, supplied by Japan and 
subject to a protective tariff which was raised from 30 to 45 percent 
ad valorem in 1934. Imports of frozen tuna, from Japan and Central 
American countries, were relatively light, accounting for only 6 per- 
cent of domestic consumption during this prewar period. 


TABLE 2.—Canned tuna: United States supply (production and imports), 1926-41 1 
| From foreign-caught fish 


Packed in United | 























States from do- | Packed in United | 
Е mestic catch | States from im- Imported canned 
Year ported, frozen tuna in oil 
tuna | 
Thousand | T | Thousand | D ¦ Thousand > 
pounds | Е ercent pounds | Percent pounds | Percent 
| | 
| | | 

Пара] Т ш + ыыы 
ПИ м نھ ہچ ھک ی ت ھچ و چ نیو یت وټ و ی و‎ | 28, 631 99.8 2 | обоа ананар 
СЕАНСА | 26,273 | 929 ESL ss po E 
MEL ико и фра 31,191 89. 9 Ма Бес 
Паола | 41, 395 91.9 8. 1 |. эй 
ВИП соозснбосвовесковњдде فا غ ی و‎ а 24, 005 83. 4 13. 3 | 937 3.3 
یھت ییو وو ی یټ ن ی و هی و‎ een | 25 à 75.1 221 5, 945 | 17. 7 
емо цераю EF 30, 027 64.0 5.4 | 14, 382 30. 6 
собен поно йибере | 42, 304 79. 1 6.0 7, 956 14.9 
REN arse oda dm 234 02d» PR) Lo noipu dU erai ee | 51, 707 | 82. 5 | 4.5 | 8, 185 13.0 
ПИ ваљан | 55, 518 85. 7 | 3.8 6, 843 | 10. 5 
ی ی ی‎ линији 64, S52 79.7 6.7 11, 053 | 13.6 
Дољани 57, 651 85. 4 | 3.9 | 7, 192 10.7 
ی ی ی و ی ی ی ی‎ ый | 79, 043 85.8 3. 2 | 10, 126 11.0 
Sa o u панка ноте | 94,323 | 92.0 1.5 | 6, 708 | 6.5 
П А вась доба јни | 53,300 | 93.5 .7 | 3, 332 5.8 











1 Includes tunalike fish (bonito and yellowtail); excludes data for the pack in Hawaii. Weights shown 
are converted to an approximate net-weight equivalent of canned fish by considering a recovery, depend- 
ing upon prevalent species, of from 45 to 50 percent. 


Source: U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The reappearance of serious foreign competition, which followed 
the war, dates from 1947-48. By that time Japan had largely re- 
assembled her tuna-boat fleet in order to take advantage of the ready 
source of much-needed dollar exchange offered by the greatly expanded 
United States tuna market. In the beginning Japan again concen- 
trated her efforts on the exportation of tuna canned in oil, which was 
then dutiable at only 22% percent ad valorem under the terms of a 
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wartime trade agreement with Mexico. Upon reestablishment of 
the former high duty on this product in 1951, its rate of importation 
decreased sharply. Then Japanese tuna began to enter this countr 
canned in brine, subject to a tariff of only 12 percent ad valorem, and, 
in even larger quantities, as duty-free fresh and frozen fish. 

Concurrent with the tremendous postwar expansion of Japan’s 
tuna export trade has come a substantial increase in the amounts of 
tuna and tunalike fish (bonito and yellowtail) imported from Central 
and South America. Wartime development of a fish-canning industry 
in Peru and Chile has resulted in important new exports of tuna d | 
canned in brine and tunalike fish canned in either oil or brine, all of i | 
which are dutiable at 15 percent ad valorem, or less. On the other Я | 
hand, because of a gradual migration of the largest schools of tuna | 
southward from California and Lower California to equatorial waters, 
a number of American tuna-boat owners have sought to minimize their 
costs by transferring their base to Latin American ports and operating 
with foreign crews. The catches obtained by these boats are landed 
in the foreign country concerned, for canning locally or for transship- 
ment in frozen form to the United States, entering this country as 
imports. In line with these developments are the recent attempts by 
two South American coastal nations to assert their territorial juris- 
diction up to 200 miles seaward in order to prohibit or discourage the 
fishing of tuna in these waters by the California-based fleet. 

As might well be expected, the ever-mounting tide of low-duty and 
duty-free tuna imports, caught and/or processed by substantially 
lower paid labor, has had a dramatic effect upon the fortunes of our 
domestic tuna-fishing industry during recent years. At the present 
time, approximately one-half of the tuna and tunalike fish consumed 
in the United States was caught or canned abroad. What is even у 
more significant than the startling decline in our domestic industry’s d 
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is share of the American tuna market is the fact that increased imports a | 
5 are no longer absorbed in market expansion. Although the domestic B | 
i consumption of tuna has continued to grow, the marketing of Ameri- 4 
can-caught fish has been in absolute overall decline since 1950. As f | 
indicated in the table below, this decline reached quite serious propor- D | 
tions during the year just ended. B | 
Tasie 3.—United States supply of tuna and tunalike fish, 1949-55 (by raw fish P | 
weight) 5 1 ( 
E 
à Domestic catch | Imported frozen sae ae peto enne E 1 

bi T Lp. luco bam Th Thou- | | 

, "hou- | ou "hou- ou- 5 
запа e sand ге sand ne t sand o B ] 
pounds | сеп pounds om pounds | се pounds o be ' 

Цој нара арн» E 
Б, 1 

нда аа 335, 680 | 87.3] 20,606] 54| 27,630] 7.3 е | 
Seo д а фирма 392, 373 | 71.6] 56,712 | 10.3 | 97,999 | 17.9 838 0.2 ] 
Миња 319,748 | 737| 62.085 | 143| 30,923| 72| 20,574 4.8 ! 

o a apitan 324, 914 68.0 69, 003 14.4 41, 800 8.8 41, 848 8.8 ү 

CO WERTE Koi лас 306,002| 62| 9519 190| 3289| 66) 05.736] 132 

ая 325,000 | 589| 123,704 | 224| 3L035| 56| 7227| 131 к 
се 265, 000 | 51.5 | 145,246 | 282| 27595| 54| 76,439] 149 





Source: U. 8, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
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2. Recent congressional interest and other related Government activity 


During the postwar period there has been considerable national 
attention focused on the problem of tuna imports and on other ques- 
tions affecting the welfare and development of our domestic tuna 
fishery. In the field of technical assistance Congress in 1947 enacted 
a law providing for continuing scientific investigation and exploration 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service of tuna and other tropical and sub- 
tropical fisheries in the Pacific Ocean." Two years later the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission was established by the United 
States and Costa Rica for the study of tuna and tuna bait resources. 
These investigations have recently been supplemented by tuna re- 
search programs under Public Law 466, the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. 

By contrast, our Government has so far been quite unwilling to take 
any direct measures for curbing foreign competition, which is clearly 
the central cause for the depression in the tuna fishing industry. In 
every Congress since the 82d one or more bills have been introduced to 
regulate the amount of foreign-caught tuna entering the United States, 
either by increasing canned tuna tariffs or by placing a duty or import 
quota on fresh and frozen fish.* One, H. R. 5693, 82d Congress, pro- 
viding for a 3 cent per pound duty on fresh and frozen tuna, was 
passed by the House of Representatives in 1951 but failed to gain 
Senate approval by a narrow margin. Instead, by resolution of the 
Senate Finance Committee, the United States Tariff Commission was 
directed to make a thorough investigation of the effect of imports of 
fresh and frozen tuna fish in order to assist Congress in determining 
whether the duty-free status should be changed.* A companion survey 
of the domestic tuna industry by the Fish and Wildlife Service was 
also requested. 

In its report of March 1953, the Tariff Commission failed to make 
any positive recommendation for additional import restrictions, al- 
though it did acknowledge the injurious effect of fresh and frozen im- 
ports upon the domestic industry.* The Fish and Wildlife Service 
survey, however, concluded by offering several concrete proposals 
for Government action including (1) negotiation of an international 
commodity agreement to cover the trade in tuna along the lines of the 
International Wheat Agreement of 1949, and (2) a complete reap- 
praisal of our tariff policy on all tuna products and the establishment 
of a more logical relationship between the duty treatment of canned 
and fresh and frozen fish. Despite the alarming situation documented 
in these reports, Congress has as yet taken no action to curb or regulate 
the volume of imported tuna. 

In the meantime, the executive branch of the Government has 
moved in the direction of stimulating an even larger import trade. 
The maximum rate of duty on tuna and tunalike fish canned in brine 
was fixed at 12% percent ad valorem, one-half the original rate, as a 
result of concessions made by our Government in 1948 under the 

1 Public Law 329, 80th Cong., 61 Stat. 726. 

2H. R. 5308, 82d Cong.; H. R. 5367, 82d Cong.; H. R. 5371, 82d Cong.; H. R. 5380, 82d Cong.; H. R. 5409, 
82d Cong.; H. R. 5429, 82d Cong.; H. R. 5693, 82d Cong.; H. R. 5883, 82d Cong.; H. R. 93, 83d Cong.; H. R. 
4945, 83d Cong.; H. R. 6261, 83d Cong.; H. R. 6348, 83d Cong.; H. R. 6512, 83d Cong.; H. KR. 6546, 83d Cong.; 
H. R. 6816, 83d Cong.; H. R. 674, 84th Cong. 

3 U. S. Senate, Committee on Finance, resolution dated June 26, 1952. 

417, 8, Tariff Commission, Tuna Fish—Report on Investigation Conducted Pursuant to a Resolution 


by the "ови on Finance, U. S. Senate. 
*U. 8. Fish and Wildlife Service, Survey of the Domestic Tuna Industry, Rept. No. 104. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This was followed in 1951 
by another GATT concession which halved the rate on tunalike fish 
canned in oil to 15 percent ad valorem. As a final step, concessions 
were made in our 1955 trade agreement with Japan which reduced the 
tariff on tuna canned in oil from 45 percent to 35 percent ad valorem 
and bound the duty-free status of albacore, the most important 
variety of imported fresh and frozen tuna. 


3. Events leading up to the present investigation 


The deteriorating position of America’s tuna fishermen was further 
aggravated by particularly heavy shipments of fresh and frozen fish 
from Japan during the first half of 1955. Delegations representing the 
industry and fishermen’s families arrived in Washington to protest 
these shipments, and a flood of letters and telegrams urging that a 

uota be placed on imports of fresh and frozen tuna was received by 
the chairman and others in Congress. In response to these develop- 
ments your committee sent its fisheries consultant, Mr. Moore, to 
southern California for a spot survey of the tuna fishing industry there 
and in other affected areas. In his report to the chairman, dated 
July 1, 1955, Mr. Moore described the situation as follows: 

JuLY 1, 1955. 
Hon. Warren С. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Maanuson: In the last few days I have been along 
the length of the Pacific coast from Seattle to San Diego looking into 
the tuna problem at your own request. I have interviewed a wide 
selection of fishermen, boatowners, canners, and committees of fisher- 
men’s wives. The following can be reported. 

The whole tuna industry on this coast is stagnated. The albacore 
fleets from Oregon and Washington that should be in southern Cali- 
fornia this week for the beginning of the albacore fishing season are 
still in their northern ports of Seattle, Everett, Bellingham, Astoria, 
Grags Harbor, and so forth. They do not dare come south for the 
fishing because they have no assurance of a market for their catches 
if they do. 

The purse seine fleet in San Pedro is tied up tighter than a drum. 
Those vessels now out fishing for bluefin tuna have no price or market 
and are fishing purely on speculation. 

In San Diego there are 57 tuna clippers tied at the dock with 14,000 
tons of tuna aboard. Some of them have been waiting since early 
April to unlcal. Nearly every clipper in the fleet has Lon tied up 
from 95 to 120 days since the middle of December. It is estimated 
that as many as one-quarter of the fleet will be broke and out of busi- 
ness by year's end. 

The tuna fishermen of all sorts on the Pacific coast estimate that 
they will lose totally $15 million to $18 million gross income this year 
over last year. 

The California canners of tuna have in inventory 2,300,000 cases 
of tuna which is 1,400,000 cases more than was in inventory at this 
date 2 years ago. 

The situation with respect to the whole Pacific coast industry is 
critical and urgent. The recently concluded trade agreement with 
Japan, coming on top of a 50 percent increase in frozen tuna imports 
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already this year without the aid of that agreement, has taken the 
heart out of the tuna industry and made all branches of it desperate. 

The industry leaders know that permanent correction of this 
problem has to be delayed for several months because a large part 
of the correction has to come from congressional action and the re- 
maining 30 days of this session is too short for the Congress to act. 

The industry leaders do think, however, and with this I completely 
agree, that there is something that can be done at once which would 
bring temporary alleviation of the problem until a permanent solution 
can be reached. It follows: 

The Japanese tuna industry is upset too. They want this trade 
war stopped. The Japanese Government and the Japanese industry 
appear quite willing to sit down and work out a reasonable quota 
arrangement, or other solution, with the United States Government 
and the United States industry. This is prevented by the attitude 
of the United States Department of State. 

It is recommended that you press the Department of State to do 
two things quickly: 

1. Arrange as soon as possible for a conference between the United 
States Government and the Japanese Government on tuna trade. 
This should be accomplished easily within 60 to 90 days. 

2. Declare a temporary moratorium on all tuna imports from Japan 
for that 60 or 90 day period until a solution of this tuna-trade problem 
can come from that conference. 

Unless such a moratorium and solution can be had, one-quarter 
to one-third of the Pacific tuna industry is going to be wiped out this 
year. 

Yours very truly, 
Mito Moors, Special Investigator. 


Upon receiving this report your committee immediately called 
together representatives from the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Fish and Wildlife Service for a discus- 
sion of the problem. The meeting was held in executive session on 
July 6, 1955, and resulted in a promise by those in attendance to make 
every effort to find some means of overcoming the emergency. The 
following day the chairman addressed a letter to the Tariff Commis- 
sion requesting its assistance in arriving at a solution. 

Prompted by the concern expressed by your committee as well as 
others in Congress, a joint study of the tuna crisis was made by the 
appropriate administrative departments and agencies. A summary of 
the results of this study was communicated to the chairman in a letter 
dated August 3, 1955, from Thruston B. Morton, Assistant Secretary 
of State. Several possible steps for improving the position of the 
domestic tuna industry were suggested in Mr. Morton’s letter, 
including— 

(1) Conversations with the Japanese Government for encour- 
aging an improvement in the wage standards and practices of its 
tuna fishing industry; 

(2) Joint participation by the United States and Japan in an 
advertising campaign to promote continued expansion of the 
United States tuna market; 

(3) A stepping-up of promotional and research activity under 
the Saltonstall- ennedy Act; 
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(4) Priority attention by the Small Business Administration 
to loan requests from the tuna industry; and 

(5) Increased purchases of tunafish by Government agencies. 
As none of these courses of action appeared to go to the heart of 
the problem by offering any hope for a reduction in the volume of 
tunafish imports, the chairman replied by suggesting that particular 
attention be given to that aspect of the matter. In letters to the 
Department of State, dated August 15 and October 15, 1955, he 
solicited comments on proposed congressional action for tariff quota 
regulation of fresh and frozen tuna not already bound on the duty-free 
list and, alternatively, with respect to the possibility of concluding an 
executive agreement with Japan for governing the shipment of all 
types of tuna. One of the more significant arguments for direct 
regulation of fresh and frozen tuna imports was noted by the chairman 

in his letter of August 15, as follows: 


Aside from the apparent absolute need for frozen import 
regulation the question has also been raised as to whether our 
Government can equitably continue to provide protection 
from foreign competition to the United States tuna-canning 
industry in the form of duties on canned tuna imports while 
refusing any sort of direct protection to domestic tuna fisher- 
men. Prior to about 1950 domestic-caught fish were almost 
the sole source of supply to the canning industry; therefore, 
a high duty on canned tuna afforded virtually as much pro- 
tection to tuna fishermen as to tuna canners. The pattern of 
imports during the past 5 years indicates, however, that tuna 
which has been prevented from entering this country in 
canned form because of higher tariffs has simply entered in 
frozen form instead. Under these circumstances, duties on 
the canned product now appear to provide little or no pro- 
protection to tuna fishermen. There seems to be little argu- 
ment that from the points of view of numbers employed, 
capital investment, and importance to the national security 
the fishing industry is as much entitled to tariff protection 
as the canning industry. If that protection is no longer 
afforded through a duty on canned tuna, a duty on the 
directly competing product would appear to be justified. 


A response to the foregoing proposals was communicated to the 
chairman in letters dated October 28, 1955, from Miss Florence Kirlin, 
Acting Assistant Secretary of State. In summary, the Department 
indicated that it would probably oppose any of the suggested measures 
for direct regulation of tuna imports, giving as its principal reasons, 
(a) that such action might violate our commitments under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade or would otherwise be con- 
trary to United States policies for freer international commerce, (b 
that additional restrictions on the importation of tuna might result in 
higher prices and decreased domestic consumption, and (e) that any 
form of quota control might operate to the disadvantage of domestic 
tuna canners who rely on foreign sources for their supplies. The 
Department failed, however, to comment with respect to the chair- 
man’s questioning of the justification for providing direct tariff pro- 
tection to tuna canners while denying it to tuna fishermen. 
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Copies of the above-mentioned correspondence between the chair- 
man and the Department of State and Tariff Commission are included 
as appendixes to this report. 


4. Information obtained at public hearings 


Open hearings on conditions in the tuna fishing industry were held 
by your committee on October 31, and on November 1 and 2 , 1955, in 
San Francisco and San Pedro, Calif. Witnesses who testified included 
tuna fishermen and boatowners, members of their families, and persons 
representing tuna canners and tuna-boat-owners associations. The 
testimony of witnesses who appeared representing other interests 
affected by fishing industry conditions will be discussed in the succeed- 
ing section of this report. 

Those who spoke on behalf of the fishermen painted an exceedingly 
gloomy picture of the effect of shipments of fresh and frozen tuna from 
abroad upon fortunes of the west coast tuna fleet, particularly during 
the season just ended. Confirming the report of your committee’s 
fisheries consultant, witnesses described the situation in the following 
terms: 

Heavy shipments of fish from Japan had already begun arriving at 
southern California ports during February and March, the beginning 
of the 1955 tuna fishing season. By the time boats of the domestic 
fleet returned with their first trip’s catches, many canneries had sub- 
stantially filled their immediate requirements with the lower priced 
imported fish. Even those canners who offered a potential market for 
American-caught fish naturally deferred these purchases while the 
cheaper fish remained available. Complicating matters further was 
an 8-week strike affecting some of the canneries. With the approach 
of summer, the wharves of San Pedro and San Diego became lined 
with scores of tuna clippers and purse seiners, unable to dispose of 
their catches so long as ships carrying cargoes of imported fish were 
being unloaded. Some of the little boats remained in port for as long 
as 9 weeks before their fish could be sold. Those unequipped with 
adequate refrigeration lost as much as 20 to 30 percent of their catch 
due to spoilage; the average spoilage for all vessels was nearly 10 per- 
cent last year, 4 or 5 times the normal amount. The tie-up also 
resulted in a corresponding loss of valuable time that should have 
been devoted to the fishing effort, though boatowners were still obliged 
to retain crew members on a standby basis, or as watchmen and guards. 
In an attempt to stave off financial ruin fishermen were forced to 
accept an overall price cut averaging 15 percent at midseason. As a 
consequence of these developments, many boatowners either did not 
have the opportunity or were unwilling to take the economic risk of 
making a second trip to sea during the season. The result was a 
domestic tuna catch of only 265 million pounds, almost 20 percent 
below the 1954 figure and the lowest in 7 years. 

The economic effect of this situation upon the family of an average 
tuna fisherman was eloquently described for your committee in the 
following testimony of Mrs. Helen Xitco, chairman of the San Pedro 
branch of the Save Our Fisheries Committee: 


The cry of some groups is “increase production" to offset 
the reduction in price. This is not possible in the case of the 
average purse seiner. They were operating at their maxi- 
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mum potential before the slowdown. As housewives we have 
been forced to try to make ends meet with a 30-percent loss 
in wages. The bills go on though our income has stopped, 
Another year like this last will completely demoralize us with 
a resulting loss of jobs and investments. Fishermen have 
been hanging on, praying that some sound and workable 
relief vdd be forthcoming from our Government. If it does 
not come soon we are finished and all of our husbands' years 
of work, our savings, and our investments will be wiped out. 
We strongly urge that your committee recommend favorable 
legislation to prevent this disaster from continuing. 

Our plea is for some kind of à workable quota on imports 
or some type of subsidy which would help us pull through 
these times. 

Finallv, may I say that it is hard for me às a mother, and 
for all of the other mothers whose sons are now or have been 
in the service of our country, to reconcile ourselves to the 
fact that all of our sacrifices and those of our husbands and 
sons would result in a situation where our enemies of a few 
years ago are now putting us out of business. We believe in 
the Christian way of life where we must forgive and forget, 
but feel that there should be some responsibility on both sides. 
Certainly we have lived up to ours, why can’t the Japanese 
be forced to live up to theirs? If they won’t voluntarily re- 
strict themselves as they promised to do and did not, why 
can't our Government step in and help? And for those who 
sneer and remark that, “All fishermen are rich, let them suffer 
a little,” our homes are open, our bank accounts are open, 
our bills are stacked, let them come into our homes and in- 
spect what we have and see for themselves. 

We appeal to you, gentlemen, for help. Please do not let 
us down. 


Other witnesses testified that it was becoming increasingly difficult 
for tuna fishermen to obtain credit or other financial assistance re- 

uired to tide them over the current emergency. Even the Small 
Business Administration proved reluctant to provide loan aid, as 
shown in the following letter from its regional representative to one 
of your committee's witnesses: 


SMALL Business ADMINISTRATION, 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., October 27, 1955. 
Re Docket No. L-360,716-LA. 


Mr. ANTHONY Е. Возамтсн, 
Doing Business as Boat Little Flower, 
San Pedro, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Bozanicn: A very careful analysis of the information 
and data submitted with your application for a loan in the amount of 
$40,000 was made by this office in an endeavor to develop a basis for 
favorable action. 

Our Washington office has reviewed a copy of your application and 
our report, and we received a telegram which states: 

“This Administration on October 26, 1955, declined application for 
$40,000 to Anthony F. Bozanich, doing business as boat Little Flower, 
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San Pedro, Calif., for the following reasons: Lack of reasonable as- 
surance of ability to repay loan from earnings.’ 

We appreciate the courtesy you extended to our representative and 
regret our inability to grant the loan you requested. 

owever, if you feel we can further clarify the decision made in 
your case, please feel free to telephone this office and I will be glad to 
review your loan application in person with you. 

Please be assured that we made every effort, within the regulations 
under which we operate, to reach a decision which would be favorable 
to you. We sincerely regret that it is impossible to make this loan 
to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lısıe W. DALBY, 
Acting Regional Director 


No precise figures can be obtained to measure the economic loss 
suffered during the past year by the tuna fishing industry in the form 
of decreased wages, operating deficits, wastage of fish, or other invest- 
ment losses directly attributable to the manner of importation of fresh 
and frozen tuna. Many informed persons within the industry have 
estimated that the figure would easily run into the millions of dollars. 
Viewed in this light, the 1955 tuna boat tieup might well be termed a 
minor national catastrophe. 

The adverse consequences of foreign competition on our domestic 
tuna fleet have been operating, however, over a period of several years. 
The industry’s decline was well documented in a brief presented by 
Mr. Harold F. Cary, general manager of the American Tuna Boat 
Association, largest of the boatowners’ organizations. Using the same 
criteria applied by the Tariff Commission in determining whether a 
domestic industry has been seriously injured by foreign imports, as set 
forth in section 7 (b) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
(65 Stat. 74), Mr. Cary offered statistics showing that— 

(1) The foreign share of the United States tuna market has 
grown from under 9 percent in 1948 to 54 percent in 1955. 

(2) Domestic production pér vessel declined from 3.3 tons per 
year for each capacity ton in 1948 and 1950 to 2.2 tons in 1955. 

(3) Employment in the tuna clipper fleet alone declined from 
2,600 berths in 1950 to less than 2,100 berths in 1955. 

(4) In the years 1951 to 1955 wages, expressed in terms of share 
earnings, have declined an average of about 30 percent for each 
available berth in the fleet. 

(5) Prices of yellowfin and skipjack tuna are now at levels 
averaging less than 70 percent of prices received by boatowners 
in 1948. ‘There has also been a corresponding decrease in prices 
paid for albacore tuna. 

(6) The average profits for boats in the tuna clipper fleet in the 
years 1951 through 1955 have been about exactly zero. The year 
1955 will show losses almost 50 percent as great as the total 
profits for 1948. 

Mr. Cary also pointed out a decline of 21 percent since 1952 in the 
number of tuna clippers in the fleet, and stated that there had been 
only 4 new vessels commissioned since 1953. 

Meanwhile, the testimony of boatowners showed that the tuna- 
fishing industry i is suffering hardships on yet two other fronts. In the 
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past the fishing of sardines and mackerel during winter months offered 
an important alternate source of income for the tuna fleet; today ade- 
quate catches of these fish are much harder to obtain and prices paid 
for them have decreased sharply, due again to the pressure of foreign 
competition. On the other hand, even the catching of tuna has be- 
came a hazardous business for some of those fishing off the coast of 
South America. One witness related how his vessel was shot at by 
an Ecuadoran gunboat while fishing 20 to 25 miles offshore. The 
vessel was then forced to put in to port where it was fined for alleged 
violation of Territorial waters. 

Virtually every fishing industry witness concluded his testimony 
with a strong plea for positive Government action to prevent the situ- 
ation from “deteriorating even further. It was their unanimous 
opinion that the industry’s decline is a direct result of shortsightedness 
in the administration of our foreign-trade program. Either because 
of a lack of proper understanding, or consideration, of the industry's 
problems by responsible Government officials, it has been made to 
bear an unjust share of the burden of promoting freer international 
trade. Several witnesses recommended the institution of a new Fed- 
eral credit and loan program geared to the particular requirements of 
fishermen. Others suggested Government aid in the form of bounty 
payments or other means of direct subsidization. All spoke with one 
voice in urging the establishment of a quota on imports of fresh and 
frozen tuna, some asking that it be applied to shipments of tuna in 
other forms as well. It was the consensus that the quota should be 
based on the amount of imported tuna which can be absorbed by the 
market without harm to the American fishermen, an estimated 25 
percent of domestic consumption. 


5. The position of tuna canners 

Special note should be made of the attitudes of members of the 
canning industry toward tuna fishery problems, particularly with 
regard to the question of importation of fresh and frozen fish. During 
the course of its investigation your committee found canners, generally 
speaking, to be divided into two separate groups in their opinions on 
this matter. On the one hand, the larger, longer established firms in 
California (Star-Kist Foods, Inc., Van Camp Sea Food C o., Westgate- 
California Tuna Packers, etc.) have a long history of dependence 
upon the domestic tuna fleet as their sole or primary source of supply. 
Some of these companies either own their own boats or have otherwise 
made financial investments in the fleet. Consequently, they tend to 
be sympathetic toward the fishermen’s point of view. Their support 
for a limitation on imports of fresh and frozen fish is based upon a 
real fear of what might result should the domestic fleet be destroyed 
by competition, leaving canners at the complete mercy of foreign 
suppliers for their raw material. 

The smaller California packers together with tuna canners located 
in the Pacific Northwest, on the Atlantic coast, and in Hawaii make 
up the second group. As a result of their less favorable competitive 
position within the canning industry, or simply because of their geo- 
graphic location, these concerns are either partially or wholly depend- 
ent upon supplies of lower cost imported fish, affording them a margin 
of $2 to $3 per case over processors packing ‘domestic ally caught fish. 
For this reason they are quite naturally opposed to any form oí 
restriction, tariff or quota, on the entry of fresh and frozen tuna, 
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All segments of the tuna-canning industry were united, however, 
in urging quota or higher tariff restrictions upon the importation of 
canned products, particularly of tuna canned in brine and canned 
tunalike fish. It was argued that the loss of a substantial portion of 
the canned tuna market to these low-duty articles has had a serious 
financial effect upon the industry às a whole, thus making it even more 
necessary to reduce costs by purchases of imported fish. 


IV. Seconpary Errects or THE FISHING INDUSTRY DEPRESSION 


The precipitous decline being experienced in the major commercial 
fisheries along the Pacific coast has inevitably had an adverse economic 
effect upon all other industries and activities in that area which supply 
fishermen’s needs or whose prosperity is otherwise directly dependent 
upon conditions within the fishing industry. This depressive effect 
extends as well to virtually every business activity in those coastal 
communities where fishermen live and spend their income. During 
its series of hearings in cities along the Pacific coast your committee 
was presented with compelling evidence of this general depression in 
the testimony of boatbuilders, marine suppliers, labor leaders, mer- 
chants, bankers, and civic leaders generally. 


1. Boatbuilding 


Of all the commercial activities which derive their support from the 
fishing industry, none has been more seriously hit than the operations 
of small boatyards that build and repair fishing vessels. A primary 
center of the Pacific Coast small boatbuilding industry is in the Puget 
Sound area, particularly the city of Tacoma, Wash. In past years 
Tacoma has supplied a major percentage of vessels in the American 
tuna fleet as well as of boats engaged in fishing operations in Alaska. 
The effect of depressed conditions in the tuna and salmon fishery upon 
local boatyards was the subject of hearings held in that city by your 
committee on December 5, 1955. Highlights of testimony given at 
that time indicate the growing concern of industry representatives. 

Mr. Charles M. Bevis, speaking for the Tacoma Shipyard Associa- 
tion, summarized the current situation and future outlook as follows: 


Of the 11 Tacoma yards * * *, 4 remain active. The 
rest are gone or are in a dormant state. The active yards 
now employ approximately 350 men. Within 4 months we 
foresee this force reduced to around 150. Unless relief in 
some form is close at hand the boatbuilding industry in 
Tacoma bids fair to pass from the enviable position it has 
held to near oblivion * * *. 

If the fishing industry is allowed to suffer from the ever- 
increasing strangulation of uncontrolled foreign competition, 
* * * here are the foreseeable results intimately affecting 
our boatyards’ welfare: (1) Death of the production division 
of our tuna industry, (2) a similar pattern of usurpation of 
the United States markets for other fish and fish products, 
(3) loss of virtually all of our market for commercial fishing 
vessels, (4) loss of the skilled craftsmen generated by and 
accumulated in our boatyard labor force during the past 
several decades, and (5) ultimate deterioration and loss of 
boatbuilding facilities and management which have served 
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The Western Boatbuilding Co. has qud in the construction 
of fishing vessels for over 45 years. 
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the industry down through the years and have proved their 
worth in the interests of national defense. 


organization had this to say: 


According to a statement submitted by the Seattle Shipbuilding 


The first effect we felt of this heavy importation of tuna 
from Japan was the abrupt stopping of orders for new vessels. 
The last new tuna fishing vessel that left Tacoma Harbor was 
in 1952 and that vessel has only been operating part time, as 
it were, due to the many tie-ups of the fishing industry in 
this phase. It is true, we have been building a few small 
fishing vessels for Alaska. However, we find these orders 
are now stopped for salmon vessels. * * * At present our 
company has a large tuna clipper that, when completed, will 
be valued at some half million dollars, and that vessel has 
been lying there for over a year without any work being 
done on it. There are no takers, no buyers. It is quite 
obvious that this lack of interest in new vessels is apparent, 
and especially when we see the conditions in the fishing 
industry, especially in tuna. 


& Drydocking Corp.: 


Speaking for the Tacoma boatyard labor force, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Carpenters’ Union No. 470, 


The fishing industry was hard hit this past season and 
‘needed repairs and contemplated new construction’ will 
again, for lack of working capital, have to be postponed 
or canceled entirely. Whereas in the past shipyards would 
assist the private owners in financing their needs, some of 
us find ourselves in dire need. 


submitted the following as part of their statement: 


Graphic evidence of growing idleness in the Tacoma area ship and 
boatbuilding industry was furnished by the local office of the State 
of Washington Employment Security Department. 
their data average monthl 


In 5 years the impact of Japanese competition on our un- 
protected tuna and salmon industry has virtually wiped out 
the construction of fishing boats in Tacoma yards. Once 
the source of employment of hundreds of highly skilled ship- 
wrights, these men are now being forced out of their jobs and 
compelled to find work elsewhere. The loss is serious. 
Not only does it deprive this port of a highly important 
industry, but it will cripple our national defense effort in the 
construction of that type of naval craft where skilled ship- 
yard workers play an important part. Our training system 
will come to a halt, and once the source of apprentices has 
dried. up, trained men in the shipbuilding industry will 
require years to replace. 


corresponding decreases in annual payroll figures. 


ir. Harvey Petrich of that 


According to 
employment in the industry has steadily 
declined from a postwar high of 909 in 1952 to only 631 in 1955 with 
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2. Other affected activities 


Pacific coast ship chandlers and marine suppliers rely upon a viable 
fishing industry for much of their prosperity. ‘The economic efiect 
of the fisheries crisis upon these dealers was described as follows at 
the Tacoma hearings by Mr. R. D. Ladd of the Pacific Marine 
Supply Co.: 

If less fish are being sought, and thus fewer boats being 
built and. repaired, the marine and fishing suppiy houses 
must find other activities in order to survive. Should this 
trend continue, it is quite possible that in a national emer- 
gency, our Puget Sound area would be sadly lacking in 
supplies necessary to support either the fisheries or the 
maritime. 'To sum up in one sentence: The marine and 
fishing supply business in Puget Sound and Alaska is today 
curtailed to the same degree as are the fisheries; however, our 
concern is toward the future às we watch Japan and other 
countries expand their fisheries with little or no control and 
with little or no tariif on imports of their products. 


Adverse secondary effects of the fishermen’s depression extend 
beyond the limited number of directly dependent industries, however. 
Particularly in the southern California tuna ports of San Diego and 
San Pedro, it is a problem for the entire community. Civic leaders 
there termed the tuna industry an economic mainstay for both cities, 
and concern for the future of the industry was expressed to your 
committee during its investigations by persons representing almost 
every important field of business activity in that area. 

Mr. John Harrison, a San Diego ship chandler, pointed out vet 
another important aspect of the problem in his testimony at your 
eommittee's San Pedro hearings: 


The ship chandlers of San Diego buy from the community 
of San Diego, from 500 different business firms, and from 
1,720 national firms. The problem of keeping a fishing fleet 
on the occan is the same problem as supporting a city. 
There is hardly any item of merchandise that you can think 
of that does not go aboard the tuna fleet. 

Now, the problem of the ship chandler is to supply that 
merchandise. Now, he doesn’t make it himseif. He buys 
it. He buys it from the communities and the States, and so 
forth, of the United States. You cannot think of any- 
thing, from the wool of Maine or the wheat. of Kansas or the 
peanuts of Florida, or whatever merchandise, machinery, or 
what have you, that does not come from some part of the 
United States. * * * 

I think that is the one thing that we can add to this, which 
го far bas not been toucked upon. It is à problem not just of 
the fisheries themselves, not just of us people here, but it is a 
problem that the people of the United States should give 
their attention to, to see that the condition is alleviated, 
because under the economy of America we cannot afford, 
under any circumstances, to throw away the amount of 
money that the fishing industry of the United States gives to 
the economy of the United States of America. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Fisheries problems summarized 


As a result of its investigations your committee finds that the 
various problems which today confront the United States commercial 
fishing industry can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Problems of fisheries management and development—how to 
establish and maintain a stable and economic level of abundance in 
each commercial fishery. 

(2) Import problems—how to protect the American fishing industry 
from the ruinous competition of low-cost fish and fish products being 
imported from ahead 

(3) Problems of marketing—how to promote stability in the mar- 
keting of fish and fish products, to encourage an orderly expansion of 
the market, and to assure to fishermen a fair and reasonable percentage 
of the consumer dollar spent on these products. 

It is the belief of your committee that present-day Federal activity 
in the commercial fisheries field is inadequate to cope with these 
problems. Executive powers are limited in scope, uncoordinated in 
administration, and unrelated by any basic policy for industry 
development. 

Federal programs for the regulation, improvement, and protection 
of domestic fisheries are all administered by the Department of the 
Interior through the Fish and Wildlife Service. The Service is 
essentially a conservation agency. Because of its subordinate status, 
limited appropriations, and unrelated responsibilities in other fields, 
it is administratively ill equipped to do the larger job of managing 
alone, or in cooperation with the States, the Nation’s commercial 
fisheries as a primary food resource as well as the source of economic 
livelihood for thousands of our citizens. 

Proper fisheries development often depends upon the cooperation 
of foreign countries, and important questions of conservation and 
management policy are involved in the negotiation and implementa- 
tion of international fisheries agreements. Under the present regime 
such policy decisions appear to be made almost unilaterally by the 
Department of State, subject to little or no control, guidance, or 
review by the Fish and Wildlife Service. This is to be contrasted 
with the practice of many foreign countries which have consolidated 
the handling of both domestic and international fisheries problems in 
one Government department, often of Cabinet rank. Because of the 
subordinate rank of fishery experts representing the United States at 
international conferences we are at a distinct disadvantage in dealing 
with such countries on important fisheries matters. 

In the field of international trade. there is today a complete lack of 
any comprehensive policy for protecting the commercial fishing 
industry, as such, from the injurious effects of imports of low-cost 
foreign fish and fish products. This is to be contrasted with the pro- 
tection afforded to agricultural food producers under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U. S. C. 624). As a conse- 
quence, our national tariff structure on fish and fish products has be- 
come an easy victim of ill-considered concessions to foreign countries 
under the reciprocal trade program. Furthermore, the otherwise 
laudable policy of gradually eliminating trade barriers, which under- 
lies this program, has in-applieation made it almost impossible to 
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establish a protective tariff or other restrictions on fisheries products 
imports where none existed in the past, regardless of changed con- 
ditions and a clearly apparent need. The fresh and frozen tuna 
situation is a good example of this. 

Federal aid in the field of fisheries products marketing is indirect 
and relatively meager. Limited market research programs are car- 
ried out by the Interior Department with the help of funds made 
available under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. In addition, the 
Government carries on modest statistical services, and Federal law 
does permit fishermen to form marketing cooperatives. Beyond 
these measures, however, fishermen are virtually “on their own" in 
marketing their product, and in sustaining themselves throughout 
the feast or famine cycle which has become common in their industry. 
On the other hand, agriculture, with much the same sort of problems, 
has long been the beneficiary of an elaborate program of Federal 
stabilization aid in the form of price supports, acreage control, and 
Government loans or other special credit arrangements. 


2. Creation of a new Government authority for the purpose of establishing 
and carrying out a basic policy for United States commercial fisheries 

It is clear that the whole future of our commercial fishing industry 
and fishery resources generally will be seriously threatened unless the 
Federal Government immediately faces up to the problems herein 
discussed and embarks upon a positive and vigorous program to 
overcome them. It is the opinion of your committee that such a 
program can best be carried out under the direction of a unified agency 
having broad powers and responsibilities with respect to both domestic 
and international fisheries matters. 

To this end, your committee recommends as an ultimate objective 
the establishment of a fisheries authority at a high Federal level for 
the purpose of implementing a comprehensive national policy toward 
the rehabilitation and stabilization of domestic commercial fisheries. 
In addition to assuming all Federal functions relating to such fisheries 
which are now performed by the Fish and Wildlife Service, this author- 
ity should also be charged to cooperate with the various State agencies 
having fisheries management responsibilities. Finally, the authority 
should be given the primary responsibility for advising the Secretary 
of State with regard to any fisheries questions involving foreign 
countries. 

It is important to add that any reorganization of Federal powers 
in the field of commercial fisheries, whatever the form, should in no 
way interfere with or detract from the equally important task of 
maintaining and preserving the Nation’s sport fisheries. 

The required redefinition of our national fisheries policy should 
include the following specific points: 


8. Recommendations regarding conservation and development 


(1) Institution of a vigorous program dedicated to the rehabilita- 
tion of Alaskan salmon runs, making full use of recent developments 
in the field of scientific fisheries management. This effort should 
include a critical review of the previously cited White Act of 1924. 
In carrying out this program special emphasis should be placed upon 
obtaining the assistance and advice of local authorities and commercial 
fishermen. 
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(2) Increased efforts to obtain international recognition of the 
principles of the Truman proclamation as covering all anadromous, 
coastal, and Continental Shelf fisheries. In this connection, the 
United States should seek the greatest possible degree of cooperation 
with other North American countries for the investigation and pro- 
tection of adjacent fisheries. 

(3) Continued opposition to attempts of foreign nations to appro- 
riate control over distinctly high seas fisheries, such as those for tuna, 
y extension of their territorial waters. 

(4) Prohibition of certain wasteful and injurious fishing practices 
by citizens of the United States, such as the pelagic fishing of salmon 
and the use of tangle nets for the catching of crabs. 

(5) Increased financial support for the work of the International 
North Pacific Fisheries Commission in its investigations concerning 
migration patterns of North Pacific salmon. 


4. Recommendations for the regulation of competitive imports 


It is obvious to your committee that any amount of effort which 
might be expended toward creating conditions of abundance and 
stability in our domestic fishery resource will be of no avail whatsoever 
unless the market for its products is likewise maintained and stabilized. 
For this reason it is recommended that any new fisheries authority 
ultimately be given the power to establish peril points for all fish 
and fish products, the importation of competitive products in excess 
of which would be deemed to result in substantial injury to domestic 
producers. In making its findings and recommendations in any 
particular case this authority should employ the same procedures as 
those now followed by the United States Tariff Commission in its 
import trade investigations, including the holding of public hearings. 
The establishment of more effective machinery for the equitable 
regulation of trade in foreign fishery products is considered by your 
cominittee to be essential to the purposes for which a new fisheries 
authority is recommended to be created. Under improved procedures 
conditions which have long plagued the tuna and ground-fish indus- 
tries, for example, would be subject to swift rectification. 

As a corollary to provision for necessary quantitative controls of the 
importation of competitive products, steps must be taken to insure that 
future foreign trade agreements involving fishery products do not con- 
tain terms which may be prejudicial to the long-term interests of 
domestic producers. A good example of tlie injury which can result 
from the shorisighted granting of foreign trade concessions is the cur- 
rent situation in the import of canned tuna. In a wartime trade agree- 
ment with Iceland our Government, apparently unwittingly, granted a 
low rate of duty on the importation of all fish canned in brine. Iceland 
produces absolutely no canned tuna, yet the most important single 
result of that concession was, to wipe out the high tariff protection 
enjoved by domestic tuna producers, fishermen and canners alike, by 
shifting the whole pattern of the canned tuna import trade from fish 
canned in oil to fish canned in brine. To better guard against such 
inexcusable occurrences in the future, your committee recommends 
that a new fisheries authority be represented at all foreign trade 
negotiations involving fisheries products. 
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5. Recommendations for economic aid 


In recent years your committee has given serious consideration to 
roposals for extending to the commercial fishing industry measures 
for economic support and market stabilization not unlike those which 
now apply to agricultural producers. Although recognizing the 
similarity of factors affecting the economic stability of both enter- 
prises, it is believed that the present aggravated condition of the com- 
mercial fishing industry stems primarily from problems of resource 
rehabilitation and import control. For that reason your committee 
does not at the present time advocate a program of marketing agree- 

ments, price supports, etc. for domestic fisheries. 

On the other биља! economic aid in the form of Federal credit is 
vitally needed, particularly in the more depressed segments of the 
industry. Your committee therefore recommends the adoption in 
some form of a fisheries stabilization program for the purpose of 
making loans to fishermen and to fishermen’s cooperatives. Such 
loans should be made for vessel construction or repair, for developing 
and expanding new markets, for increasing the production of fish and 
fishery products, and for other fishery activities which are in the 
public interest. 

ADDENDUM 


During the current session of Congress, and since the original 
preparation of this report, two pieces of legislation, S. 3275 and S. 3339, 
giving effect to most of the recommendations contained herein, were 
introduced and referred to your committee. The former of these, as 
finally reported to the Senate, provides for the establishment in the 
Department of the Interior of a Division of Fisheries, headed by an 
Assistant Secretary. This bill would also create a five-member 
United States Fisheries Commission within the Department with the 
new Assistant Secretary for Fisheries as its Chairman (S. Rept. 2017, 
May 17, 1956). The bill was passed by the Senate on May 24, 1956. 

It is ‘believed that S. 3275, as well as similar legislation being 
considered in the House of Representatives, represents a distinct 
step forward toward the development of a national fisheries policy. 
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APPENDIXES 


A. ConnEsPoNpENCE BETWEEN How. Epcanm B. Bnossanp, Cnuarn- 
MAN, UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, AND HON. WARREN G. 
MAGNUSON, CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, CONCERNING THE IMPORTATION OF TUNAFISH 


JuLY 8, 1955. 
How. Epcan B. Bnossanp, 
Chairman, United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Brossard: The Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries of this committee is currently conducting an investiga- 
tion of the United States tuna industry. A hearing on this subject 
was held in the Capitol yesterday at which representatives of several 
governmental agencies were present including a representative from 
the Tariff Commission. 

Testimony given at the hearing shows conclusively that the domestic 
tuna fishermen and boatowners are suffering serious and irreparable 
losses as a result of the large-scale importation of canned and frozen 
tuna from Japan, particularly the latter. This fact is corroborated 
by reports which the subcommittee has received from other sources. 
It is clearly apparent that unless almost immediate aid is given to 
American tuna fishermen in the form of import quota or tarifi restric- 
tions the entire economic foundation of this industry will be gravely 
threatened. To make matters worse, it is our understanding that the 
United States Government recently granted tariff concessions to Japan 
on various classes of tuna imports, concessions, which will stimulate 
even more detrimental foreign competition when they become effective 
in September. 

The problem of the domestic tuna fisherman has been growing in- 
creasingly acute for a period of several years. Had the interests of 
the tuna fishing industry been considered separately from those of 
the canners when the Commission made its ‘ ‘peril point” determina- 
tions last winter, I am sure that it would have recommended some 
form of regulation of frozen tuna imports. Fortunately, a way now 
exists for giving proper weight to the tuna ‘fishermen’s legitimate 
interests in future peril point or escape clause recommendations by 
the Commission. 

I refer, of course, to my amendment to section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 which defines realistically the term 
“domestic industry producing like or directly competitive products” 
as it is used in the act. I would be interested to know whether you 
agree with me in this regard. 

“I am asking the Commission to give this problem its immediate 
and thorough attention. I should also appreciate receiving your com- 
ments as to what action might be taken to provide the relief urgently 


required by American tuna fishermen. 


Sincerely, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, Chairman. 
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UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
July 20, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I have your letter of July 8, 1955, regarding 
the plight of domestic tuna fishermen and boatowners because of im- 

rts of frozen and canned tuna from Japan. You state that had the 
interests of the tuna-fishing industry been considered separately from 
those of the canners when the Tariff Commission made its “peril 
point” determinations last winter, the Commission would have recom- 
mended some form of regulation of frozen tuna imports. You fur- 
ther state that by reason of your amendment to section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 defining the term ‘‘domestic in- 
dustry producing like or directly competitive products” a way now 
exists for giving proper weight to the tuna fishermen’s legitimate 
interests in future peril point or escape clause recommendations by 
the Commission. 

In making its peril point determination on fresh and frozen tuna 
in connection with the recent negotiations with Japan, the Commission 
did consider the interests of the tuna-fishing industry separately from 
those of the canners. Obviously, the domestic tuna-fishing industry 
is the industry producing products “like or directly competitive” 
with imported frozen tuna. Accordingly, so far as this particular 
point is concerned, your amendment to section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 would make no change in the Commis- 
sion’s determination of the domestic industry concerned in either a 
peril point or an escape clause proceeding involving frozen tuna. 

When the question of imports of canned tuna is involved in a peril 
point or escape clause proceeding, the problem is different from that 
in proceedings involving frozen tuna. When the Commission made 
an escape-clause investigation in 1952 with respect to imports of 
canned bonito in oil and canned tuna and bonito 1n brine, imports of 
fresh and frozen tuna as well as of canned tuna in oil could not be 
covered by the investigation because the customs treatment of the 
latter imports was not covered by any trade-agreement concessions. 
A question, however, was involved as to whether the tuna fishermen 
and boatowners could properly be considered to be embraced in the 
domestic industry producing products like, or directly competitive 
with, the imports under consideration. The majority of the Com- 
mission in that investigation did not specificaily answer that question 
but stated that, even if the domestic tuna fishing operations should be 
regarded as part of the domestic industry producing products like or 
directly competitive with the imports under consideration, there 
would be no basis on which the Commission could made a finding that 
increased imports of canned tuna and bonito were causing or threat- 
ening serious injury to the fishing branch of the industry. In expla- 
nation of this view the majority said: 

“The direct import competition encountered by the domestic tuna 
fishery results from imports of fresh and frozen tuna which enter free 
of duty. Any reduction of imports of canned tuna resulting from 
increased tariff duties or the imposition of quotas would probably be 
largely offset by increased imports of fresh and frozen tuna.” 
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The minority of the Commission (the late Commissioner Gregg and 
I) held that the domestic industry ‘‘consists of the domestic tuna- 
fishing interests and the domestic tuna packers.” 

The amendment to section 7 raises a question of whether the inter- 
ests of the tuna fishermen and boatowners may be considered in a 
peril-point or escape-clause proceeding relating to canned tuna. The 
definition of “domestic industry” made by the amendment under 
consideration reads as follows: 

“The terms ‘domestic industry producing like or directly competi- 
tive products’ and ‘domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles’ mean that portion or subdivision of the produc- 
ing organizations manufacturing, assembling, processing, extracting, 
growing, or otherwise producing like or directly competitive products 
or articles in commercial quantities. In applying the preceding 
sentence, the Commission shall (so far as practicable) distinguish or 
separate the operations of the producing organizations involving the 
like or directly competitive products or articles referred to in such 
sentence from the operations of such organizations involving other 
products or articles.’ 

The above definition requires that only those operations of the pro- 
ducing organizations involving the like or directly competitive prod- 
uct, viz, operations involving the production of canned tuna, be con- 
sidered as the domestic industry concerned in an escape-clause 
investigation relating to canned tuna. In other words, the statute 
now specifically precludes a holding such as that of the minority in 
the 1952 escape-clause case above referred to, that the domestic 
industry producing the product which is like or directly competitive 
with imported canned tuna consists of the domestic fishing interests 
and the domestic tuna packers. 

With respect to your request for comments as to what action might 
be taken to provide the relief urgently required by American tuna 
fishermen, I would point out that as a result of the recent negotiations 
with Japan canned tuna in oil and in brine, as well as fresh or frozen 
albacore, are now the subject of trade-agreement concessions. It is 
understood that these concessions will become effective on September 
10, 1955. Concessions granted in trade agreements are, of course, 
subject to withdrawal or modification under the escape-clause pro- 
cedure. However, in view of the fact that these items were recently 
the subject of peril-point findings, and since the concessions are pre- 
sumptively within the Tariff Commission’s peril points, it must be 
assumed that the concessions which were granted on these items were 
not determined by the Tariff Commission to be such as would cause 
or threaten serious injury to the domestic industries concerned. In 
order for the escape-clause procedure to be appropriately invoked 
there must have elapsed a sufficient time during which imports enter 
under the concession rates to enable a determination whether, as a 
result of the customs treatment reflecting the concessions, the articles 
are being imported in such increased quantities, either actual or 
relative to domestic production as to cause or threaten serious injury 
to the domestic industry producing like or directly competitive 
products. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ералв В. Brossarp, Chairman. 
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B. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN Mıss FLORENCE KIRLIN, ACTING 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE; THE HONORABLE THRUSTON В. 
Morton, AssisTANT SECRETARY OF STATE; AND THE HONORABLE 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, CHAIRMAN, SENATE INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, CONCERNING CONDITIONS IN THE 

AMERICAN Tuna FISHING INDUSTRY 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Washington, August 3, 1955. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreig gn Commerce, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Senator Macnuson: Reference is made to previous cor- 
respondence we have had regarding the status of the executive con- 
sideration of the situation of the domestic tuna industry. This con- 
sideration has now been completed, and I am now in a position to 
report to you the conclusions reached by the participating agencies, 
namely, the Departments of the Interior, Commerce, Labor, Defense, 
Treasury, and State. 

A number of possibilities for helping the industry were considered. 
As might be expected, upon delving into some of them it was found 
that for one reason or another the door was closed or the pathway led 
{о а dead end. In other respects, however, some positive steps by the 
Government can and are being taken. 

Because it had been specifically suggested, the first course of action 
explored was that of a quota on imports of fresh or frozen tunafish 
from Japan and other countries, principally Peru. Under existing law, 
the only way in which such a quota could be imposed by the President 
by proclamation would be pursuant to an escape-clause proceeding 
under the Trade Agreements Extension Act. This approach is un- 
available, however, because there is presently no concession on imports 
of fresh or frozen tunafish in any of this country’s trade agreements. 
An escape-clause proceeding before the Tariff Commission may not be 
initiated unless there has been such a concession. 

This situation will alter when the trade agreement negotiations that 
were recently completed at Geneva are put into effect on the 10th of 
September of this year. During those negotiations, imports into this 
country of fresh or frozen albacore tunafish, which presently enter free 
of duty, were bound on the free list. Such a binding can, as a matter 
of law, form the basis for an application to the United States Tariff 
Commission for the commencement of a proceeding under the escape 
clause. Thus, if the industry were so inclined, it would be free in due 
course to apply to the Tariff Commission and, in such circumstances, 
there would be open to the Commission under the law the possibility 
of considering a recommendation to the President that a quota be 
imposed on such imports. 

The six Departments which studied this problem also examined the 
possibility of an executive agreement between the United States and 
Japanese Governments as to the amount of fresh or frozen tunafish 
that Japan would ship into this country. The difficulty with this 
possibility is that it would be in direct conflict with existing interna- 
tional commitments from which the United States derives imporiant 
advantages. Under these commitments the use of quantitative 
restrictions is limited by international agreement to specific situations, 
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none of which appears applicable in this particular case. Other serious 
problems would also be involved in embarking upon this course of 
action. The Departments gave this possibility every test but con- 
cluded, in the last analysis, that it was not feasible. 

Aside from the question of limitations on imports, it has been con- 
cluded that certain other positive steps can be taken by the Govern- 
ment to aid the industry's efforts to better its position. 

The Department of State will engage in conversations with the 
Japanese ние. discussing the desirability of Japan’s under- 
taking early action to improve wage standards and practices in its 
tuna-fishing industry. At the Geneva meetings on the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade the Japanese Government formally stated 
that “It was the foremost concern of the Japanese Government that 
wage standards and practices be maintained at fair levels in industries, 
including export industries, of Japan." The Department of State 
will suggest to the Japanese Government that their tuna-fishing indus- 
try would be a good place to take action to achieve this objective. 

Another conclusion that has been reached by the six Departments 
is that it would be of considerable benefit to the American industry, if 
every possible effort were made to promote a continuing expansion of 
the market for tunafish in the United States. To this end, if the 
United States tuna industry would be interested, the Department of 
State is prepared to suggest to the Japanese Government the possi- 
bility of the Japanese industry participating financially with the 
American industry in an advertising an market development cam- 
paign. Such a campaign could result in a further expansion of the 
market to the benefit of all concerned. 

The Department of the Interior is actively pursuing its current 

romotional and research activity in support of the tuna industry. 

his program of positive Government action in market development, 
production, and consumption research under the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act will be stepped up to the long-run fundamental advantage of the 
American industry. 

The Small Business Administration will give priority attention to 
loan requests from the tuna industry and has already taken steps to 
apprise the industry’s associations and other organizations d the 
services available to their members under the programs of the agéncy. 

In addition to these important steps, which are all being currently 
implemented, other measures are being taken which are М to 
further the same end. For example, the Veterans’ Administration 
has increased its purchases and is encouraging greater use of tunafish 
in its hospitals. In the same vein, the Department of Defense has 
accelerated its purchases of tunafish. 

The six Departments which have considered this matter believe that 
all of these factors described will be of aid to the industry in its effort 
to strengthen its economic position. In this regard, the administra- 
tion has a continuing interest in the attainment of this important 
objective. 

Sincerely yours, 
Turuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Aveust 15, 1955. 
Ноп. Тнвозтом В. Мовтом, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dwar Mr. Morton: I have received your letter of August 3, 1955, 
reporting conclusions of the recent joint study of United States tuna 
industry problems by several of the executive agencies. A number 
of possible courses of action by the executive branch for the relief of 
American tuna fishermen are suggested, the principal ones being: 

(a) Conversations with the Japanese Government for the pur- 
pose of suggesting an improvement in the wage standards and 
practices of that country’s tuna-fishing industry; 

(6) An advertising and market development campaign to be 
undertaken jointly by the American and Japanese tuna industries, 
together with a stepped-up promotional and research program 
under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act; 

(c) The granting of Small Business Administration loans on & 
priority basis to qualified members of the domestic tuna industry. 

I am gratified with the results of this study and urge that the above- 
mentioned action be taken without delay. At the same time, there 
appears to be some question as to whether the specific steps suggested 
in your letter will, by themselves, provide a омеа solution to 
the problem at hand. 

There is considerable evidence that the principal factor contributing 
to the distressed condition of the domestic tuna-fishing industry, if 
not the actual cause of this condition, is the ever-expanding volume 
of frozen tuna from Japan and other foreign countries which has been 
flooding the market and underselling our United States-caught fish. 
In the past several weeks my office has received many, many letters 
and telegrams from fishermen and their families all up and down the 
west coast stating that if they are forced to sell their catches at a 
price which is competitive with that of frozen imports they will soon 
be driven out of business. From this correspondence, and other 
reports I have received, it appears that unless some means are found 
for an equitable regulation of frozen tuna imports there may be very 
little left of our tuna-fishing industry to benefit from the effects of 
other long-range remedial measures which might be taken. 

I note from your letter that the study group explored the possibility 
of executive action to establish an outright quota on fresh and frozen 
tuna imports but that this was rejected as not being feasible at the 
present time. It has been suggested to me, however, that practical 
alternative methods might exist for the regulation of tuna imports 
through congressional action and I should like to know whether these 
possibilities were considered by the group. 

First, it has been proposed that all imports of fresh and frozen tuna 
be made dutiable on a per pound basis. In this connection, you will 
recall that in 1952, when imports were running at less than half their 
current rate, a bill (H. R. 5693), to establish a duty of 3 cents per 
pound on such imports, was passed by the House and narrowly 
defeated in the Senate. A second alternative is one which was origi- 
nally suggested by representatives of the Department of State and 

other executive agencies during the hearings which were held on H. R. 
5693. According to this plan a limited amount of fresh and frozen 
tuna would be allowed to enter the country free each year with a duty 
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to be levied only on imports in excess of that amount. In view of the 
fact that imports of fresh and frozen albacore tuna have been bound 
on the duty-free list as a concession to Japan, it appears that any 
measures for tariff regulation must for the present be confined to 
nonalbacore varieties. It is my understanding, however, that these 
varieties currently make up over one-half of fresh and frozen tuna 
imports. 

Aside from the apparent absolute need for frozen import regulation 
the question has also been raised as to whether our Government can 
equitably continue to provide protection from foreign competition to 
the United States tuna-canning industry in the form of duties on 
canned tuna imports while refusing any sort of direct protection to 
domestic tuna fishermen. Prior to about 1950 domestic-caught fish 
were almost the sole source of supply to the canning industry, there- 
fore, a high duty on canned tuna afforded virtually as much protection 
to tuna fishermen as to tuna canners. The pattern of imports during 
the past 5 years indicates, however, that tuna which has been pre- 
vented from entering this country in canned form because of higher 
tariffs has simply entered in frozen form instead. Under these circum- 
stances, duties on the canned product now appear to provide little or 
no protection to tuna fishermen. There seems to be little argument 
that from the points of view of numbers employed, capital investment, 
and importance to the national security the fishing industry is as 
much entitled to tariff protection as the canning industry. If that 
protection is no longer afforded through a duty on canned tuna, a 
duty on the directly competing product would appear to be justified. 

I should appreciate receiving comments on the points raised in this 
letter from the Department and from the other agencies which par- 
ticipated in the tuna industry study, particularly as to the feasibility 
of an outright duty or a duty-free quota plan for direct regulation of 
fresh ond frozen tuna imports, and as to whether such procedures, if 
limited to nonalbacore tuna, would be in any way inconsistent with 
this country’s international obligation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


Остоввк 15, 1955. 
Ноп. Тновзтох В. Morron, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morton: Reference is made to your letter of August 23 
relative to the study of the situation in the domestic tuna industry and 
your advice that the six executive departments participating in the 
study would submit comments on certain points raised in my inquiry 
of August 15. 

My committee is holding hearings on this problem in San Francisco 
on October 31. I would be pleased to have the above comments prior 
to that time. In addition thereto, in your letter of August 3 on this 
subject, you reported to the committee that it was not advisable to 
enter into executive agreement with the Japanese Government regard- 
ing the amount of tuna imports into the United States on the ground 
that there was a possibility such an agreement would be in direct 
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conflict with existing international commitments from which the 
United States derives important advantages. Will you please make 
available to the committee the agreements or treaties containing the 
conflicting commitments and your comments as to the areas of con- 
flict between existing and the proposed executive agreement. In this 
connection you further stated that there were other serious problems 
involved in embarking upon this course of action. I would appreciate 
it if you would outline the other serious problems so that we may have 
the full benefit of the views of your Department and the other agencies 
concerned. 

Please address your reply to my request to my office in Seattle, 
Wash., room 900, United States courthouse. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chai man. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
October 28, 1955. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Senator MacNusow: Further reference is made to your 
inquiry of August 15, 1955, as to the feasibility of imposing a tariff 
or tariff quota on imports of frozen nonalbacore tuna and whether 
such action would be in any way inconsistent with this country’s 
international obligations. 

While the imposition of a tariff on nonalbacore tuna would not 
violate any international commitments of the United States, such 
action would appear to be contrary to our foreign trade program as 
set forth bv the President. It would also appear to be inconsistent 
with our efforts to help Japan and other countries establish sound 
national economies and thus to promote the security objectives of the 
United States. 

A basic factor in the tuna situation has been the persistent upward 
trend in domestic consumption. Domestic consumption has expanded 
rapidly in recent years, increasing from 93 million pounds in 1946 to 
233 million pounds in 1954. and the size of the domestic pack of tuna- 
fish has generallv followed the same trend. The domestic pack of 
canned tuna reached a record high of nearly 210 million pounds in 
1954 compared with 90 million pounds in 1946. This significant 
increase in our production and consumption of tuna has taken place 

rimarily because domestically caught and imported tunafish has 
Pooh readily available to domestie consumers at reasonable prices in 
relation to those of meat, poultry. dairy products, and other varieties 
of fish which compete with tuna for a place on the household menu. 
A tariff on nonalbacore tuna. which represented more than one-half 
of our total imports of tuna in 1954, would result in higher costs to 
domestic processing enterprises and would be reflected in an even 
larger increase in retail prices. To the extent that higher retail prices 
should lead to a decline in the demand for tuna, they would impair 
the growth of tuna consumption in the United States. The six exec- 
utive agencies which studied the tuna problem concluded that it 
would be a considerable benefit to the American industry if every 
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possible effort were made to promote a continuing expansion of the 
market for tuna in the United States. The imposition of a tariff on 
nonalbacore tuna might be contrary to this objective. 

A tariff on nonalbacore tuna mi he adversely affect segments of the 
domestic tuna industry. Three large canning companies based in 
southern California produce ap roximately 70 percent of the total 
United States pack of tuna. hay rely principally on the domestie 
catch of tuna but also buy imported fish. Some 30 other smaller 
canneries located in California, Washington, Oregon, Hawaii, and on 
the east coast depend heavily on imported fish to meet their require- 
ments. To the extent that the supply of nonalbacore tuna would be 
restricted by a tariff, the domestic canneries that rely on foreign 
sources for all or part of their requirements of raw fish might be placed 
at a competitive disadvantage with those that obtain most or all of 
their supplies from domestic fisheries. 

From the broad viewpoint of our national interests, both domestic 
and in the field of foreign affairs, there are other important reasons 
for not imposing a tariff on nonalbacore tuna. Japan relies to a large 
extent on its dollar earnings from tuna and other exports to the 
United States to help pay for such essential imports from the United 
States as raw cotton, wheat, rice, barley, soybeans, coal, petroleum 
products, and other commodities. In 1954 Japan’s total imports 
from the United States were valued at $677 million while Japan’s 
exports to the United States amounted to $276 million, leaving an 
import deficit of $400 million. Since Japan buys far more from the 
United States than it sells to the United States, any restriction on its 
dollar earnings would tend to be reflected in declining United States 
exports to Japan particularly of agricultural products which are in 
wa supply in this country. 

he imposition of a duty on nonalbacore tuna would undoubtedly 
adversely affect our relations with Japan. A large and expanding 
volume of producticn and foreign trade is indispensable tot he economic 
welfare of Japan. To assist Japan in its efforts to expand its foreign 
trade, the United States and 17 other countries recently engaged in 
tariff negotiations in Geneva, Switzerland, and exchanged mutually 
beneficial tariff concessions on a wide range of products with Japan. 
In the absence of a clear-cut demonstration of the necessity for such 
a step, action on our part to curtail imports of nonalbacore tuna would 
be inconsistent with our efforts to promote economic stability in Japan 
and to persuade other countries to expand the opportunities for trade 
with Japan. 

Such action would also create problems involving our foreign rela- 
tions with the other American Republics. Peru and Ecuador, and to 
a lesser extent, Mexico, Costa Rica, Chile, and Panama, have also been 
suppliers of nonalbacore tuna. This Government has been making 
special efforts to improve its relations with each of these countries 
and with the American Republics generally. The Vice President 
and other high United States officials have made trips to Latin 
America. The United States has recently met with the other Ameri- 
can Republics in a number of international conferences, including 
the economic conference at Rio de Janerio last November at which it 
was agreed to seek ways to reduce or eliminate barriers to international 
trade. Action to restrict imports of nonalbacore tuna would there- 
fore not only have an unfortunate effect on our efforts to promote 
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hemispheric solidarity but might well lead to requests for similar 
treatment on other commodities and provide our trading partners 
throughout the free world with tangible reason to question the sin- 
cerity of our professed intentions regarding trade policy. 

It is possible that a restriction on nonalbacore tuna imports might 
have adverse effects on our fishery relations with certain countries on 
the Pacific coast of Latin America. It might, for example, prejudice 
our efforts to secure international cooperation in the scientific conser- 
vation of tuna and tuna bait fishes in the eastern Pacific Ocean off 
Central and South America. The continued availability of tuna and 
tuna bait fishes is essential to the operations of the domestic tuna 
fleet which takes a preponderance of its catch in waters south of the 
Mexican border. 

The foregoing are some of the considerations which would have to 
be taken into account by the executive branch in determining whether 
any proposal to impose a certain tariff or a specified tariff quota 
on imports of nonalbacore tuna would be in the national interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE KIRLIN, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1955. 


Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Seattle, Wash. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Reference is made to previous cor- 
respondence we have had on the subject of imports of tuna from 
Japan and your inquiry of October 15, 1955, regarding the areas 
of conflict between existing agreements and the suggested executive 
agreement and the nature of the other serious problems involved in 
entering into such an agreement. 

An executive agreement to limit imports of tunafish into the 
United States would be in direct conflict with the obligations of 
the United States under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Under article XI of the general agreement the United States has 
agreed not to impose quantitative restrictions on imports with 
certain exceptions. These exceptions permit the United States 
to impose quantitative restrictions on imports of any agricultural or 
fisheries products when such restrictions are necessary to the enforce- 
ment of Government measures which operate: (a) To restrict the 
quantities of the like domestic product permitted to be produced or 
marketed; and (b) to remove a temporary surplus by making the 
surplus available to certain groups of domestic consumers free of 
charge or at prices below the current market level. It is not believed 
that either of these exceptions could be invoked because there are no 
governmental measures in effect restricting the quantity of fish 
produced or marketed in the United States and no governmental 
surplus disposal program in effect for tunafish. 

Apart from being in direct conflict with the international obligations 
of the United States, any restrictive executive agreement would create 
a number of other serious problems involving our international rela- 
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tions and the domestic tuna industry itself. To ask Japan to restrict 
its exports would interfere with our efforts to help Japan establish a 
sound national economy and to get other countries to open their 
markets to Japanese goods and thus promote the security objectives 
of the United States in the Far East. Moreover, to ask Japan to 
limit its exports to the United States without a corresponding approach 
to other countries exporting tuna to the United States would fead to 
charges of discrimination and provide Japanese Communists and 
nationalistic politicians with another weapon to stir up Japanese 
public opinion against the United States and jeopardizing our security 
interests in that ‘country. 

From the standpoint of the domestic industry, there would be the 
extremely difficult problem of allocating any quota among domestic 
canners. ‘To the extent that imports of fresh or frozen tuna would 
be restricted, the domestic canneries that rely on foreign sources for 
all or part of their supply of raw fish might be placed at a competitive 
disadvantage in comparison with those that obtain most of their 
supplies from domestic fisheries. The domestic canneries most de- 
pendent on foreign sources of supply are located in the Pacific North- 
west and the Atlantic Coast States. 

Domestic consumption of tuna has reached record levels in the 
United States in recent years because tunafish has been freely available 
at reasonable prices in relation to those of meat and other alternative 
protein foods. Limiting the supply of tunafish through an import 
quota would undoubtedly result in higher costs to domestic processing 
enterprises which would in turn be reflected in higher retail prices. 
To the extent that higher prices would lead to a decline in the demand 
for tuna they would impair the growth of tuna consumption in the 
United States. 

Finally, the negotiation of any agreement to limit imports of tuna- 
fish would lead to requests for similar treatment by other industries 
and would have unfortunate repercussions on the President’s program 
of reducing unnecessary barriers to international trade. 

The comments you requested regarding the feasibility of a tariff or 
tariff quota on imports of nonalbacore tuna will be forwarded to you 
shortly in a separate letter. 

A copy of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which 
contains the commitment regarding the use of import quotas is en- 
closed in response to your request, 

Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE KIRLIN, 
Acting Assistant Secretary. 
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TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS OF ALASKA AND THE 
PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Juur 25 (legislative day, JuLr 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Maanuson, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[Pursuant to S. Res. 13 and S. Res. 163 84th Cong.] 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held hearings 
as follows in 1955: October 10 and 11 in Anchorage, Alaska; October 
14 and 15 in Juneau, Alaska; October 19 and 20 in Seattle, Wash.; 
and October 31 in San Francisco, Calif. The purpose of the hearings 
was to receive testimony on the transportation problems of Alaska 
and the west coast with particular reference to the more important 
transport problems which bear on the economic development of these 
two areas. 

The hearings were attended by the chairman of your committee 
and Senator Andrew F. Schoeppel of Kansas, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Numerous witnesses were heard. These include private citizens, 
elected representatives to the Territorial legislature and the Congress, 
representatives of chambers of commerce, truckers, labor spokesmen, 
merchants, Government employees, representatives of the shipping 
industry, stevedores, transportation consultants, and airline officials. 
From the testimony presented by these witnesses, many of whom have 
a first-hand practical knowledge of the transportation needs and 
problems of Alaska and Pacific Coast States, the committee believes 
that it received an accurate picture of the transportation problems 
involved. 

Delegate Bartlett not only attended the hearings but presented able 
testimony drawn from his intimate knowledge of the affairs of Alaska. 
The committee has found his assistance and advice of great value both 
in holding the hearings and rendering this report. 

For the purpose of brevity and clarity the report is presented in 
two parts: The first deals with the principal transportation problems 
of Al. the second with the major transportation problems facing 
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the maritime industry of the Pacific Coast States. As will be pointed 
out, some of the problems of Alaska and the Pacific coast are inter- 
related, thereby adding to their complexity and difficulty of solution. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS OF ALASKA AND PACIFIC COAST 


PRINCIPAL TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS OF ALASKA 


From the testimony received at the hearings it may be seen that 
Alaska is unusually beset with transportation problems. These arise 
from the fact that Alaska is a relatively newly developed area, rich in 
the products of mines, forests, and the ocean. The problems are made 
even more difficult by the ruggedness of a large part of the Alaskan 
terrain and by its strategic importance as a base for military opera- 
tions. Although a part of the North American Continent, it is rela- 
tively inaccessible from the United States by land transportation and 
must depend mostly on water and air transportation. As in any 
newly developed area, there are many adjustments to be made before 
most of Alaska’s transportation problems can be adequately solved. 
The Congress, the people of Alaska, and those interested in the eco- 
nomic development of Alaska will all be called upon in time to con- 
tribute their skill and experience. 

The following brief discussion is offered as a relatively short sum- 
mary of the transportation problems faced by Alaska, both internally 
and those brought about by commerce and intercourse with the 
United States. No attempt is made to assess the importance of all 
of the various problems, nor are solutions offered for the perplexing 
matters involved. The discussion is not intended to be exhaustive 
but only. to touch upon the principal transportation problems. 


Problem 1. River and harbor improvements, including need for small- 
boat harbors 


Because of its dependence on water transportation and because of 
the geographical formations making up its coastline, river and harbor 
improvement is extremely important to the economic development of 
Alaska. This work is largely under the control of the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army. Under the Flood Control Act of 
1948, the Army engineers were directed to make a preliminary survey 
of the rivers and harbors of Alaska with the view to determining the 
advisability of improvements in the interest of navigation, flood 
control, hydroelectric power and related water uses. 

Under this directive the Army engineers are proceeding with the 
survey of the harbors and rivers of Alaska. In this study the Terri- 
tory has been divided into 7 general areas and reports have been 
completed on the following 5 areas: Southeastern Alaska; Cook Inlet 
and tributaries; Copper River and gulf coast, Tanana River Basin, 
southwestern Alaska, including the Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, 
and the Aleutian chain. 

A report on northwestern Alaska, including the Seward Peninsula 
and the Arctic Slope, is essentially complete and will be submitted 
in the near future. Work is underway on a report of the Yukon and 
Kuskokwin River Basins. (For a description of the status of the 
various projects in Alaska, consult the material beginning at page 
17 of the printed transcript of the hearings.) Substantial amounts 
of money have been appropriated by те for various of these 
projects and additional appropriations will be necessary before these 
projects are completed. 
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The importance of small-boat harbors should be emphasized. 
Protection for these small boats which are used in fishing and other 
occupations in Alaska and are often the only private means of trans- 
portation available, is mandatory. It was pointed out in the hearings 
that the high insurance rates on fishing vessels in Alaska is caused by 
the inadequacies of these harbors. 


Problem 2. Highways and railroads between Alaska and the United States 


Water portion for freight and air transportation for both 
passengers and property between the United States and Alaska is 
adequate at present. There is a need, however, in addition for 
development of railroad and highway facilities between the Territory 
and the United States, particularly between the Pacific Northwest and 
the Territory. 

5. 985, 84th Congress, introduced by the chairman, has been 
approved by both the Senate and the House. This measure would 
set up a joint American-Canadian Commission to make studies and 
to render reports on highway and rail connections between the 
Territory and the United States. Adequate planning by such a 
competent group by the direction of Congress is necessary before 
construction of such facilities can begin; so action under S. 985 or a 
similar bill is a necessary preface to actual construction of the highways 
or railroads to further connect Alaska with the United States. 


Problem 8. Seatrain and roll-on roll-off service 


Maritime shipping is the economic lifeline of Alaska. Ocean trans- 
portation brings to Alaska almost every item that is used there and 
takes away products of Alaska. Maritime shipping is the prime means 


of supply to the military forces in Alaska. Important changes are 
taking place in the service rendered by the water carriers. The con- 
ventional freight-handling methods on oceangoing steamers are being 
керо by the use of containers and palletized cargo operations. In 


addition, plans for the so-called seatrain service or roll-on roll-off 
service between Seattle and Alaska have been far advanced during the 
past year. This service involves the use of ships constructed to allow 
either the transportation of loaded freight cars or truck-trailer bodies, 
or both. The handling of these fully loaded vehicles is more econom- 
ical than the conventional methods of loading and unloading vessels. 

At present, Alaska Freight Lines brings in Re containing sealed 
truck bodies which were loaded in the Pacific Northwest and are not 
opened until they reach their ultimate destination in Alaska. This 
operation is carried on between Seattle and Anchorage in the summer 
&nd between Seattle and Seward for the remainder of the year. 

A trainship operating agreement has been made between the Alaska 
Steamship Co. and the United States Department of the Interior, 
acting by and through the Alaska Railroad, to inaugurate a common- 
carrier service between Seattle and Whittier by the use of vessels 
that will be primarily railroad-car carriers with space for trailer 
bodies. This new service awaits the construction of the special pur- 

ose vessels necessary and the terminal facilities required. Alaska 
Steamship now provides van service on its present vessels. 

The Alaska Steamship Co. entered into the operating agreement 
with the understanding that conventional steamship service to other 
ports of Alaska will be continued. Thus, the long-established policy 
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of the Alaska Steamship Co., which has served the Territory for over 
60 years, will remain unchanged with the establishment of the train- 
- service between Seattle and Whittier. 

ther ports in Alaska have expressed an interest in seatrain service. 
Тће development of additional service depends on & number of 
factors including the economic needs of the Territory and the require- 
ments of the military for such transportation service for defense. 


Problem 4. Discontinuance of passenger service by water to Alaska 

Since 1895 a principal attraction was the steamship voyage from 
Seattle through the Inside Passage to Alaska. This unique trip with 
its beautiful scenery and protection from rough water was an addi- 
tional incentive to take a vacation in Alaska. Because this passenger 
service was unprofitable it was discontinued in October 1954 by the 
Alaska Steamship Co. 

In response to a question by the chairman during the course of the 
hearings as to the hope for the future passenger travel by ship to 
Alaska, the president of the Alaska Steamship Co. stated that in his 
opinion such service could not be profitably resumed. He stated 
that even with assurance of receiving the passengers now carried by 
MSTS the service would not be profitable. 

The problem remains of whether passenger service will be resumed 
between Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. Apparently some Gov- 
ernment aid will be necessary to revive the service because of the 
seasonal nature and the relatively high cost of conducting the opera- 
tion. At present, commercial airline passenger travel is the only 
practical means of public transportation between the United States 
and Alaska. 


Problem &. Highways in Alaska 


The building and maintenance of highways in the Territory are 
made difficult by the rugged terrain and wide variations in tempera- 
ture. The problem is complicated by the needs for defense. The 
relatively small population and large land area have aggravated the 
problem of adequately financing Alaska’s highways. Although the 
Government has contributed to the cost of highway construction in 
Alaska, these contributions have dropped steadily and substantially 
over the last several years. 

Until the passage of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 Alaska, 
unlike the 48 States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, was not under the 
Federal-aid highway system. With the recent passage of this new 
legislation, Alaska will be allowed allocations of funds for Federal- 
&id systems on the same basis as Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District 
of Columbia. Alaska’s share will be 10 percent of the cost of highway 
construction, the Federal Government to pay the remaining 90 per- 
cent. Further, the responsibility for building roads in Alaska is 
transferred to the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, 
from the Alaska Road Commission, Department of Interior. 

The enactment of the 1956 statute should insure more adequate 
highways for the Territory, both for military and civil use. 


Problem 6. Certification of airlines serving Alaska 


Despite the vital importance of air transportation to Alaska the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has pursued a policy of granting temporary 
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certificates both to intra-Alaska carriers and smaller carriers operating 
exclusively between the United States and Alaska. This policy has 
placed an undue financial burden on the carriers in requiring them to 
appear frequently before the CAB for renewal of certificates. It has 
also made it difficult for these airlines to obtain financing on favorable 
terms or to allow the airlines to insure their patrons that the service 
would be of permanent nature. 

The committee believes that the air transport needs of the Territory 
which are so necessary to its development are not best served by the 
pursuit of such policy on the part of the CAB. 

It should be pointed out that the CAB followed a similar pattern 
of granting temporary certificates for feeder airlines operating within 
the United States. Legislation has been passed to require the Board 
to make these certificates permanent. ‘The committee is of the opinion 
that similar action is desirable for airlines having temporary certificates 
for intra-Alaska service and for service between the Territory and 
the States. 

Paradoxically, the CAB favors the passage of such legislation 
although by the exercise of its administrative discretions these cer- 
tificates could be made permanent. 

in order to hasten the granting of permanent certificates to airlines 
serving Alaska the chairman has introduced two bills: S. 3163 to 
amend section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order 
to authorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
in Hawaii and Alaska. This bill has passed both the Senate and the 
House with minor amendments by each; and S. 3164 to amend 
section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to au- 
thorize permanent certification for certain air carriers operating 
between the United States and Alaska. This bill has passed the 
Senate without amendment but is still pending in the House. 


Problem 7. Railroad freight-rate discrimination within the United States 
against Alaskan traffic 

A serious barrier to the economic development of Alaska is the 
freight-rate discrimination against Alaskan traffic by railroads 
within the United States. On the transcontinental rail movement 
within the United States of Alaskan traffic, rates are for the most 
part substantially higher than on identical export-import traffic 
destined to or received from points in transpacific countries, the west 
coast of South America and many islands in the Pacific, including 
Hawaii. Although the rail service rendered is identical for both 
Alaskan traffic and export or import traffic the former suffers a sub- 
stantial discrimination against it, paying sometimes as much as 
100 percent higher rates. 

The General Services Administration has filed a complaint with the 
ICC charging that this discrimination against Alaskan traffic is 
unlawful. This proceeding is designated as ICC Docket 31755, 
United States v. Great Northern Railway Company et al. Hearings 
have been held before an ICC examiner both in Alaska and in the 
United States. A proposed report by the examiner is the next step 
in the proceedings to be followed by action by the ICC on the 
examiner’s report, 
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Problem 8. Competition of Military Sea Transport Service with private 
shipping companies 

This is a perennial problem. MSTS plus MATS furnish compe- 
tition to private companies not only on Alaskan transportation but to 
other parts of the world as well.. The committee considers unnecessary 
competition by the military with private air and shipping lines, most 
of whom as subsidized, as extremely poor economic practice. The 
committee has consistently urged that the Department of Defense 
lessen its transportation activities which compete with commercial 
concerns, Some reductions have been made. There seems to be no 
easy answer to this problem, however. 

Constant vigilance and review of the situation by the committee 
plus action on specific undesirable military transportation activities 
seem to be the best course of action to reduce such competition. 

In another area the military performs stevedore service, using 
military personnel to the detriment of both management and workers 
engaged in commercial stevedoring activities. This is another area in 
which careful scrutiny of the military’s activities will be necessary if 
competition with private enterprise is to be eliminated. 

Problem 9. Need for regulation of competition between the Alaskan 
Railroad and motor carriers 


By legislation passed in 1914, the Alaska Railroad was authorized 
in order to furnish rail transportation necessary to the economic 
development of Alaska. Material on the origin and purpose as well 
as the accomplishments of the Alaska Railroad may be found begin- 
ning at page 125 of the printed transcript of the hearings. It is 
sufficient to point out here that on June 30, 1955, the Alaska Railroad 
operated and maintained lines as follows: 

Main lines: 


Seward to Fairbanks 
Whittier to Portage 


Total main lines 


Branch lines: 
Matanuska to Sutton 


Healy to Suntrana 
Fairbanks to Eielson 


Total branch lines 
РОО ВВ о лье ê 535. ‹ 


For many years the Alaska Railroad was unchallenged in its busi- 
ness of rendering transportation service in the interior of Alaska. 
However, with the development of highways and motor vehicles, the 
motor carriers now compete vigorously for certain portions of the 
Alaska Railroad’s traffic. 

Wishing to maintain its position of dominance the Alaska Railroad 
has, according to the testimony received by the committee, followed 
a policy of lowering its rates on traflic on which the motor carriers 
compete. In the areas and on the products where competition is not 
present, rate levels are generally maintained undisturbed. The situa- 
tion is not subject to proper control because there is no regulation of 
rates on freight moving within the Territory of Alaska. The railroad 
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is free to cut under the truckers’ rates; the truckers are free to retaliate. 
This is a state of affairs that can lead only to disaster for the motor 
carriers because the Alaska Railroad has noncompentitive trafficon 
which losses suffered on competitive traffic may be recouped. Further, 
the Alaska Railroad is financed by the Federal Government. 

Transportation offered by public carriers should be subject to some 
measure of competition but not to the uncontrolled competition now 
present in Alaska. Regulation to avoid excesscs in competitive 
practices, to avoid discrimination and to assure adequate transporta- 
tion at reasonable rates to the shipping public and a reasonable return 
for the service is necessary and desirable. It is in this area that the 
committee believes that immediate action is necessary. It is there- 
fore deemed imperative that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
draw up a recommended plan of regulation suitable for the regulation 
of rail, motor, and inland water transportation within Alaska. Both 
economic and safety regulations should be included. 

At present on traffic moving between Alaska and the United States 
the ICC has jurisdiction over joint rail-water rates and also over 
water rates that are restricted in application to prior or subsequent 
rail movement. The Federal Maritime Board has jurisdiction over 
rates on movements solely between the ports of Alaska and the United 
States. The committee believes that in the interest of sound trans- 
portation policy the [CC should likewise make recommendations for 
economic regulation for all traffic movements originating outside the 
Territory and destined to the interior of Alaska as well us traffic 
originating in the interior of Alaska, and destined to points outside 
Alaska. ‘This is necessary because effective economic regulation of 
rates on movement of traffic within Alaska is inextricably intertwined 
with the regulation of portions of the haul before the traffic enters the 


Territory and after it leaves the Territory. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 


The committee realizes that Alaska is beset by a number of chronic 
transportation problems that will require the attention of Congress 
and of the people of Alaska for many years if solutions are to be 
achieved. There is likewise an acute transportation problem which 
needs immediate attention and action: that of regulation of competi- 
tion among carriers serving Alaska. According to the testimony, this 
situation is particularly unhealthy as between motor carriers on one 
hand and the Alaska Railroad on the other. At the present time, this 
competition is unrestricted by regulatory statute; consequently, there 
is neither restriction on discrimination against shippers and communi- 
ties, nor provisions of law forbidding ‘unfair diminution of carrier 
revenues. Such a state of affairs mitigates against the orderly eco- 
nomic development of Alaska. 

The committee believes that transportation within Alaska and 
between Alaska and the United States should be subjected in the 
public interest to a reasonable measure of clearly drawn regulation 
which will allow carriers a fair return for their efforts and insure the 
shippers and communities of Alaska reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates. 

Therefore, the committee requests that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission draw up and present to the committee by January 1, 1957, 
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& plan of economic and safety regulation for Alaska to carry out these 
objectives for rail, motor, and inland water transportation. It is 
realized that the exact plan of regulation which exists in the United 
States probably cannot be transplanted in its entirety to apply suit- 
ably to the Alaskan situation; consequently, the ICC, in drawing up 
its report, should keep foremost in mind that the regulatory plan pro- 
posed should be adapted to the needs of Alaska. Serious consideration 
should be given to including a provision of law calling for a thorough 
and complete study and general investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of rates and charges now in effect both within 
Alaska and between Alaska and points outside the Territory. 

If regulation of rates within Alaska is to be effective, recommenda- 
tions for regulation of joint and proportional «ates for service between 
points in ر‎ and points outside Alaska will need to be a part of 
the plan. Whether both contract and common carrier regulation is 
necessary will be for the ICC to determine. Private transportation is 
not to be subjected to economic regulation. 

The plan should include specific amendments to the law that are 
considered necessary. All departments of Government are requested 
to cooperate with the ICC in the formulation of this plan of regulation. 
Committee counsel shall stand ready to lend assistance to the ICC in 
formulating the plan. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS FACING THE MARITIME INDUSTRY ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST 


In its concern for the continued development of the interstate and 
foreign commerce of the Nation, the committee has considered it 
desirable to give special attention to the maritime transportation 
problems of the three Pacific Coast States, California, Washington, 
and Oregon, because of their special needs in this field. Their long 
shoreline, a terrain that in many areas makes transport and travel 
dificult, and their vast distance from the industralized East and 
Middle West, all combine to present advantages and/or obstacles to 
orderly travel and movement of commodities which render particu- 
larly desirable & well-coordinated development program of sea, air, 
and land transport facilities. 


Problem 1. Lack of work to maintain the ship construction and repair 
yards on a minimum basis 


Management and labor representatives were unanimous in their 
contention that Government should interest itself in the west coast 
shipyards. Ship constructionwise, the area was cited as a distressed 
area by one California witness, who said the industry was in the worst 
condition he had seen it in, during his experience of 37 years. 

Assignment to west-coast yards of a fair share of the shipbuilding 
work financed by Government funds was urged by the head of one 
large shipyard, and supported strongly by representatives of labor 
groups in the marine field. Employment among marine machinists 
was declared to be bad, and getting worse. Many employees were 
not able to qualify for unemployment payments because they could 
not work the required number of hours, the committee was informed. 
In the Seattle area, it was testified, there were only 9 apprentices 
listed among the 900 members on the rolls. 
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The differential of 6 percent in favor of west-coast yards on bids for 
ship construction should be 13 percent, several witnesses declared, to 
represent realistically the higher costs faced by west-coast yards due 
to their distance from industrial centers. 


Problem 2. Economy to Department of Defense of using Seattle for troop 
and cargo shipments to Far East urged 

The round-trip distance from Seattle to Yokahoma is 582 miles 
less than from San Francisco, a Seattle Chamber of Commerce witness 
testified. He presented for the record a chamber of commerce resolu- 
tion protesting a recent Defense decision to change ship-operating 
schedules so that military personnel and dependents going to the 
Far East would, in most cases, leave from San Francisco instead of 
Seattle, and stop at San Francisco first on the home voyage. There is 
a saving in time of almost 2 days, the witness said, at $5,000 or $6,000 
jer day vessel cost. The resolution called on the Department of 
Dalenni to make an immediate investigation of the costs involved. 

A more equitable distribution of Army cargoes moving to the Far 
East was urged by the Pacific Northwest Overseas Army Cargo 
Committee, which has been in controversy with Army transportation 
authorities over a period of years regarding both overseas shipments, 
and calls for bids on an f. o. b. basis, which were declared to be so 
arranged as to eliminate Seattle as the port for overseas movement. 


Problem 8. Rehabilitation of coastwise trade 


The west coast has suffered greatly from the decline in coastwise 
trade, Seattle testimony disclosed. Prompt and effective action by 
the Federal Maritime Administration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was declared important. Plans of the Alaska Steamship 
Co. to construct several sea-train ships for the Alaska trade were 
discussed by the steamship company’s president, who declared that 
shippers should save thereby a minimum of 10 percent of present costs. 


Problem 4. Government competition in shipping and terminal facilities 


Carriage of commercial cargoes by vessels of the Military Sea Trans- 
ortation Service, and utilization by the military of military terminal 
acilities for a high proportion of overseas cargoes, were declared to 

be two phases of Government maritime activities that have had a 
depressing effect upon private enterprise in such fields, the committee 
was told. 

The shipping industry’s position in this regard was expressed by the 

president of the Pacific-American Steamship Association as follows: 


* * * it should handle every ton of Government-controlled 
cargo, military or otherwise, and every Government-con- 
trolled passenger, military or otherwise (troops excepted), 
except in those cases where it cannot offer adequate service 
to the destination involved and except where the nature of 
the cargo or passengers is such as to require full military 
handling in vessels manned with military personnel. 


For the privately owned terminals the position of the Northwest 
Marine Terminal Association was given as follows: 


We realize that maintenance of vast military facilities for 
under emergency conditions is according to sound 
national defense policy. At the same time the fullest pos- 
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sible usage of commercial facilities should be made by the 
military for movement of their cargoes to the end that com- 
mercial and military facilities, jointly, will adequately aug- 
ment the national defense policy. 


The committee is in entire accord with the position of both shipping 
and terminal operators, and has taken up the matter of unwarranted 
use of military vessels and facilities in public hearings and through 
procedura! courses. It is the committee’s firm belief that Govern- 
ment should refrain from utilization of vessels, terminals, etc., in 
peacetime, to the utmost extent possible. Only thus can these pri- 
vately owned facilities, which are so important to national defense in 
emergency, be maintained on an efficient and adequate basis. 


Problem б. Reduction in Panama Canal tolls 


As one means of encouraging lagging coastwise trade, various wit- 
nesses urged a lowering of toils on vessels transiting the Panama 
Canal. This is particularly important to the west coast, in that so 
much of its products, lumber and canned goods particularly, goes by 
way of the canal to the east coast and to Europe. 

The committee is in accord with this thinking, and has developed 
and reported to the Senate S. 2167, to transfer the administration of 
the Panama Canal to the Secretary of the Treasury, and to adjust 
fiscal and tolls policies to the end that industry and ship operators 
using the canal should not be called upon to bear an undue part of the 
cost of maintaining and operating that strategic facility. 


Problem 6. DEW line vessels should load at Seattle, and be berthed there 
for repairs, etc. 


Seattle is nearly 1,000 miles closer to the Arctic than San Francisco, 
it was pointed out at the hearings. Yet many of the vessels engaged 
in the Distant Early Warning supply operation were returned to San 
Francisco for berthing and repairs, occasioning the Government much 
additional expense. The committee agrees with the thinking that, 
by and large, this DEW line operation should make fullest use of the 
geographical and other advantages offered by Seattle, in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. 

Other matters touched on as adversely affecting the interest of the 
west coast maritime industry, жеге: (а) the lack of 24-hour vessel 
quarantine service, a service which the committee has strongly sup- 
ported, and for which funds finally have been supplied in the 1957 
second supplemental budget; (6) the question of discriminations 
against American shipping by other nations, a point with regard to 
which the committee has been working with the State Denartment 
As a result of committee provisions in the bill authorizing the sale of 
12 vessels to Brazil for use in the coastwise trade of that country, 
certain very costly discriminations have been removed; and (c) cargo 
preference, by which 50 percent of all Government aid or Government- 
financed ocean cargoes are reserved to vessels of United States registry. 
This committee has consistently spearheaded the efforts to secure and 
maintain such cargo preference, and held public hearings on the matter 
in April 1956, as a result of which the Government position was 
— successfully against foreign and domestic attacks upon that 
policy. 

O 
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DOMESTIC-CIVILIAN AGENCIES 


(With summary of total balances in all Federal accounts, except 
trust and deposit funds) 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the third of a series of three reports by the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, showing esti- 
mated balances available to Federal agencies by budget appropriation 
accounts. 

This third report summarizes balances in all Federal accounts, ex- 
cept trust and deposit funds, and details balances in domestic-civilian 
accounts. 

The first report set forth balances in military accounts. The 
second report set forth balances in the foreign aid program. 

All figures in this report are based upon figures in the budget docu- 
ment for fiscal year 1957 (H. Doc. 256, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). 


SUMMARY OF ALL BALANCES 


Federal agencies, military, foreign aid and other, were estimated 
in the budget document to start fiscal year 1957 on July 1, 1956, with 
unexpended balances in appropriations and other spending authority 
enacted in prior years totaling $74.6 billion. This is exclusive of new 
appropriations and authorizations for fiscal year 1957 to be enacted 
during the 2d session of the 84th Congress. 

The President in his budget message of January 16, 1956, requested 
new appropriations and other spending authority totaling $66.3 
billion for fiscal year 1957. If this request should be fully enacted, 
total funds available for expenditure by Federal agencies at the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1957 would be $140.9 billion. 

The President estimated in the budget document that Federal 
expenditures in fiscal year 1957 would total $65.9 billion, of which 
$42.7 billion would be spent from new appropriations and authoriza- 
tions enacted in the 2d session of the 84th Congress, and $23.2 billion 
would be spent out of unexpended balances in old authorizations 
enacted in prior years. 

Of the $74.6 billion in unexpended balances to be carried over into 
fiscal year 1957, on July 1, 1956, $40.9 billion will be obligated and 
$33.7 billion will be unobligated. 

Assuming full enactment of the President’s request for new appro- 
priations and other expenditure authorizations, $100 billion would be 
unobligated as of the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

Of the new appropriations and authorizations $23.6 billion would 
be carried over into fiscal year 1958, beginning July 1, 1957, as un- 
expended balances for expenditure in future years. ‘Total unexpended 
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balances at the start of fiscal year 1958, on July 1, 1957, are estimated 
in the President's budget at $73 7 billion, of which $45.6 billion would 
be — and $28.1 billion would be unobligated. Appropriations 
enacted in the next session of Congress would be dde to the un- 
obligated total. 

These balances will be available ia the following categories of spend- 
ing authority: 





























Ta5BLEÉ I.—Unerpended balances available at start of fiscal years 1957 and 1958, by 
types of authority showing amounts obligated and unobligated 


[In millions] 


Fiscal year 1957 | 
| Fiscal year 1958 unex- 
































pended balances, start р 
Unexpended balances, of year 3 
Types of authority start of year New ob- 4 
2 Nn Quid d arde S ч 
i І authority) available | | 
| Obli- | Unob- | Total Obli- | Unob- | Total 
gated | ligated gated | ligated | 
| | | | | 
Appropriations. _.....:.........-| $33, 090 |$14, 352 ит, 442 | $57, 867 | $105, 309 leno. 775 |$10, 193 | $40, 968 
Reappropriations.......... =~ Ка ДЕ а на 20 По во а Io osi 
Appropriations for liquidation of | 
prior contract authorizations. ..|........]........]........ — 984 0 ی اکا‎ 6 | дий 
Authorizations to expend from | “4 
public debt receipts...........| 6,001 | 13,771 | 19,772 482 20, 254 | 6,190 | 11,850 |. 18,040 
Contract authorizations.........| 1,287 | 1,536 | 2,823 274 3,097 | 1,439 606 | 2,045 К 
Revolving and management | 
Mee an EET 409 | 3,964) 4,373 |.......... 4,373 | 582 | 4,619 | 5, 200 |. 
Authorizations proposed for later | | E 
ТОИ ios ed udi a 110 54 | 164 8, 632 8,796 | 6, 600 | 851 | 7,451 ^ 
ی‎ appen 40, 897 | 33, 676 | 74, 574 | 66, 291 | 140, 865 | 45, 586 | 28, 118 | 73,705 
| 


1! Including U. S. Government securities held. 
NOTE.—Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 


These unexpended balances include some $7.8 billion in standby 
authority to expend from public debt receipts contingent upon 
economic factors. In connection with this standby authority the 
Treasury Department says: 


The unobligated balances include substantial amounts of “standby” authority 
to the Treasury to make expenditures from public debt receipts. However, there 
is no present anticipated need to exercise this authority in the fiscal year 1957. 
Some of the principal items in this category are as follows: Advances to Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, $3.0 billion; advances to Federal home loan 
banks, $1.0 billion; advances to Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, $0.75 billion; advances to Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, $0.5 billion; 

urchase of stock, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
2.54 billion; total $7.79 billion. 
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DOMESTIC-CIVILIAN BALANCES 


The fiscal situation of the domestic-civilian agency accounts in 
terms of balances in old authority for expenditure and requests for 
new authorizations as compiled from the President's budget is sum- 
marized first by type of authority and then by department or agency 
as follows: 
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TaBLE II.—Summary of funds available in the domestic-civilian accounts, by types 
of authority, at the start of fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


[In millions] 


Unexpended balance, start of year | 
New obli- Total 
Type of authority | gational | available 
Obligated | Unobli- Total authority 
ЈЕ 


gated 


Appropriations...... Socio nduibe minded $3, 168 
ZEE ес ЫЙ фанаа 
Appropriations for liquidation of prior | 

contract authorization. 
Authority to expend from publie debt | 

receipts.......... E E E OS 5, | 13, 723 
Contract authorization . . _ ә 1,496 
Revolving and management funds КЕ 5 1, 239 
Authorizations proposed for later 

transmission 54 


Fiscal year 1957 (July 1, 1956): | 
| 


7,897 


Fiscal year 1958 (July 1, 1957): 

Appropriations 3, 318 

Authority to expend from public debt | 
receipts ... á 6,015 | 

Contract authorization _ и 1,439 | 

Revolving and management funds !__. 583 | 

Authorizations proposed for later | 
transmission 1, 683 | 





13, 038 | 


1 Including U. S. Government securities held. 


NoTE.— Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to total. 


TABLE III.—Summary of funds available to domestic-civilian agencies, by depart- 
тет or agency, at the start of fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


{In millions} 


Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 


Unexpended balances, 


Unexpended balances, 
Department or agency start of year 


New start of year 


| obliga- 

ри tional i і 
| I « > | ‘ 

| Obli- |Unobli- | e | Obli- |Unobli-| 

gated 


Ж 
л 


Legislative branch....... 
The Judiciary ..... 
Executive Office of the President... . 
Funds appropriated to the President 
(excluding foreign aid). en 
Independent offices 
General Services Administration : 
Housing and Home Finance Ape | 
Department of Agriculture. " 
Department of Commerce... | 
Department of Defense, civil func- 
tions. 
Department of Health, ‘Education, | 
and Welfare.. 605 | 2,654 | 
Department of the Interior 203 | C 292 | 582 | £ 
Department of Justice....... d 19 236 2: 2 12 
Department of Labor.... : 28 502 | 5 : 1 
Department of the Post Office : 170 120 { 5 7 
Department of State... .. | 36 | 239 : п 
Department of the Treasury 33 | 2,893 | 7,813 | 76 2, 805 
District oi Columbia. . val ићи 30 | 35 65 
Reserved for contingencies | 25 | 9» 250 


Ёле Ыс. = E 














11,023 | 17,897 | 28, 920 | 26, 524 26, 524 | | 15,410 


NorE.— Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 
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Summary of domestic-civilian balances 
1. Domestic-civilian agencies will start fiscal year 1957 on July 1 
with unexpended balances in old appropriations and other expenditure 
authorizations tapering $28.9 billion. 
authority requested for domestic-civilian agen- 


2. New obligationa 
cies total $26.5 billion. 

3. Assuming full appropriation of the request, domestic-civilian 
agencies will start fiscal year 1957 on July 1 with spending authority 
totaling $55.4 billion. 

4. Of the $55.4 billion available to domestic-civilian agencies it is 
estimated that they will spend $26 billion, and carry over an unex- 
pended balance of $28.4 billion into fiscal year 1958. 

5. Of the $28.4 billion unexpended balance in old authorizations at 
the start of fiscal year 1958, it is estimated $13 billion will be obligated 
and $15.4 billion will be unobligated. This compares with the 
unexpended balance at the start of fiscal year 1957 of $28.9 billion, $11 
billion obligated and $17.9 billion unobligated. 


TABULAR PRESENTATION 


The fiscal position of the domestic-civilian agencies, including civil 
functions of the Department of Defense, is shown in detail in two 
tables: (a) Table IV.—Funds available, expenditures and balances, 
domestic-civilian agencies, fiscal year 1957; and (6) table V.—Unob- 
ligated balances in funds available to domestic-civilian agencies, 
fiscal year 1957 which follow: 
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DOMESTIC-CIVILIAN AGENCIES 


TOTAL BALANCES 


Total unexpended balances for all Federal accounts, except trust 
and deposit funds, are summarized, from information in this report 
on unexpended balances (domestic-civilian agencies) and two previous 
committee reports on unexpended balances (Department of Defense 
and foreign aid) as follows: 


TaBLE VI.—Summary of unexpended balances for all Federal accounts, exc pt trust 
and deposit funds, at the start of fiscal years 1957 and 1958 


[In millions] 


Unexpended balances, start of year 


| | Reserva- 
| tions, trans- 
Obli- | Unob- | Total | fers of prior | Total 
gated | ligated year authori- 
| | | zations for 
| | foreign aid 
| | 


Fiscal year 1957: | | 


Department of Defense (military 
functions) | 
Direct authority $26, 540 $12, 521 539, 061 
Reservations, transfers of prior | | 
year authorizations for for- | 
eign nid........ 105 К 
Foreign aid а 3, 229 
Domestic-civilian ! 3 


Fiscal year 1958: 
Department of Defense (military | 
functions) 
Direct authority н 
Reservations, transfers of prior 
year authorizations for for- | | 
eign aid à 122 |! 1, 897 
Foreign aid ви .-| 3,847 | • 1,390 | 
Domestic-civilian ? | 13,038 | 15, 410 


TEN а a | 44,196 | 29,508 | 7. 
| | 


WUnexpended balance of “reservations” of foreign aid appropriations enacted prio 
shown in budget document as available to military agencies which execute the procuremen 

? Includes $1.6 billion proposed “reservations” for “common items” procured by the Department of 
Defense. 

3 Includes some $7.8 billion in standby authority to expend from public-debt receipts contingent upon 
economic factors. In connection with this standby authority the Treasury Department says: ** The unob- 
ligated balances include substantial amounts of ‘standby’ authority to the Treasury to make expenditures 
from public-debt receipts. However, there is no present anticipated need to exercise this authority in the 
fiscal year 1957. Some of the principal items in this category are as follows: advances to Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, $3.0 billion: advances to Federal Home Loan Bank, $1.0 billion; advances to Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, $0.75 billion; advances to Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, 
$0.5 billion; purchase of stock, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, $2.54 billion; 
total, $7.79 billion.” 

* Unexpended balance of fiscal year 1957 proposed *'reservations" from foreign aid appropriations. Shown 
in the budget document as obligated and reserved. 


NoTE.—Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. 
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Mr. Maanuson, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted the following 






REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 10332] 







The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10332) to preserve the Key deer and other 
wildlife resources in the Florida Keys by the establishment of a 
National Key Deer Refuge in the State of Florida, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without amendment and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide protection for one of the fast 
disappearing species of wildlife in the country. The Key deer is 
the smallest variety in the United States, mature specimens being 
about the size of a setter dog. They are found only on the lower keys 
in Florida, and the rapid development of highways in that area, 
together with a real-estate boom, has made their survival most 
doubtful in the absence of a suitable sanctuary. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service, under temporary authority contained in various appro- 
priation acts, is presently maintaining a refuge area on a lease basis. 
While the program has been effective, its future is endangered by the 
pressure of real-estate developments, which dictate short-term can- 
cellation clauses in the leases. 

The only method to preserve the species, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, is that set forth in this bill—the establishment of a permanent 
refuge and sanctuary. The committee believes that the acquisition 
of 1,000 acres of land as provided in the bill, for the maintenance of 
this species, is most desirable and accordingly recommends that the 
bill do pass. 
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© nf ESTABLISH NATIONAL KEY DEER REFUGE IN FLORIDA 


The report from the Department of Interior received by the House 
is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 81, 1956. 
Hon. HeRBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee.on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. С. 

My Dear Mr. Bonner: Your committee has requested a report on 
H. R. 10332, a bill to preserve the Key deer and other wildlife resources 
in the Florida Keys bv the establishment of a National Key Deer 
Refuge in the State of Florida. This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire not to exeeed 1,000 acres of land in 
Monroe County, Fla., for establishment of the National Key Deer 
Refuge. 

We reeommend that. H. R. 10332 be enacted. 

Protection for the almost extinct Key deer, as well as other wildlife 
in the area to which this bill refers, is highly desirable. "The unique 
Key deer, the smallest of all of the deer of the United States, once 
ranged in plentiful numbers over most of the keys between Kev 
Largo and Key West. Development and use of the Florida Keys for 
sport, recreation, and agricultural use gradually has deprived the deer 
of much of its habitat. Another factor contributing to near extinction 
of the Key deer is the hunting practices of some of the tourists, 
fishermen, and others now frequenting the various keys. Unfor- 
tunately for the wildlife of the region, most of the keys now are 
readily accessible from U. S. No. 1 Overseas Highway connecting 
the mainland to Key West. Because the enforcement of wildlife 
protection laws in this region is difficult, and for other reasons, we 
believe the only hope of saving the deer lies in the establishment of an 
adequate sanctuary where both natural habitat and adequate pro- 


tection can. be assured to the species. 


This Department is now administering, on a temporary basis, 
ursuant to authority granted by various appropriation acts, a wild- 
ife refuge area in Florida for the preservation of the Key deer. We 

have been unable, however, to establish a federally owned refuge 
area pursuant to our temporary authority, although we have been 
able to give the Key deer some degree of protection by entering into 
leases with respect to certain lands in the region. These leases carry 
a 90-day cancellation clause and our experience has shown that such a 
program is ineffective against the pressure of real-estate developments. 
A, wildlife. refuge cannot be operated satisfactorily in this manner. 
Enactment of legislation, such as the present bill, would establish the 


refuge area on a permanent basis. This would permit orderly develop- 


ment and management of the area, thereby giving protection to a 
unique species that is threatened with extinction. 

Preservation of wildlife habitat, such as would be possible under 
this bill, also would benefit a number of resident bird species, several 
of which have been in almost as precarious a situation as the Key deer. 
Among these species is the roseate spoonbill, frequently referred to as 
the pink curlew. In the early days, this beautiful bird was abundant 
over the greater part of southern Florida; now its breeding places are 
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restricted to a few isolated keys in Florida Bay and southward. Other 
bird species in this area include the reddish egret and the white- 
crowned pigeon. 

A minor correction in the bill is desirable, as follows: 

On page 2, line 12, strixe out ''608" and insert in lieu thereof 
“666b.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to 
the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


Westey A. D'Ewanr, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
There are no changes in existing .aw. 
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RETENTION OF LANDS AROUND JIM WOODRUFF 
RESERVOIR 





JuLY 25 (legislative day, Jurv 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. MaaNvsoN, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 11197] 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11197) to provide for the retention in 
public ownership of certain lands around the Jim Woodruff Reservoir, 
Fla. and Ga., being administered by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, having considered the same, report favor- 
ably thereon without amendment and recommends that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to retain in public ownership approxi- 
mately 4,790 acres of land adjoining the Jim Woodruff Reservoir in 
Georgia and Florida. The land in question was acquired by the 
United States in connection with the construction of the reservoir and 
is presently being used under agreement by the State of Florida for 
wildlife purposes. The necessity for this bill arises from the fact that 
the Department of the Army has revised its policy of land acquisition 
on such improvements and now takes only such rights as it requires 
instead of fee title. Under Public Law 300 of the 84th Congress, it 
is empowered to adjust its interests in previously acquired property 
to conform with the new policy. The law referred to authorizes the 
return of the fee title to property previously acquired where such title 
is not required for public use and the Department of the Army has 
interpreted this provision as excluding use for wildlife protection 
purposes, hence this bill. 

There are no changes in existing law. 

Reports from Government departments received by the House are 
as follows: 
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2 _ RETENTION OF LANDS. AROUND JIM WOODRUFF RESERVOIR 


оү 10, 1956, 
Hon. HERBERT C. Bonner, 


Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CuHatrMan: Reference is made to the letter of June 26, 
1956, from the Secretary of the Army to you, expressing the views of 
the Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 11197, 84th Congress, 
& bill to provide for the retention in public ownership of certain lands 
around the Jim Woodruff Reservoir, Fla. and Ga., being administered 
by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Inasmuch as the committee had requested that action be expedited, 
the report was submitted to the committee without a determination 
by the Bureau of the Budget as to whether it conformed to the program 
of the President. 

This is to inform you that the Bureau of the Budget, on this date, 
advised the Department of the Army that it had no objection to the 
report submitted to you on June 26, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. Bastion, Jr. 
Brigadier General, GS, Deputy Chief for Operations 
(For and in the absence of C. J. Hauck, Jr., brigadier general, 
GS, Chief of Legislative Liaison). 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for the 
views of the Department of the Army with respect to H. R. 11197, 
84th Congress, a bill to provide for the retention in public ownership 
of certain lands around the Jim Woodruff Reservoir, Fla. and Ga., 
being administered by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

The ad of the bill is to require the United States to retain its 
ownership of certain lands at the Jim Woodruff Reservoir project for 
such period as those lands are used for fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tional purposes by the State of Florida. 
ко... epartment of the Army is not opposed to the above-mentioned 

The Department of the Army is nearing the completion of its ac- 
quisition of approximately 66,635 acres of land in the States of Georgia 
and Florida for the Jim Woodruff Dam and Reservoir project on the 
Apalachicola, Chattahoochee; and Flint Rivers, as authorized by the 
act of Congress approved March 2, 1945 (59 Stat. 17). During the 
course of acquisition for this project, the Department of the Army re- 
vised its overall land acquisition policy for dam and reservoir projects 
so as to place greater emphasis on the acquisition of flowage easements 
instead of fee title and thereby restrict to a minimum the land owner- 
ship requirements. This policy is being applied in the completion of 
land acquisition requirements for the Jim Woodruff Reservoir. Action 
is being taken to amend pending condemnation proceedings as author- 
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ized by the act of Congress approved October 21, 1942 (56 Stat. 797), 
to provide for the taking of such lesser estate as would conform to the 
revised policy and be compatible with project requirements. The act 
of August 9, 1955 (Public Law 300, 84th Cong.; 69 Stat. 591) author- 
izes the Secretary of the Army to adjust in a similar manner the acre- 
age or title interest in land acquired through purchase transactions 
and completed condemnation proceedings by reconveying land or 
interests in land to former owners. 

While Congress was considering legislation to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make adjustments of lands or interests in land 
acquired through direct purchase, the плу of the Interior, the 
Secretary of the Army, and the Director of the ( rame and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission of the State of Florida agreed upon a general plan for 
the use of lands at the Jim Woodruff Dam and Reservoir project for 
wildlife conservation and management in accordance with the act of 
August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080). In conformity with that general 
plan, a license was issued by the Department of the Army to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission of the State of Florida, for the 25- 
vear period starting March 1, 1955, to use and occupy approximately 
7,273 acres of land and water areas in the Jim Woodrui! Dam and 
Reservoir Area for the purpose of restoring, managing, and controlling 
wildlife and fishery resources. Because of the active consideratoin 
of the adjustment of land interests, the license provided, among other 
things, as follows: 

“That in the event the lands or any portion thereof licensed herein 
are required to comply with the mandate of Congress contained in 
future legislation, the Government reserves the right to withdraw the 
lands or such portions thereof so affected.” 

It has been determined, in accordance with the act of August 9, 
1955, that an adjustment of lands or interests in land acquired for the 
Jim Woodruff Reservoir and made available to the State of Florida 
is feasible and that project requirements can be met without retaining 
ownership of that area. Н. R. 11197 would require the United States 
to retain approximately 4,790 acres of those lands so long as they are 
used for fish and wildlife and recreational purposes by the Florida 
Fresh Water Fish and Game Commission. 

Since the proposed legislation is concerned with wildlife conserva- 
tion and management, it is suggested that the committee may desire 
to obtain the views of the Secretary of the Interior. If enactment of 
this measure is favorably considered, it is suggested that the descrip- 
tion starting on line 3, page 2, and ending on line 12 , page 3 be deleted 
and that the enclosed, more detailed description of the same lands, 
be substituted therefor. 

The enactment of this legislation will cause no apparent increase in 
the budgetary requirements s of the Department of the Army. 

Inasmuch as the committee has requested that the report be 
expedited, it is submitted without a determination by the Bureau of 
the Budget as to whether or not it conforms to the program of the 
President. However, as soon as such advice is received, it will be 
forwarded to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 
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DESCRIPTION 





Township 5 north, range 7 west: 

All of section 32. 

All of section 29 except the area east of the county road in the : 
northeast quarter of the northeast quarter; 

The southwest quarter of the southwest quarter and all that 
part west of the county road in the southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 20; 

The east half of the southeast quarter, the northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter, the northeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter, and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
section 19; 

The southeast quarter, the south half of the northeast quarter, 
the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter, the southeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and 
the east half of the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of the northeast quarter of section 30; 

The southeast quarter, the south half of the northeast quarter, 
the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter, the east quarter | 
of the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, the west half 
of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter, the south 165 feet of the west three quarters of the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, the south 165 feet " 
of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, the north half 
of the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, and the south- 1 
east quarte * of the southwest quarter of section 31. 

Township 5 north, range 8 west: 
The south half of the southeast quarter of section 36. 
Township 4 north, range 8 west: 

Four acres in the diagonal northeast corner of the northwest 
quarter of the northeast quarter, the east quarter less the south 
426 feet of the west 400 feet of the southwest quarter of the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 1; 

The northeast quarter of the northeast quarter except the 
cemetery and excepting the north 228 feet of the west 400 feet 
of the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter of section 12. 

Township 4 north, range 7 west: 

All of sections 5, 6, and 8, and the northeast quarter, the east 

half of the northwest quarter, the northwest quarter of the 
i northwest quarter, the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter, 
ч the north half of the northwest quarter of the southeast quarter, 
the north half of the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
in section 7; 

The northwest quarter of the northwest quarter, and the 
northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 17. 
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ESTABLISHING A FISH HATCHERY IN VICINITY OF 
PAINT BANK, VA. 


Jur 25 (legislative day, Juty 16), 1956.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. MaaNvsow, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 11548] 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11548) to provide for the establishment 
of a new fish hatchery in the vicinity of Paint Bank, Va., having con- 


sidered the same, report favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct and operate a fish hatchery near Paint Bank, Va. The 
increasing pressure on sport fishing facilities throughout the United 
States emphasizes the necessity for additional hatchery facilities in 
many parts of the United States. Fish and Wildlife Service has de- 
termined that there is a need for a new hatchery in the vicinity of 
Paint Bank, and has determined upon a suitable site. 

The committee is aware of the value of sport fishing, both from the 
viewpoint of recreation and the viewpoint of revenue. It therefore 
recognizes the need for the construction of hatcheries such as this to 
maintain production of fish to keep pace with the expansion of the 
demand. 

The report received by the House from the Department of the 
Interior follows: 
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2 FISH HATCHERY IN VICINITY OF PAINT BANK, VA. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1956, 
Hon. HERBERT C. Bonner, 
Chairman, Commitize on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bonner: Your committee has requested a report on 
Н. К. 11548, a bill to provide for the establishment of a new fish 
hatchery in the vicinity of Paint Bank, Va. 

We recommend the enactment of H. R. 11548. 

A great many people visit the national forests in the western part 
of Virginia every year. Recreational angling in the waters of the 
area is exceptionally heavy and large numbers of legal-sized trout are 
required for maintaining trout populations. There is an increasing 
demand for both trout and warm-water fish to restock waters in the 
southeastern part of West Virginia. The thousands of miles of streams 
contained, in the areas provide exceptional management possibilities 
for recreational angling, particularly since they are in a region of 
the United States where the population is relatively dense. Produc- 
tion of trout and warm-water fish at existing hatcheries at Uetown 
and White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. is inadequate to restock properly 
the waters of the area, especially in the Thomas Jefferson, George 
Washington, and Monongahela National Forests, and in farm ponds 
outside the forest areas. 

A suitable site for a combination trout and warm-water hatchery is 
available near Paint Bank, Va. A good supply of spring water at a 
favorable temperature is available at “this site and, in addition, supple- 
menta! creek water is available. The site, which is presently in private 
ownership, is near a hard-surfaced State highway (311 and 18 junc- 
tion). It is centrally located to serve all parts of the distribution area. 

We estimate that the cost of constructing the proposed combination 
trout and warm-water fish hatchery would be $746,000. ‘These funds 
would be used for land purchase, easements, the construction of con- 
crete raceways, earthen rearing ponds, water-supply and drainage 
pipelines, a combination hatchery building (including hatching room, 
cold storage and fish-food preparation rooms, storage area, shop and 
office), quarters for permanent employees, service roads, fences, initial 
equi ment and other necessary items. We estimate that the proposed 
hatchery would produce approximately 125,000 pounds of fish an- 
nually at an estimated annual operating cost ‘of $112,000. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there will 
be no objection to submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Westrey A. D’Ewart, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


There are no changes in existing law. 
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EXTENSION OF LIFE INSURANCE ACT TO GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


JuLYv 25 (legislative day, Jury 16), 1956.— Ordered to be printed 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. R. 3489] 


The Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, to whom wes 
referred the bill (H. R. 3489) to amend the Federal Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954 to bring employees of Gallaudet College 
within its coverage, having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with an amendment and recommend that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

STATEMENT 


In order to expedite consideration of the bill, Report No. 2152 of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is embodied as part of this report. 


STATEMENT 


The Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act covers 
generally officers and employees of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the government of the District of Columbia in- 
cluding certain Government owned and controlled corpora- 
tions. In view of the status of Gallaudet College as a pri- 
vate corporation, its officers and employees were not included 
under the provisions of this act. 

Gallaudet College, formerly named the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, was created as a nonprofit corporation by 
the act of February 16, 1857 (11 Stat. 161). The act of 
March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1422), provides that in addition to 
the directors whose appointment have been provided by law, 
1 Senator shall be appointed director by the President of the 
United States Senate and 2 Representatives by the Speaker 
of the House. The act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 624), as 
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EXTENSION OF LIFE INSURANCE ACT TO GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


amended by the act of June 10, 1921 (42 Stat. 24), authorizes 
the directors of the institution to have control of the disburse- 
ment of all moneys appropriated by Congress for the benefit 
of the institution iad the accounts are settled and adjusted 
in the General Accounting Office as required by the provisions 
of section 236 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

By act of October 19, 1949, Congress placed officers and 
employees of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf under 
the civil-service retirement system. Such action was felt 
warranted because most of their salaries were paid from 
funds appropriated by Congress for maintaining the institu- 
tion and their work was closely allied to and associated with 
the Federal and District of Columbia governments. The 
Civil Service Commission concurred in the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Galludet College receives its income from two sources, 
that is, by direct appropriations from Congress and by 
tuition paid by those pupils financially able to do so. Al- 
most the entire salary of all employees is paid from appro- 
priated moneys. "There are at present 144 employees at the 
institution including instructors and professors. The com 
mittee, in recommending favorable consideration for the 
passage of this bill, recognizes that these employees meet all 
the requirements of the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 as amended with the exception of the 
fact that the institution is a private corporation. The com- 
mittee believes that this is a mere technicality preventing 
these deserving employees from securing the benefits of the 
insurance coverage and thatit should be removed. 

It is estimated that the cost of this bill will be approxi- 
mately $7,896 annually, to be borne equally by withholding 
from the salary of the employees and money appropriated to 
the college for payment of salaries. 


REPORTS FROM THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION AND THE 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
BUREAU OF DEPARTMENTAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1956. 
Hon. Tom MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Old House Office Building. 

Dear Mr. Murray: lI am referring further to your letters 
of February 7, 1955, relative to H. R. 3455 and H. R. 3489, 
identical bills to amend the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 to bring employees of Gallaudet 
College within its coverage. 

The Insurance Act covers generally officers and employees 
in or under the executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
of the United States Government (including certain Gov- 
ernment owned and controlled corporations) and of the 
District of Columbia. In view of the status of Gallaudet 
College as a private corporation, its officers and employees are 
not included under this insurance plan. 
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Gallaudet College, formerly named the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, was created as a nonprofit corporation by 
the act of February 16, 1857 (11 Stat. 161). The act of 
March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1422), provides that in addition to 
the directors whose appointments have been provided by law, 
1 Senator shall be appointed director by the President of the 
United States Senate and 2 Representatives by the Speaker of 
the House. The act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 624), as 
amended by the act of June 10, 1921 (42 Stat. 24), authorizes 
the directors of the institution to have control of the dis- 
bursement of all moneys appropriated by Congress for the 
benefit of the institution and the accounts are settled and 
adjusted in the General Accounting Office as required by 
the provisions of section 236 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

The act of March 4, 1911, states that no part of real or per- 
sonal property held or acquired by the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf shall be devoted to any other purpose than the 
education of the deaf or dumb and cannot be transferred or 
sold except under authority of a special act of Congress. 
This act further provides that the superintendent of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf at the commencement of 
each December session of Congress shall make a full and com- 
plete statement of all the expenditures made by virtue of any 
appropriations by Congress. The President and directors of 
the institution furnish to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on the first of July of each year an annual 
report showing the condition of the institution, receipts, and 
their sources and disbursements. A proposed budget is also 
submitted to the Department which clears through the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

By act of October 19, 1949, Congress placed officers and 
employees of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf under the 
civil service retirement system. Such action was felt 
warranted because most of their salaries were paid from funds 
appropriated by Congress for maintaining the institution 
and their work was closely allied to and associated with the 
Federal and District of Columbia governments. The Com- 
mission concurred in the enactment of this legislation. 

Similar considerations are still present. Insurance coverage 
closely parallels that of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
and we see no valid reason for continuing the distinction here. 
The Commission therefore recommends favorable action on 
one of these bills. 

I wish to point out that since neither bill contains an 
effective date it would become operative on date of approval. 
This would allow no time to set up necessary administrative 
procedure, for the individual employee to waive coverage in 
advance if he does not desire the insurance, etc. It is 
therefore recommended that a new section 2 be added 
the bill considered, reading as follows: 

“This Act shall become effective on the first day of the 
first pay period which begins at least 10 days after date 
of approval." 
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EXTENSION OF LIFE INSURANCE ACT TO GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


The Bureau of the Budget advises that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report to your Committee. 


By direction of the Commission: 
Sincerely, 
РнилР Youne, Chairman. 


LXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1956. 
Hon. Tom MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your 
recent requests for the views of this office with respect to 
H. R. 3455 and H. R. 3489, identical bills, to amend the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 to 
bring employees of Gallaudet College within its coverage. 

The bills would extend to employees of Gallaudet College, 
a private corporation of the District of Columbia, the 
privileges now enjoyed by Federal employees with respect 
to group life insurance benefits. 

Coverage under the Insurance Act generally is restricted to 
officers and employees in or under the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of the Government (including certain 
Government owned or controlled corporations), and of the 
District of Columbia. The employees of Gallaudet College 
are paid almost entirely from Federal funds. Since 1949 
they have been included in the civil service retirement sys- 
tem. The operations of the college itself are subject to 
governmental controls in many important phases of its 
administration. 

The Bureau of the Budget believes that extension of the 
Group Life Insurance Act to employees of the college would 
be consistent. with these existing conditions, and accordingly 
would have no objection to the enactment of the measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Percy RAPPAPORT, 
Assistant Director 
AMENDMENT 


The Senate amendment changes the classification “controlled 
circulation publications” from that of fourth-class to that of the 
second-class category. 

The committee has just finished a study of this mail classification, 
and has concluded that this amendment will correct a long-standing 
inequity in mail classification. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


Compliance with subsection 4 of rule XXIX of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate has been omitted inasmuch as it is necessary, in the 
opinion of the committee, to dispense with the requirements of such 
subsection to expedite the business of the Senate. 
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